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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

With  the  completion  of  Volume  42,  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  modify  a 
number  of  aspects  of  the  presentation  of  the  Journal.  Of  widest  significance  is  the 
Council’s  decision  that  future  volumes  should  be  issued  annually,  ending  the  composite 
system  of  Parts  and  Volumes  which  has  caused  bibliographical  confusion  in  the  past. 
However,  the  numbering  of  Volumes  will  follow  consecutively  from  its  current  point, 
avoiding  the  problems  inherent  in  starting  afresh  with  a New  Series.  An  index  will  be 
issued  with  each  fifth  volume,  and  it  is  hoped  that  preparation  may  soon  start  on  a 
further  stage  in  the  cumulative  index. 

This  radical  and  easily  recognised  change  provides  the  opportunity  for  other  alterations 
in  layout.  The  cover  has  been  revised,  partly  in  response  to  numerous  comments  from 
members  of  the  Society,  and  also  in  order  that  new  Volumes  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  former  Parts.  The  Archaeological  Notes  and  Register  have  been  placed  towards 
the  end  of  the  Volume,  in  line  with  the  practice  of  certain  national  journals. 

While  the  Editor  believes  that  frequent  piecemeal  change  is  confusing  to  those  who  use 
long  runs  of  the  Journal  for  reference,  he  is  only  too  willing  to  hear  suggestions  of  how 
its  usefulness  might  be  still  further  improved. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  wishes  to  make  known  its  appreciation  of  the  financial  help 
which  has  made  it  possible  to  issue  a first  annual  volume  of  appropriate  size;  besides 
grants  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  articles  for  which  they  were  specifically  made,  it  is 
delighted  to  record  a generous  overall  contribution  by  the  British  Academy. 


[Cover.  The  Council  is  grateful  to  Mr.  P.  C.  D.  Brears  for  designing  the  motif,  which  is  based  on  a 
16th-century  floor-tile  decoration.] 
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THE  EXCAVATION  OF  A BRONZE  AGE  BARROW : 
GREEN  HOWE,  NORTH  DEIGHTON,  YORKSHIRE 

By  Eric  S.  Wood 

with  contributions  by  Professor  Stuart  Piggott  and  T.  G.  Manby 

Introductory  note.  This  report  records  the  excavation  of  a barrow,  which  began  thirty  years  ago.  A 
lapse  of  time  of  this  order  might  remove  much  of  the  value  from  such  a report  and  certain  aspects  of  the 
barrow  and  its  significance  have  passed  into  the  literature.  But  Green  Howe  is  of  such  permanent  interest 
and  importance  that  even  an  account  of  work  carried  out  without  the  benefit  of  more  recent  instrument- 
ation, processes  and  analyses,  may  still  be  found  of  value.  Earlier  publication  was  prevented  for  a variety 
of  reasons ; in  the  disturbances  of  the  war  and  after,  some  of  the  material  was  mislaid,  lost  or  destroyed 
by  bombing:  the  people  concerned  in  the  excavation  and  the  report  were  involved  in  removal  and 
permanent  separation. 

The  director,  Mr.  B.  W.  J.  Kent,  died  in  December  1968,  but  he  had  seen  the  draft  of  the  report  and 
it  had  his  full  authority.  He  would,  of  course,  have  liked  to  see  it  in  print,  but  now  it  must  be  his 
memorial. 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Barrow  and  its  Situation.  The  village  of  North  Deighton  lies  on  a low  ridge  of 
ground  running  north  to  south  between  Wetherby  and  Knaresborough,  close  to  the 
Crimple  Beck,  which  joins  the  Nidd  two  or  three  miles  away. 

About  300  yards  southwest  of  the  village  a narrow  ridge  of  land  (about  125  ft.  O.D.) 
runs  towards  the  Crimple,  on  the  extreme  west  end  of  which  is  the  barrow  known  as 
Green  Howe,  (SE.  38875123).  The  mound  overlaps  the  edge  of  the  ridge  on  the  south 
side,  thus  giving  it  a greater  apparent  height  here;  it  is  roughly  75  ft.  by  66  ft.,  and  about 
7 ft.  high  above  the  original  turf  line. 

The  ridge  on  which  the  barrow  stands  forms  part  of  the  belt  of  Magnesian  Limestone, 
some  5 miles  wide,  which  runs  north  to  south  between  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Pennines 
and  the  Vale  of  York.  This  rock  is  permeable,  friable  and  well-drained,  producing  a 
topsoil  of  light  earthy  marl,  full  of  small  fragments  of  limestone,  sticky  in  wet  weather 
but  powdery  in  dry. 

This  belt  provided  a zone  of  relatively  easy  access  for  settlement,  in  contrast  to  the 
heavy,  wet,  forested  lands  to  the  east  and  the  sour,  bleak  uplands  of  millstone  grit  to  the 
west. 

Hargrove1  mentions  several  other  local  barrows,  but  some  are  likely  to  be  morainic 
mounds,  which  are  common  in  this  part  of  the  country;  the  conspicuous  mound  of 
Howe  Hill,  in  the  village  of  North  Deighton,  has  recently  been  shown  to  be  a medieval 
motte  and  so-called  barrows  at  Ribston  and  Cattal  nearby  have  also  been  proved  to  be 
later  and  non-sepulchral.  One  account  of  a barrow  at  Thorp  Arch2  refers  to  the  proximity 
of  Green  Howe  and  implies  a similarity,  but  the  Thorp  Arch  barrow  was  simple  by 
comparison,  although  having  a central  grave  with  cremation,  and  a cairn  with  cremation 
in  a hollow  in  its  top,  all  covered  by  an  earth  mound;  its  date  in  the  Bronze  Age  is 
indeterminate. 

Condition  of  the  Barrow  before  Excavation.  The  mound  was  covered  with  grass  and 
had  not  been  damaged  by  ploughing.  There  was  no  published  record  of  any  previous 
excavation,  although  the  owner  is  said  to  have  dug  into  it  a few  years  before  and  to  have 
found  some  bones.  The  upper  part  of  the  mound  was  much  disturbed  by  digging  for  and 
by  rabbits  and  by  the  burial  of  farm  animals.  Some  burrows  penetrated  the  mound  to  a 
depth  of  nearly  5 ft.,  but  the  limit  of  disturbance  was  clear. 

The  mound  had  spread  very  little  and  on  the  north  side  not  at  all.  Large  stones  visible 
on  the  sides  of  the  mound  were  shown  to  form  part  of  a revetment  and  no  doubt  gave 
rise  to  Hargrove’s  statement3  that  the  base  was  supported  by  a layer  (or  circle)  of  stones. 

1 E.  Hargrove:  A History  of  Knaresborough , 7th  edition,  1832. 

2 Emmet,  J.,  Arch.  J.  xvii  (1860),  57  in  Proceedings  at  the  meeting. 

3 Loc.  cit. 
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II 

THE  EXCAVATION1 

The  Field  Survey  Committee  of  the  Harrogate  Group  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society  began  a survey  of  local  sites  in  1937.  In  May  1938  excavations  began,  with  the 
permission  and  co-operation  of  the  owner,  Mr.  G.  W.  Sadler  of  Wetherby  and  the  tenant, 
Mr.  A.  Mansford  Wood  of  Bank  House  Farm,  North  Deighton,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  B.  W.  J.  Kent,  in  association  with  Mr.  H.  J.  Stickland.  A survey  was  made  by 
Mr.  D.  W.  Riley  (Fig.  1).  Volunteer  help  was  obtained  and  work  proceeded  at  weekends 
during  the  summers  from  1938  to  1942.  A preliminary  report  was  published  in  the 
Harrogate  Advertiser  for  18  and  25  March  1939  and  a brief  note  in  P.P.S.  v,  1939,  25 1.2 

A trench  20  ft.  long  was  cut  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  mound  but  showed  no  trace 
of  a ditch.  As  it  entered  the  mound,  however,  it  encountered  an  outcrop  of  limestone 
about  18  ins.  high,  which  was  probably  exposed  in  prehistoric  times.  A similar  trench  on 
the  south  side  also  revealed  no  ditch. 

The  mound  itself  was  then  entered  on  the  south  side  by  a trench  8 ft.  wide,  skimmed 
down  in  8 ins.  layers.  It  was  proposed  to  remove  the  southeast  quadrant  to  well  beyond 
the  centre,  but,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  central  grave,  the  trench  was  carried  through 
to  the  north  side.  Another  trench  was  taken  in  to  meet  it  on  the  east  side  and  the  remain- 
ing segments  were  removed  as  shown  on  the  plan,  narrow  baulks  being  left.  The  west 
side  was  removed  in  a similar  way,  the  whole  mound  being  replaced  progressively  and 
returfed  when  the  excavations  were  complete. 

The  Burials  and  Mound.  These  are  described  in  the  order  of  their  original  deposition. 

Below  the  pre-barrow  turf  line,  near  the  centre  of  the  mound,  was  a hearth,  dished  out 
of  the  marl  and  made  of  loosely-assembled  stones.  This  clearly  considerably  ante-dated 
the  barrow  but  there  was  no  associated  pottery  or  other  objects. 

The  pre-barrow  turf  line  (soil)  was  about  6 ins.  thick  and  its  dark  colour  and  close, 
humic  texture  implied  heavily  forested  soil  in  late  Neolithic  times.  It,  and  pockets  of 
earth  amongst  the  marl  in  the  mound,  contained  plentiful  burnt  cobbles  of  all  sizes, 
pottery,  flints  and  fragments  of  stone  axes.  The  great  quantity  of  all  these  and  their 
situation  at  all  levels  of  the  turf  line  suggests  a long  occupation,  and  their  character 
(Peterborough,  Ebbsfieet,  Beaker  etc.)  firmly  fixes  the  Late  Neolithic  character  of  this 
population. 

Grave  I.  At  the  centre  of  the  barrow  was  a grave  10  ft.  by  6 ft.  and  cut  4 ft.  6 ins.  into 
the  turf  and  underlying  marl,  orientated  northeast  to  southwest.  The  throw-out  of  marl 
from  this  grave  formed  a layer  on  top  of  the  original  turf  line  (Figs.  2 and  3).  This  grave 
was  originally  intended  for  the  body  of  a man  (Burial  1),  which  lay  at  the  southwest  end 
in  the  bottom  2 ft.  of  marl  filling,  covered  by  a limestone  boulder  showing  traces  of  fire. 

1 Acknowledgements.  For  Section  II  I have  used  Mr.  Kent’s  excavation  notes,  and  correspondence 
between  him  and  Professor  C.  F.  C.  Hawkes  and  have  drawn  freely  on  his  recollections  and  experience. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Stickland  has  been  an  unfailing  source  of  help.  (My  own  first-hand  experience  of  the  barrow 
was  only  in  the  final  stages  of  excavation.)  The  contributions  by  Professor  Piggott  and  Mr.  Manby  are 
of  especial  importance  and  both  kindly  advised  on  the  substance  and  form  of  the  report. 

For  the  illustrations  of  the  report  I am  deeply  indebted  to  those  concerned:  in  particular,  Mr.  Peter 
Addyman  has  been  most  generous  of  his  time  and  skill  and  his  contribution  goes  well  beyond  his 
illustrations.  The  line  drawings  were  made  by  Professor  Piggott  (Figs.  4,  5,  10),  Mr.  Dudley  Waterman 
and  Mr.  Addyman  (who  also  rescaled  some  of  Mr.  Waterman’s  drawings  to  meet  a change  of  format). 
Fig.  1 incorporates  the  results  of  a survey  of  the  barrow  made  in  1938  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Riley. 

Others  who  have  replied  to  questions  and  helped  in  other  ways  are  referred  to  in  the  text.  Lastly, 
Mrs.  Rosa  Hartley  has  collected  the  scattered  finds  from  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles ; without  her 
kindly  persistence  the  report  would  not  have  been  completed;  she  also  did  most  of  the  typing. 

2 Reference  to  the  barrow  and  its  pottery  sequences  has  also  been  made  in  Burcheil,  J.  P.  T.  & Piggott,  S., 
‘Decorated  Pottery  from  the  Bed  of  the  Ebbsfieet,  North  fleet,  Kent.’  Ant.  J.  xiv,  1939,  415,  note  1 ; the  axe 
fragments  are  referred  to  in  P.P.S.  xv,  1949,  16;  Piggott,  S.,  The  Excavation  of  Cairnpapple  Hill , West 
Lothian , P.S.A.S.  lxxxii  (1947/8),  103;  and  P.P.S.  xvii  (1951),  119  and  121.  Illustrations  of  the  Food 
Vessels  and  the  Urn  appeared  in  E.  T.  Cowling’s  Rombalds  Way  (Otley  1946)  (pp.  66,  107 : PI.  XV,  1 & 2: 
see  also  p.  33),  also  in  Stuart  Piggott,  Neolithic  Cultures  of  the  British  Isles  (Cambridge  1954)  (several 
mentions).  Later  references  include  a passing  mention  in  Longworth,  I.  H. : Yorkshire  (Regional  Archae- 
ologies) (1965),  27. 
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Fig>2.  Plan  of  main  excavated  features. 


The  skeleton  had  been  partially  disturbed  and  the  cranium  and  long  bones  were  missing. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  grave,  about  one  foot  from  the  presumed  position  of  the  feet  of 
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the  body,  was  another  boulder,  of  gritstone,  one  side  flat,  the  other  rounded,  set  on  edge 
with  the  flat  side  towards  the  grave  and  fixed  in  position  with  smaller  stones.  This  boulder 
showed  the  effects  of  intense  heat  and  may  have  been  originally  a hearth-stone,  perhaps 
from  the  pre-barrow  settlement.  The  boulder  first  mentioned  may  have  originally  been 
fixed,  like  the  gritstone  one,  but  fallen  on  the  body  when  the  grave  was  re-opened. 

The  disturbance  of  Burial  1 was  caused  by  the  insertion  in  the  lower  end  of  the  grave, 
to  a depth  of  3 ft.  6 ins.  of  a female  (Burial  2)  between  35  and  45  years  of  age;  laid  on  the 
right  side,  the  head  to  the  southwest,  the  right  hand  towards  the  face  and  the  left  arm 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  Behind  the  head  and  in  contact  with  the  skull  was  a 
bone  pin  5 ins.  long,  made  from  the  shank  bone  of  a sheep;  this  pin  may  have  secured 
the  woman’s  hair  (Fig.  9);  close  to  the  hips,  a flint  knife  2f  ins.  long  was  found,  showing 
traces  of  use  and,  near  the  heel  of  the  right  foot,  a number  of  roughly  struck  flakes  of 
flint.  A fair  amount  of  powdered  charcoal  was  in  contact  with  the  body  and  this  part  of 
the  grave  was  lined  with  limestone  slabs  and  the  bottom  pitched  with  stones  for  the 
protection  of  the  body.  The  body  appeared  to  have  been  laid  on  a mass  of  soft  material 
into  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  skull,  it  had  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  overlying 
barrow,  with  disturbance  and  fracture  of  some  of  the  long  bones.  The  teeth  showed  gross 
evidence  of  disease  (see  Appendix  I).  The  grave  was  filled  with  marl,  which  contained 
burnt  cobbles,  two  bones  of  a domestic  pig  and  a large  quantity  of  snail  shells1  (see 
Appendices  II  & III). 

At  a depth  of  1 ft.  6 ins.  in  the  grave,  a child  of  three  years  of  age  had  been  inserted 
(Burial  3).  It  had  been  laid  on  the  right  side  in  a flexed  position  with  the  head  to  the 
southwest.  The  hands  appeared  to  have  been  placed  over  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and 
near  the  vertebrae  was  a small,  oval,  plano-convex  flint  knife  embedded  in  a deposit  of 
charcoal  which  surrounded  the  body.  The  skull  was  crushed  flat  and  the  bones  much 
decayed. 

Near  the  east  side  of  Grave  I but  within  its  limits,  at  the  level  of  the  old  turf  line  were 
the  remains  of  a foetus  of  seven  months,  covered  by  a small  cairn  of  stones  (Burial  4). 

Along  the  main  axis  of  the  upper  part  of  Grave  I was  a sharply  defined  V-shaped  filling 
of  darker-coloured  soil  or  decayed  turf.  No  doubt  this  represents  the  sinking  into  the 
grave  of  the  overlying  turf  mound,  due  to  settlement  and  shrinkage  of  the  soil  with  which 
the  grave  was  filled. 

The  whole  grave  was  covered  with  a turf  mound  2 ft.  6 ins.  high,  which  overlay  not  only 
the  old  turf  line  but  also  the  superjacent  layer  of  marl  thrown  out  of  the  central  grave. 
Into  the  turf  mound  had  been  introduced  a cremation  (Burial  5)  1 ft.  down,  marked 
on  the  surface  of  the  mound  by  a cairn  of  stones.  This  represented  a young  person  under 
the  age  of  16  years.  Adjacent  to  this  cairn  was  a number  of  stones  in  the  form  of  a rough 
wall  and  immediately  in  front  of  this  was  buried  a child  about  12  months  old,  whose 
remains  were  found  in  a very  decayed  and  fragmentary  condition  (Burial  6). 

Grave  II.  On  the  north  side  of  the  barrow  was  a large  pit  grave,  9 ft.  6 ins.  by  3 ft. 
6 ins.,  dug  through  the  original  turf  line  into  the  marl,  with  vertical  sides.  The  throw-out 
from  this  overlay  the  old  turf  line,  as  in  the  case  of  the  central  grave  and  they  may 
therefore  be  more  or  less  contemporary.  At  all  events,  Grave  II  was  cut  prior  to  the 
erection  of  the  barrow,  because  a low  turf  mound,  6 ins.  high,  with  which  it  was  covered, 
underlay  and  raised  up  the  inner  courses  of  the  revetment  which  surrounded  the  barrow 
(see  below).  No  marks  of  tools  could  be  found  on  the  walls  of  the  grave.  The  grave 
contained  the  skeleton  of  a male  in  the  early  twenties  (Burial  7),  laid  on  the  left  side  in  a 
flexed  position,  the  head  to  the  east  and  the  hands  raised  to  the  face.  No  grave  goods  were 
present,  although  a small  quantity  of  charcoal  was  in  contact  with  the  bones. 

Grave  III.  26  ft.  from  the  south  edge  of  the  barrow  was  a shallow  grave  sunk  through 
the  original  turf  line,  orientated  east  and  west,  5 ft.  8 ins.  by  3 ft.  by  15  ins.  deep  below 
the  turf  line.  This  contained  the  body  of  a child  of  12  or  13  years  (Burial  8)  laid  on  its  back 
with  its  head  to  the  west  but  the  face  turned  round  towards  the  south  and  the  limbs 

1 Many  thousands : this  may  imply  exposure  of  the  graves  over  several  years. 


GREEN  HOWE,  north  deighto  n , w.r. 
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flexed,  also  towards  the  south.  The  skeleton  was  in  a very  decayed  condition;  beneath 
the  body  and  extending  for  some  distance  round  it  was  a layer  of  dark  carboniferous 
material,  mixed  with  small  whitish  particles  and  greasy  to  the  touch.  In  front  of  the  knees 
was  a Food  Vessel  crushed  and  broken,  only  one  side  of  which  was  in  contact  with  the 
dark  material.  The  relative  age  of  Grave  III  to  Graves  I and  II  could  not  be  exactly 
determined,  but  that  it  is  roughly  contemporary  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable. 

The  next  use  of  this  cluster  of  graves  was  the  burial  of  a child  of  5 years,  placed  6 ins. 
above  the  old  turf  line  on  the  east  side  of  the  central  turf  mound  and  covered  by  a turf 
addition  to  this  (Burial  9).  The  body  had  been  laid  northeast  to  southwest  on  the  left  side 
in  a flexed  position;  the  bones  were  much  decayed.  Near  the  skull  was  a Food  Vessel 
crushed  almost  flat;  this  had  to  be  removed  in  a block  and  the  fragments  given  pre- 
servative treatment  before  the  restoration  of  the  complete  pot.  The  impression  of  a grain 
of  corn  is  visible  on  one  side. 

Grave  IV.  On  the  northeast  side  of  the  barrow  was  a large  pit  containing 
the  flexed  body  of  an  adult,  with  a flint  knife  (Burial  13).  This  grave  was  also  a 
primary  feature,  not  only  because  the  barrow  revetment  is  undisturbed  above  it  but 
because  the  spread  from  the  central  turf  mound  extends  for  a short  distance  over  it.  It  was 
therefore  in  existence  before  Grave  I was  re-opened  to  admit  Burial  2 and  the  turf  mound 
erected  upon  the  grave  now  containing  Burials  1 and  2.  The  additional  turf  layer  over 
the  central  turf  mound  (a  secondary  feature  to  Grave  I,  perhaps  in  connection  with 
Burials  5 and  6),  also  extends  over  the  edge  of  Grave  IV. 

At  this  point  the  whole  complex  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  the  present  barrow, 
although  whether  this  was  done  as  an  integral  part  of  the  original  scheme,  or  later  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  burials  still  to  be  described,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Certainly 
the  turf  mound  covering  Grave  II  was  in  place  before  the  final  barrow  was  built  (see 
above),  but  the  absence  of  a weathering  horizon  or  superimposed  earth  layer  to  this  turf 
mound  seems  to  imply  that  the  barrow  was  erected  immediately  the  cluster  of  graves  was 
complete.  The  structure  of  the  barrow  is  at  all  events  consistent  with  that  of  other 
barrows  of  Food  Vessel  age  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  consider  this  one  as  an  integral 
scheme,  although  a short  intervening  stage  has  to  be  assumed  to  allow  for  the  use  of  the 
central  turf  mound  for  secondary  burials. 

The  material  of  the  barrow  consisted  of  marl  mixed  with  fragments  and  small  pockets 
of  earth  and  turf  and  had  evidently  been  scraped  off  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  land, 
where  only  a few  inches  of  soil  overlies  rock.  Inevitably  in  the  process,  some  debris  from 
pre-barrow  settlement  on  the  site  was  incorporated;  although  some  of  the  pottery  and 
implements  were  no  doubt  contemporary  with  the  barrow,  most  of  them  are  identical 
with  those  found  on  and  in  the  old  turf  line  (some  from  its  base). 

Round  the  outside  of  the  barrow,  except  for  a gap  on  the  south  side,  was  a revetment 
consisting  of  two  courses  of  stones,  inside  and  below  which  was  a kerb  of  flat  stones 
sloping  obliquely  outwards,  to  carry  the  thrust.  An  ‘extra’  revetment  of  loose  stone  was 
piled  against  this  rough  wall  and  carried  over  it  for  some  distance  up  the  side  of  the 
mound,  where  it  thinned  out  in  a scree  of  cobbles  a few  inches  below  the  present  surface 
of  the  mound.  On  the  south  side  was  no  revetment,  but  a few  large  stones,  widely  spread, 
in  the  position  it  would  have  occupied,  and  a marking  row  of  single  stones.  This  suggests 
that  material  ran  short  when  this  stretch  was  reached,  not  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
completing  the  revetment.  Many  stones  in  the  revetment  showed  signs  of  burning,  due 
probably  to  domestic  use  in  the  earlier  settlement  site. 

Secondary  Burials.  Into  the  top  and  sides  of  the  finished  barrow,  were  inserted  three 
secondary  burials: — 

(a)  On  the  south  side,  about  12  ins.  down,  was  a Cinerary  Urn,  inverted  in  a shallow 
pit.  Its  base  had  been  much  damaged  by  rabbiters,  but  about  70  fragments  were 
recovered,  which  enabled  restoration.  The  Urn  was  about  two-thirds  filled  with 
the  cremated  remains  of  a young  person  between  the  ages  of  13  and  17  (Burial  10). 
Among  the  fragments  of  bone  was  found  a quantity  of  burnt  flint  flakes  and  a 
perfect,  unburnt,  leaf-shaped  flint  knife  of  fine  workmanship,  2|  ins.  by  1 f ins. 
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Fig.  4.  Pottery  from  pre-barrow  soil  and  mound  (1). 
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(b)  North  of  the  centre,  near  the  surface  of  the  mound,  was  a cremation  deposited  in  a 
stone-lined  pit,  covered  by  a limestone  capstone  (Burial  11). 

(c)  On  the  top  of  the  mound,  scattered  over  an  area  about  6 ft.  in  diameter  and 
reaching  about  2 ft.  6 ins.  below  the  surface,  were  the  bones  of  an  adult  male. 
Although  this  burial  had  been  much  disturbed,  it  could  be  shown  to  have  been 
buried  in  a flexed  position.  There  were  no  grave-goods  and  the  body  was  un- 
protected (Burial  12).  The  technical  report  shows  that  the  man  had  suffered  from 
rheumatism. 

Below  the  revetment  on  the  northeast  side,  above  one  side  of  Grave  IV,  was  the  skeleton 
of  an  adult  (Burial  14).  This  must  be  regarded  as  a secondary,  although  being  under  the 
revetment,  which  shows  no  definite  signs  of  disturbance  here,  its  relation  to  the  whole  is 
obscure. 

Small  fragments  of  cremated  bone  were  found  outside  the  barrow  on  the  south  side. 
These  could  represent  a cremation  carried  out  outside  the  barrow  and  buried  later  inside. 
Two  or  three  small  heaps  of  stone  on  the  southeast  side  with  nothing  under  them  may 
have  originally  covered  food  offerings.1 

No  post-holes  were  found  under  or  near  the  barrow  and  the  hearth  below  the  old  turf 
line  was  the  only  evidence  of  domestic  structure  relating  to  the  pre-barrow  settlement. 


THE  POTTERY,  FLINTS  AND  OTHER  MATERIAL 
The  pottery  in  the  pre-barrow  soil  and  the  mound  (Figs.  4 and  5). 

One  of  the  significant  features  of  Green  Howe  is  the  large  quantity  of  pre-barrow 
pottery  found  below  the  barrow  in  the  old  land  surface.  Much  of  this  is  echoed  in  the 
pottery  found  in  the  mound  itself.  This  must  have  been  scraped  together  from  the 
surrounding  land  or  perhaps  some  brought  by  mourners  from  a distance.  Some  may  be 
strictly  contemporary  with  the  barrow,  but  most  of  it  is  comparable  with  the  pre-barrow 
material.  The  rest,  if  any,  if  not  also  from  this  period,  must  be  dated  in  the  unknown, 
but  perhaps  not  very  long,  interval  between  the  Late  Neolithic  and  the  point  in  the  Food 
Vessel  phase  when  the  barrow  was  erected. 

Unfortunately  the  importance  of  keeping  separate  the  pre-barrow  material  from  the 
mound  material  was  not  appreciated  during  the  excavation  and,  in  spite  of  strenuous 
efforts,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  separate  it  with  any  confidence.  But  the  value  of  the 
material  is  still  very  great  and  the  picture  to  be  derived  from  it  is  still  broadly  reliable. 
There  was  no  doubt  a Late  Neolithic  settlement  on  the  site,  followed  by  a period  of 
unknown  length  punctuated  only  by  a few  Beakers.  These  may  have  narrowly  preceded 
the  Food  Vessel  barrow  itself. 


In  the  following  table,  86  sherds  are  classified  and  some  of  them  illustrated  in  Figs.  4 
and  5.  In  addition,  some  800  ‘crumbs’,  some  decorated,  were  also  collected  (see  Appendix 
IV  below). 


Ebbsfleet 

1 

2 and  3 

4 

5 

6 to  20 


Mortlake 
21  to  23  and  26 
29,  30,  32  and  33 
24, 25, 27, 28  and 
31 


Jar  rim,  incised  lattice  decoration,  a row  of  pits  in  the  neck. 

Simple  rims  of  bowls,  incised  lattice  decoration. 

Rim,  either  out-bent  of  a bowl  or,  more  likely,  in  turned  for  a saucer,  plain. 
Shoulder,  plain. 

Cord  decorated  body  fragments,  rims  and  shoulders.  Hard  black  or  dark  grey  fabric, 
often  burnished.  Total  21  decorated  sherds,  7 with  incised  lattice  and  15  plain. 

Heavy  rims  of  bowls. 

Simple  rims  of  bowls. 

Body  fragments. 

Coarse  brown  or  reddish  fabric,  cord  maggot,  bird  bone  and  incised  decoration. 
Total  22  sherds. 


1 Mr.  Kent  recollected  that  16  burials  were  found,  including  a boy  on  the  west  side  of  the  barrow,  in 
part  of  the  primary  mound.  The  notes  available  do  not  refer  to  this  and  it  has  not  been  included  in  the 
description. 


21 


22 


Fig.  5.  Pottery  from  pre-barrow  soil  and  mound  (2). 
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Fig.  6,  Flints  (1) 
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Rinyo-Clacton  and  rusticated 

34  . . . . Sherd  of  straight  walled  vessel,  with  flat-topped  rim,  cordons  and  rustication  on  the 

exterior. 

35  . . . . Sherd  with  finger  nail  impressions. 

36  and  37  . . Body  fragments  with  incised  decoration,  hatched  lozenges. 

Soapy  dark  grey  to  brown  fabric,  reddish  tones.  Total  9 sherds. 

Bronze  Age  comb-decorated 

38  and  39  . . Two  sherds  decorated  with  the  impressions  of  an  oval-toothed  comb,  coarse  brown 

fabric,  coarser  than  the  usual  beaker  fabrics. 

Beakers 

40  . . . . Body  fragment,  comb  decoration. 

41  . . . . Body  fragment,  horizontal  cord  lines. 

42  . . . . Rim  fragment,  horizontal  cord  lines. 

Buff  to  brown  fragments,  weathered  surfaces. 

Food  Vessel 


Flints  (Figs.  6,  7 
1-6 
7-8 
9 

10  . . 

11  .. 

13-14 
12  and  15 
16-19 
20-28 
29-31 

32,33,35-37  . 
34  . . 

38-45 
48  .. 

46-47 


Single  rim  fragment  with  a wide  bevelled  rim,  concave  neck,  decorated  with  cord 
impressions  on  the  deep  lip  and  bevel.  Brown  fabric, 
and  8). 

. Leaf-shaped  arrowheads,  all  patinated  flint. 

. Thick  double-edge  points,  made  on  stout  flakes. 

. Petit-tranchet  derivative  arrowhead,  Class  C. 

. Broad  plano-convex  flint  knife,  dark  brown  flint,  accompanying  Burial  3 in  Grave  I. 
. Tanged  and  barbed  arrowhead,  point  broken  off. 

. Double-edged  knives. 

. Single  platformed  cores,  flaked  around  three  sides. 

. Single-edged  knives. 

. Flakes  and  blades  with  serrated  edges. 

. End  scrapers. 

. End  and  side  scrapers. 

. A stout  rod  retouched  along  one  edge,  broken  across  by  a hinge  fracture. 

. Broad  scrapers. 

. Double-edged  point,  like  7 and  8. 

. Small  oval  scrapers,  Beaker  type. 


There  is  a total  absence  of  flakes  and  chippings  amongst  the  North  Deighton  assemblage.  On 
occupation  sites,  waste  of  this  nature  usually  predominates  over  the  finished  implements.  The  only  items 
of  waste  present,  two  blade  cores,  appear  to  be  typically  Mesolithic. 1 


The  Stone  Axe  Fragments  (Fig.  9.  1 - 5) 2 

The  Stone  Axe  Sub-committee  of  the  Southwestern  Group  of  Museums  and  Art  Galleries  kindly 
examined  these  and  identified  them  as  follows: — 

No.  323A 

Macro.  Slightly  porphyritic  rock  of  brownish  tint. 

Micro.  Tuff  with  basaltic  fragments. 

Suggested  locality:  None  suggested. 

No.  323B 

Macro.  Fine-grained  greenish-grey  tuff. 

Micro.  Tuff. 

Suggested  locality:  Group  VI.  Stake  Pass. 

No.  323C 

Macro.  Fine-grained  greenish-grey  tuff. 

Micro.  Tuff. 

Suggested  locality:  Group  VI.  Stake  Pass. 

No.  323D 

Macro.  Yellowish-grey  fine-grained  rock. 

Micro.  Augite  granophyre. 

Suggested  locality:  Group  VII.  Graig  Lwyd. 


The  North  Deighton  axe  fragments  have  been  re-examined  and  are  included  in  the  revised  list  of 
specimens  published  by  the  Stone  Axe  Sub-committee  of  the  Southwestern  Group  of  Museums  and  Art 
Galleries. 3 They  are  there  described  as  follows: — 


Serial  No. 

323A 

323B 

323C 

323D 


County  No. 
York  3 
York  4 
York  5 
York  6 


Type  of  specimen. 
axe  (frag) 
axe  (frag) 
axe  (frag) 
axe  (frag) 


Petrological  Group. 
Horneblende  granophyre 
VI 

VI 

VII 


1 See  Appendix  IV. 

2 It  should  be  emphasised  that  due  to  the  dispersal  of  finds  over  time  it  is  far  from  clear  whether  the 
fragments  illustrated  were  actually  those  sectioned.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  illustrated  and  the  sectioned 
fragments  did  come  from  the  site.  {Editor). 

3 P.P.S.  xxviii  (1962),  209. 


Fig.  8.  Flints  (3) 
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Fig.  9.  Stone  axes  and  bone  pin. 


The  determination  for  No.  323A  is  a revision  from  the  original  diagnosis.  Dr.  F.  S.  Wallis  kindly 
tells  me  that  on  revision  this  was  seen  not  to  be  a tuff,  as  at  first  thought.  No  provenance  is  known  for 
the  rock  as  now  diagnosed  and  the  Sub-committee  have  not  found  a parallel  for  it  among  the  1200  odd 
samples  they  have  investigated.  It  could  perhaps  be  from  a glacial  erratic  found  in  Yorkshire,  originating 
from,  say,  Scandinavia  or  from  Northwest  England. 

Professor  Piggott  points  out  in  this  report 1 the  association  at  North  Deighton  of  Group  VI  (Great 
Langdale)  and  VII  (Graig  Lwyd),  an  association  also  noted  at  Cairnpapple  and  the  West  Kennet  Avenue. 
The  datings  so  far  established  for  objects  in  these  groups  are  from  the  middle  to  late  third  millennium  B.C. 

NOTE  ON  THE  NEOLITHIC  CULTURAL  MATERIAL  FROM 
GREEN  HOWE,  NORTH  DEIGHTON 
By  Professor  Stuart  Piggott 

(a)  Pottery 

With  the  exception  of  some  sherds  of  undecorated  red  ware,  with  no  surviving  features  such  as  rims 
and  shoulders,  from  the  old  land  surface  beneath  the  barrow,  which  could  be  regarded  as  related  to  the 
Neolithic  Grimston  Ware  fabric  in  Yorkshire,  the  pottery  from  North  Deighton  belongs  to  a group 
assigned  to  cultures  which  I formerly  classed  as  Secondary  Neolithic  in  the  British  Isles. 2 Disregarding 
this  obsolete  classification,  the  main  affinities  are  with  the  pottery  of  the  Peterborough  Culture  styles, 
with  some  interesting  parallels  with  the  Ebbsfleet  rather  than  the  Mortlake  style. 3 Other  sherds  have 
affinities  to  a local  style,  presumably  late  Neolithic,  in  the  East  Riding  and  other  parts  of  Northern 
England. 

A representative  series  of  significant  sherds,  shown  in  Figs.  4 and  5,  illustrates  the  close  affinities  with 
pottery  from  the  Ebbsfleet  type  site.  Fig.  4.  1,  with  its  cross-hatching  inside  and  outside  a simple  rim 
and  a row  of  shallow  circular  depressions  at  the  base  of  the  outer  zone,  can  be  paralleled  at  Ebbsfleet. 4 
The  type-site  also  affords  a sherd  comparable  with  Fig.  4.  1 6, 5 which  may  also  be  compared  with  another 
sherd  from  Combe  Hill,  Eastbourne,  Sussex. 6 7 This  last  site  provides  internal  cord  ornament  on  a simple 
rim  which  may  be  compared  with  North  Deighton  (Fig.  4.  9). 7 Some  North  Deighton  rims  (Fig.  4.  8 and 
10)  may  also  be  compared  with  others  from  Ebbsfleet, 8 and  the  use  of  fine  long  whipped  cord  impressions 
(Fig.  4.  8,  10,  14,  20  and  26)  is  paralleled  on  vessels  from  Windmill  Hill,  Wiltshire,  which  fall  within  the 
Ebbsfleet  style. 9 The  Ebbsfleet  style  was  one  of  the  several  ceramic  styles  current  in  the  Middle  Neolithic 


1 P.P.S.  xxviii  (1962),  234. 

2 Piggott,  S.,  Neolithic  Cultures  of  the  British  Isles  (Cambridge  1954)  302  ff. 

3 Ibid.,  308-10. 

4 Burchell,  J.  P.  T.  & Piggott,  S.,  ‘Decorated  Pottery  from  the  Bed  of  the  Ebbsfleet,  Northfleet,  Kent,’ 
Ant.  J.  xix  (1939),  406-70:  Fig.  6.  For  shallow  pits  cf.  Fig.  7.  6. 

5 Ibid.,  Fig.  7.  18. 

6 Musson,  R.,  ‘An  Excavation  at  Combe  Hill  Camp  near  Eastbourne’,  Suss.  Arch.  Coll.  Ixxxix  (1950) 
105-16:  Fig.  3.  14. 

7 Ibid.,  Fig.  3.  16. 

8 Piggott,  op.  cit.  (1939),  Fig.  7.  5 & 6. 

9 Smith,  I.  F.,  Windmill  Hill  & Avebury  (Oxford  1965),  73-4:  Fig.  31-2. 
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period ; radiocarbon  dates  associated  with  the  Ebbsfleet  style  are  (BM.113)  2710  ±150  B.C.  at  Ebbsfleet1 
and  (BM.74)  2570 ±150  B.C.  at  Windmill  Hill. 2 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  MortJake  style  is  provided  by  two  rim  profiles  (Fig.  4.  2 and  7)  and  a 
massive  hollow  neck  and  shoulder  (Fig.  4. 12).  The  heavy  rims  have  parallels  at  Sewell’s  Cave3  in  Craven. 
However,  the  T-shaped  rim  (Fig.  5.  21)  recalls  the  sherd  from  Mortimer’s  barrow  30  at  Aldro,4  and 
pottery  from  Driffield5  and  other  sites  in  Northern  and  Eastern  England,  representing  a local  Late 
Neolithic  style  of  Peterborough  Ware.  The  shallow  undecorated  saucer  represented  at  Green  Howe 
(Fig.  4.  4)  has  a partial  parallel  in  a vessel  from  Iver,  Bucks. 6 

(b)  Flint 

Apart  from  the  plano-convex  flint  knife  found  with  the  child’s  Burial  (No.  3)  (Fig.  6.  10),  the  flint 
artifacts  were  associated  with  the  Neolithic  pottery  discussed  above.  Flakes  with  worked  edges  approx- 
imating to  knife-blades  are  not  very  distinctive  types  (Fig.  6.  12  and  Fig.  7.  16-18).  A stout  implement 
(Fig.  10.  34)  appears  to  be  related  either  to  the  plano-convex  knife  form  or  to  the  so-called  fabricators. 
Arrowheads  are  represented  by  a petit  tranchet  derivative  arrowhead  (Fig.  6.  9),  a form  found  in  Peter- 
borough and  Rinyo-Clacton  associations, 7 and  leaf-shaped  arrowheads  (Fig.  6.  1 to  6)  are  types  common 
to  most  Neolithic  cultures  in  Britain.  The  tanged  and  barbed  form  of  arrowhead  (Fig.  6.  11)  does  not 
appear  to  antedate  the  appearance  of  the  Bell-beaker  culture  in  the  British  Isles. 8 The  large  number  of 
scrapers  (Figs.  7 and  8.  29  to  33  and  35  to  44)  are  of  forms  which  again  could  occur  in  any  Neolithic  or 
indeed  Early  Bronze  Age  context. 

(c)  Stone 

Of  outstanding  interest  are  the  fragments  of  polished  stone  axes,  over  30  of  which  have  been  found, 
varying  from  minute  chips  to  recognisable  fragments  (Fig.  9.  1 to  5).  They  were  examined  by  the  Stone 
Axe  Sub-Committee  of  the  Southwestern  Group  of  Museums;  four  thin  sections  were  examined  and 
the  remainder  assigned  macroscopically. 9 Three  fragments  (including  Fig.  9.  5)  belonged  to  the  Sub- 
committee’s Group  VII,  the  augite-granophyre  of  Graig  Lwyd  in  North  Wales  and  the  remaining  28 
(including  Fig,  9.  1 to  4)  to  Group  VI,  a tuff  of  Great  Langdale  in  the  Lake  District.  Both  types  are 
representative  products  of  two  of  the  major  centres  for  the  manufacture  of  stone  axes  in  Neolithic  Britain 1 0 
and  their  occurrence  together  at  North  Deighton  is  paralleled  at  the  Cairnpapple  Henge  Monument  in 
West  Lothian. 1 1 


THE  MATERIAL  FROM  THE  GRAVES 
By  E.  S.  Wood 

Pottery 

(a)  Food  Vessel  (Fig.  10. 1)  from  inhumation  of  child  in  grave  (Burial  8,  Grave  III).  This  has  a gritty 
black  body  with  smoothed  buff-brown  surfaces.  It  has  two  grooves  round  the  neck.  The  decoration, 
which  consists  of  horizontal  lines  of  irregular  cord  maggots,  roughly  herringbone,  is  confined  to  the  upper 
part.  Height  5£  ins.;  diams.  outside  rim  6fo  ins,,  inside  rim  5 ins.;  base  Yfo  ins. 

(b)  Food  Vessel  (Fig.  10. 2)  from  inhumation  of  child  under  addition  to  central  turf  mound  (Burial  9). 
This  has  a buff,  bumpy  surface  and  is  a somewhat  crude  pot.  The  neck  has  one  groove.  Ornament 
consists  of  a row  of  long  maggots,  set  obliquely,  just  below  the  rim,  with  another  below  the  shoulder. 
Between  these,  just  above  the  shoulder,  is  a row  of  punctures  produced  by  impressing  and  twisting  the 
apparently  frayed  end  of  a stick.  A similar  row  runs  round  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  the  rim  is  impressed 
with  maggots.  Height  5 ins. ; diams.  outside  rim  5i  ins.,  inside  rim  4|  ins. ; base  3£  ins. 

(c)  Collared  Urn  (Fig.  10.  3)  from  south  side  of  mound  (secondary),  inverted,  with  the  cremation  of  a 
young  person  (Burial  10).  This  has  a sooty-black  body  with  large  grits;  buff-brown  surfaces.  The  collar 
is  ornamented  with  three  lines  of  maggots,  the  top  one  long  and  vertical,  the  second  long  and  oblique,  the 
third  short  and  oppositely  slanting.  The  neck  has  square  panels  of  cord  impressions,  alternately  vertical 
and  horizontal  with,  below  them,  a line  of  small  cord  hollows.  The  top  of  the  (flat)  rim  has  a continuous 
line  of  cord  impression.  The  pot  was  very  fragmentary  when  found  and  the  following  dimensions  are 
partly  conjectural:  height  10^  ins.;  diams.  outside  rim  9 ins.,  inside  rim  8i-0-  ins.;  maximum  diam.  ins.; 
base  4 ins.;  depth  of  collar  1-fo  ins.,  neck  1±0-  ins. 


1 Radiocarbon , 5 (Harvard  1963),  105. 

2 Smith,  op.  cit . , 11. 

3 Raistrick,  A.,  ‘Excavations  at  Sewell’s  Cave,  Settle’,  Pro.  Univ.  Durham  Phil.  Soc.,  ix  (1931)  200-1, 
Fig.  5.  1-2. 

4 Mortimer,  J.  R.,  40  Years  Researches  ...  68,  Fig.  142. 

5 Manby,  T.  G.,  ‘A  Neolithic  Site  at  Driffield’,  Y.A.J.  xxxix,  (1957)  169-78,  Fig.  2.  5. 

6 Lacaille,  A.  D.,  ‘Prehistoric  Pottery  found  at  Iver,  Bucks.’  Records  of  Bucks,  xiii,  (1937),  287-99, 
PI.  II.  1. 

7 Piggott,  op.  cit . (1954),  311. 

8 Piggott,  S.,  ‘Abercromby  and  After:  the  Beaker  Cultures  of  Britain  Re-examined’,  Culture  & Environ- 
ment (1963),  77-8. 

9 Stone,  J.  F.  S.  & Wallis,  F.  S.,  ‘Third  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Southwestern  Group  of 
Museums  and  Art  Gallery  on  the  Petrological  Determination  of  Stone  Axes’,  P.P.S.  xvii  (1951),  99-158, 
nos.  323  A-C  (Group  VI);  323D  (Group  VII). 

10  Piggott,  op.  cit.  (1954),  289-95. 

11  Piggott,  S.,  ‘The  Excavation  of  Cairnpapple  Hill,  West  Lothian*,  P.S.A.S , Ixxxii  (1947-8),  68-123, 
Fig.  16. 
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Fig.  10.  Pottery  from  burials. 


Other  objects 

Bone  Pin.  This  was  found  with  the  female  burial  in  central  grave  (Fig.  9.  6).  It  is  5 ins.  long,  under  side 
hollow,  width  at  end  § in.  The  point  shows  marks  of  its  making.  Polished. 

Jet , from  mound 

Button,  conical  with  V-perforation,  polished,  f in.  diameter,  in.  high,  holes  ^ in.  across. 

Two  Beads,  cut  from  rod  and  with  round  holes  cut  from  both  sides;  one  is  | in.  diameter,  hole  £ in. 
diameter,  in.  thick;  the  other  same  diameter  and  hole  size,  but  only  ^ in.  thick. 

Rough  piece  of  Jet 

Bronze  Tube,  c.  2 ins.  long,  patinated:  found  in  the  mound,  without  association.  This  appears  to  be  Iron 
Age,  but  its  purpose  is  obscure. 

Note  on  the  finds 

The  archaeological  material  (pottery,  small  finds,  etc.)  described  above  is  housed  at  the  Royal  Pump 
Room  Museum,  Flarrogate.  A permanent  display  is  maintained.  The  Yorkshire  Museum,  York,  has 
part  of  a bowl  found  with  a secondary  burial  on  the  south  side  of  the  mound  and  seems  also  to  have  the 
piece  of  bronze  tube,  also  the  800  or  so  ‘crumbs’  of  neolithic  pottery  referred  to  above  (p.  10)  and  in 
Appendix  IV. 1 Some  of  the  stones  which  lined  Grave  I are  at  Tatefield  Hall,  Beckwithshaw. 

The  Human  remains.  The  adult  female  skeleton  (Burial  2,  Grave  I)  was  loaned  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  and  was,  pending  rebuilding  of  their  museum,  lodged  at  the  British  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  It  is  numbered  4.03.4  in  the  catalogue  of  their  osteological  collections.  Other  bone 
material  is  believed  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the  war.  Much  of  the  remainder  is  at  Harrogate 
Museum. 

The  Animal  Bones  and  Mollusca  were  presented  to  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Early  Bronze  Age  barrow  of  Green  Flowe  stood  on  a site  first  occupied  in  the  mid- 
Second  Millennium  B.C.  by  Neolithic  settlers.  The  occupation  debris  of  this  early 
settlement  was  preserved  in  the  old  soil  covered  by  the  burial  mound  and  further  debris 
was  included  in  the  soil  scraped  up  from  round  about  to  build  the  barrow.  The  full 
extent  of  this  occupation  site  is  unknown  and  the  wide  variety  of  pottery  styles  suggests 
more  than  one  community  or  period  of  occupation. 


1 See  Appendix  IV. 
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The  construction  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age  burial  mound  was  a complex  procedure, 
beginning  with  the  digging  of  a central  grave  and  three  satellite  graves  in  which  in- 
humation burials  were  deposited;  the  graves  were  filled  and  two  were  capped  by  small 
mounds  of  turf  and  an  additional  inhumation  burial  was  covered  by  one  of  these  mounds. 
These  burials  were  variously  accompanied  by  pottery  Food  Vessels,  oval  flint  knives  and  a 
bone  pin.  Further  burials  were  inserted  into  the  central  turf  capping  before  the  covering 
mound  of  earth  was  finally  erected,  with  its  outer  revetment  of  stones:  all  these  burials 
must  be  broadly  contemporary. 

The  barrow  was  used  for  later  interment,  as  there  were  four  secondary  burials,  one  a 
cremation  in  a collared  urn,  a second  in  a small  stone  cist,  while  another  was  placed  at 
the  edge  of  the  mound,  in  the  revetment. 

The  time  lag  between  the  building  of  the  graves  and  the  building  of  the  barrow  may  not 
have  been  very  long.  The  four  graves  may  have  been  dug  successively  for  the  burials  of 
individuals  requiring  grave  interment,  and  the  graves  covered  with  turf.  The  satellite 
burials  inserted  into  the  turf  cappings  completed  this  initial  interment  phase  and  the 
covering  mound  was  then  erected.  The  later  use  of  the  barrow  for  secondary  burial  took 
place  at  an  unknown  interval  of  time,  but  the  urn  burial  must  have  been  inserted  at  the 
opening  of  the  Middle  Bronze  Age. 

The  wider  connection  of  the  Neolithic  occupation  and  the  Bronze  Age  burial  customs 
are  discussed  separately.  In  both  periods  Green  Flowe  shows  its  close  connections  with 
the  East  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Province  with  which  the  Magnesian  Eimestone 
foothills  of  the  Pennines  are  connected  by  the  York  and  Escrick  moraines  and  the  rivers 
of  the  Humber  system.  Excavated  barrows  on  the  western  side  of  the  Vale  of  York  are 
few  and  at  the  time  of  its  excavation  Green  Howe  was  one  of  the  first  barrows  to  be  dug 
in  Yorkshire  in  modern  times. 

THE  SITE  IN  ITS  CONTEXT 
By  T.  G.  Manby 

The  wider  connections  of  the  Neolithic  cultural  material  from  Green  Howe  have  been 
discussed  above  by  Professor  Piggott  (pp.  16-17)  who  has  also  stressed  the  need  to 
consider  the  regional  aspects  of  the  assemblage.  The  major  component  represented  by 
the  pottery,  the  Ebbsfleet  style,  reaches  the  northern  limit  of  its  distribution  in  Yorkshire, 
and  North  Deighton  marks  the  westerly  fringe  of  this.  Ebbsfleet  style  pottery  has  been 
recognised  at  a number  of  sites  in  East  Yorkshire,  at  some  eight  sites  on  the  chalk  Wolds 
and  one  on  the  limestone  hills  that  form  the  northern  side  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  The 
latter  comprises  the  sherds  from  the  mound  material  of  the  Monklands  Barrow, 
Thornton-le-Dale.1  Likewise,  on  the  Wolds  sherds  have  been  found  in  the  mound 
material  of  barrows  excavated  at  Thwing,2  Riggs,3  Towthorpe,4  and  Weaverthorpe.5 
All  these  sites,  like  North  Deighton,  represent  cultural  material  likely  to  have  been 
accidentally  incorporated  into  later  burial  mounds.  Actual  occupation  sites  yielding 
Ebbsfleet  Ware  have  been  identified  at  Flamborough,6  and  Boynton,7  both  near  Brid- 
lington. Three  weathered  sherds  of  possible  Ebbsfleet  Ware  were  found  at  the  Craike  Hill 
occupation  site  near  Driffield.8 

Although  North  Deighton  may  seem  geographically  remote  from  the  East  Yorkshire 
sites,  the  twin  ridges  of  the  York  and  Escrick  moraines  would  have  provided  easy  routes 

1 Manby,  T.  G.,  ‘Neolithic  “B”  Pottery  from  East  Yorkshire’,  Y.A.J . xxxix  (1956),  3,  Fig.  2. 

2 Ibid .,  Fig.  3.  1-5. 

3 Newbigin,  N.,  ‘The  Neolithic  Pottery  of  Yorkshire’,  P.P.S.  iii  (1937),  215,  Fig.  6.  1. 

4 Hull  Museum. 

5 Newbigin,  op.  cit.,  212-3,  Fig.  4.  6 - 9. 

6 Moore,  J.  W.,  ‘Excavations  at  Beacon  Hill,  Flamborough  Head’,  Y.A.J.  xli  (1964),  191-202.  A second 
site  has  since  been  discovered  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Beacon  Hill,  unpublished  material  in  the  Grantham 
Collection,  Driffield. 

7 Two  sites,  unpublished,  Grantham  Collection,  Driffield. 

8 Manby,  T.  G.,  ‘A  Neolithic  Site  at  Craike  Hill,  Garton  Slack’,  Ant.  J.  xxxviii  (1958),  227,  Fig,  5.  30-32. 
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linking  the  Wolds  with  the  limestone  foothills  of  the  Pennines.1  Pottery  in  the  Ebbsfleet 
style  has  not  yet  been  identified  further  west  in  the  Yorkshire  Pennines,  but  southwards 
in  the  Peak  District,  it  has  been  recognised  at  Reynard’s  Cave  in  Dovedale.2 

Green  Howe  provides  the  largest  Ebbsfleet  assemblage  available  from  Yorkshire  but 
the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  material  from  this  and  all  other  sites  renders  detailed 
comparisons  difficult.  Of  the  vessel  forms,  the  globular  jar  (Fig.  4.  1)  is  also  represented 
at  Thwing,  Boynton,  Riggs  and  Weaverthorpe.3  The  shouldered  bowl  form  is  also 
represented  at  Flamborough,  Thornton-le-Dale  and  the  second  Boynton  site.4  The  thin 
rims,  represented  at  Green  Howe  (Fig.  4.  1,  7,  8 and  12)  do  not  occur  on  any  other  jars  in 
Yorkshire  and  only  on  shouldered  bowls  at  Thornton-le-Dale,  Weaverthorpe  and  the 
second  Flamborough  site.5 

Incised  lattice  decoration  and  the  use  of  pits  in  the  neck  (Fig.  4.  1)  are  not  represented 
at  any  of  the  East  Yorkshire  - sites,  where|cord  maggot  impressions  were  the  favoured 
decoration;  maggot  lattice  only  appears  on  a rim  at  Thornton-le-Dale6  and  cord  lattice 
inside  the  rim  at  Weaverthorpe.7  A horizontal  herringbone  pattern  was  preferred,  seen 
at  Thornton-le-Dale,  Thwing,  Boynton  and  Flamborough8  as  well  as  at  Green  Howe 
(Fig.  4.  9,  11,  16,  18  and  19)  in  maggot  impressions  and  simple  cord  impressions  at 
Riggs.9 

At  the  Ebbsfleet  type  site,  the  jar  form  and  incised  decoration  predominates,  shouldered 
bowls  and  cord  decoration  are  scarce.10  However,  at  Windmill  Hill  and  Whitehawk  the 
shouldered  bowl  and  cord  decoration  predominates.11  The  full  chronological  development 
of  Ebbsfleet  style  pottery  has  still  to  be  established  but  a progression  from  the  jar  form 
and  its  accompanying  incised  lattice  decoration  to  shouldered  bowls  and  cord  decoration 
would  accord  with  the  idea  of  typological  development  of  Ebbsfleet  into  Mortlake  style 
pottery.12 

The  chronological  position  of  Ebbsfleet  style  pottery  in  Northern  England  is  only 
demonstrated  at  Beacon  Hill,  Flamborough,  where  it  was  contemporary  w?ith  Towthorpe 
Ware  and  stratigraphically  earlier  than  bell  beaker.13  This  sequence  is  repeated  in  the 
ditches  of  Windmill  Hill,  where  Ebbsfleet  style  pottery  was  associated  with  the  radio- 
carbon date  of  2570 ±150  B.C.  (B.M.  -74)  for  the  earliest  ditch  siltings.14 

The  remaining  Neolithic  pottery  from  Green  Howe  - Mortlake  style,  Rinyo-Clacton 
and  Beaker -is  chronologically  later  in  date  and  the  inclusion  of  this  material  in  the 
scraping  up  of  top  soil  for  the  mound  suggests  that  some  of  the  non-ceramic  material 
could  also  belong  to  a non-Ebbsfleet  occupation.  The  Mortlake  style  pottery  is  very  well 
represented  in  Yorkshire  at  numerous  sites  on  the  Wolds  and  spreading  to  the  limestone 
hills  of  Northeast  Yorkshire  and  deep  into  the  Pennines.  The  nearest  site  to  Green  Howe 
is  Elbolton  Cave,  Threshfield  in  Wharfedaie,  producing  pottery,  bone  pins  and  inhum- 
ation burials.15  Further  west,  Mortlake  Ware  comes  from  the  caves  of  Attermire,  Lesser 

1 Raistrick,  A.,  ‘The  Bronze  Age  in  West  Yorkshire’,  Y.A.J . xxix  (1927),  365,  Fig.  11. 

2 Kelly,  J.  H.,  ‘Excavations  at  Reynard’s  Cave,  Derbyshire’,  Derbys.  Arch.  J.  lxxx  (1960),  120-1, 
PI.  XII,  1-2. 

3 Manby,  op.  cit.  (1956),  3,  Fig.  3.  1 ; Newbigin,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  4.  4,  and  unpublished  material  in  the 
Grantham  Collection,  Driffield. 

4 Moore,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  4.  4;  Manby,  op.  cit.  (1956),  Fig.  2.  1-7. 

3 Manby,  op.  cit..  Fig.  2.  1 & 6:  Newbigin,  op.  cit..  Fig.  4.  7,  and  unpublished  material,  Grantham 
Collection,  Driffield. 

6 Manby,  op.  cit..  Fig.  2.  2. 

7 Newbigin,  op.  cit.,  PI.  XVI,  4. 

8 Manby,  op.  cit..  Fig.  1.  1,  3, 4,  7 & 8 and  unpublished  material  in  the  Grantham  Collection,  Driffield. 

9 Newbigin,  op.  cit..  Fig.  6.  1. 

10  Burchell,  J.  P.  T.  & Piggott,  S.,  ‘Decorated  Pottery  from  the  Bed  of  the  Ebbsfleet,  Northfleet,  Kent,’ 
Ant.  J.  xix  (1939),  409-20. 

11  Smith,  I.  F.,  Windmill  Hill  & Avebury  (Oxford  1965),  73-4,  Fig.  31-2;  Curwen,  E.  C.,  ‘Excavation  in 
Whitehawk  Camp,  Brighton’,  Sussex  Arch.  Coll,  lxxiv  (1934),  116-9  & Ixxvii  (1936),  80,  Fig.  20-2. 

12  Piggott,  S.,  Neolithic  Cultures  of  the  British  Isles  (Cambridge  1954),  308-10. 

13  Moore,  op.  cit.,  195-6. 

14  Smith,  op.  cit.,  11. 

1 5 Jones,  E.,  ‘Exploration  of  Elbolton  Cave’,  Pro.  Yorks.  Geo.  Soc.  xi  (1889),  86-90  & 307  and  xii  (1892), 
Skipton  Museum  and  Cartwright  Hall  Museum,  Bradford. 
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Kelco  and  Sewell’s  Cave  near  Settle.1  This  spread  of  Mortlake  style  pottery  can  be 
continued  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Irish  Sea  at  Warton  Dog  Hole  Cave  overlooking 
Morecambe  Bay2  and  ultimately  to  the  Lake  District  coastal  lowlands,  with  pottery  from 
Walney  Island  to  Trough  Head  and  Ehenside  Tarn.3 

The  recognition  by  petrological  examination  of  stone  axes  from  North  Deighton  as  of 
Lake  District  and  North  Wales  origin  (pages  13,  i6)  is  of  some  geographical  importance. 
The  scatter  of  large  ‘Cumbrian’  axes,  the  finished  trade  product  of  the  Lake  District  axe 
factories,  suggests  a trade  route  through  the  Central  Pennines  from  Morecambe  Bay, 
along  the  Great  Scar  Limestone  to  the  Ripon  area.4  A second  route  is  indicated  by 
implement  scatter  through  the  Central  Pennines  by  way  of  Ribblesdaie,  then  south  of 
the  Aire  Gap  and  along  the  Aire-Wharfe  watershed  to  the  Escrick  moraine.5  The  Group 

VI  axe  material  from  Green  Howe  could  have  been  brought  into  the  district  by  either  of 
these  routes,  but  it  is  closer  to  the  latter.  The  presence  of  Group  VI I axes  in  the  Central 
Pennines  is  also  of  some  interest  and  shows  that  the  demand  for  stone  axes  in  the  area  was 
sufficient  to  attract  the  products  of  the  more  distant  North  Wales  axe  factory.  A Group 

VII  axe  from  Pateley  Bridge  has  been  petrologically  identified.6  The  trade  routes  from 
the  North  Wales  factories  into  Yorkshire  have  still  to  be  established  and  a rough-out  axe 
from  Stocksbridge  shows  that  some  unfinished  implements  were  traded  into  the  Central 
Pennines.7  A high  proportion  of  stone  axes  from  the  Peak  District  belong  to  Group  VII8 
and  a scatter  of  these  axes  across  Staffordshire  fills  the  gap  between  the  Peak  District  and 
North  Wales.9 

The  extent  of  the  Neolithic  occupation  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  hills  which  form 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  Pennines  has  still  to  be  determined.  The  combination  of  a 
well-drained  limestone  soil  with  connections  by  land  routes,  and  the  Yorkshire  river 
system  must  have  attracted  colonisation  from  the  densely  settled  Wolds.  Unfortunately, 
the  agricultural  attraction  of  the  limestone  also  applied  to  the  Roman  and  medieval 
periods  and  few  prehistoric  field  monuments  survive.  The  possible  cursus  at  Newton 
Kyme  and  the  Thornborough  Henges  and  cursus10  are  field  monuments  that  survive,  and 
serve  to  show  that  large  organised  Neolithic  communities  occupied  the  western  fringe  of  the 
Vale  of  York.  Further  evidence  of  Neolithic  occupation  is  provided  by  the  scatter  of 
flint  and  stone  implements  - axes  are  the  most  numerous,  including  some  of  flint11  and 
leaf-shaped  and  petit  tranchet  arrowheads  also  occur.  This  distribution  of  artifacts 
continues  westwards  on  to  the  adjoining  Millstone  Grit  country,  where  the  better-drained 
soils  below  the  1200  ft.  contour  would  have  provided  grazing  and  hunting.  The  ecological 
situation  on  the  Magnesian  Limestone  in  the  Neolithic  period  is  uncertain,  but  the  rich 
soil  below  Green  Howe,  and  the  mollusca,  suggest  woodland  conditions.  The  nearest  site 
subject  to  pollen  analysis  is  at  Stump  Cross  on  the  gritstone  moors  above  Pateley  Bridge 
at  1200  ft.  O.D.,  seventeen  miles  northwest  of  Green  Howe.  This  site  shows  a spread  of 
blanket  bog  over  the  gritstone  hills  at  the  expense  of  the  woodland  which  starts  at  the 
beginning  of  Zone  Vila,  evidence  of  agriculture,  with  weeds  of  cultivation  and  cereal 

1 Unpublished  material  in  the  Pig  Yard  Museum,  Settle;  Newbigin,  op.  cit .,  216;  Raistrick,  A., 
‘Excavations  at  Sewell’s  Cave,  Settle’,  Pro . Univ.  Durham  Phil.  Soc.  ix  (1931),  191-205,  Fig.  22. 

2 Jackson,  J.  W.,  ‘Report  on  the  Exploration  of  Dog  Hole  Cave’,  T.  Lane.  & Cheshire  A.S,  xxvii  (1909), 
1-32:  Lancaster  Museum. 

3 Cross,  M.,  ‘A  Prehistoric  Settlement  on  Walney  Island,  Part  II’,  T.  Cumb.  & West.  A.A.S.  n.s.  xxxix 
(1939),  273-4,  Fig.  12  and  an  unpublished  sherd  from  Trough  Head  in  Barrow-in-Furness  Museum. 
Piggott,  S.,  ‘The  Neolithic  Pottery  of  the  British  Isles’,  Arch.  J.  lxxxviii  (1953),  143,  Fig.  22. 

4 Manby,  T.  G.,  ‘The  Distribution  of  Rough-out,  “Cumbrian”  and  related  stone  Axes  of  Lake  District 
origin  in  Northern  England’,  T.C.  & W.A.A.S.  n.s.  lxv  (1965),  13,  Fig.  1. 

5 Ibid.,  12. 

6 ‘Petrological  Analysis  of  Prehistoric  Stone  Implements’,  Y.A.J.  xli  (1965),  355. 

7 Sheffield  Museum  J.  16.10.75.1. 

8 Information  from  G.  D.  Lewis,  Sheffield  City  Museum. 

9 Gunstone,  A.  J.  H.,  ‘An  Archaeological  Gazetteer  of  Staffordshire’,  N.  Staffs.  J.  of  F.S.  4 (1964), 
11  ff. 

1 0 Information  from  H.  G.  Ramm  and  Thomas,  N.,  ‘The  Thornborough  Circles,  Near  Ripon’,  Y.A.J. 
xxxviii  (1955),  427-45;  Vatcher,  F.  M.,  ‘The  Thornborough  Cursus,  Yorks.’,  Y.A.J.  xl  (1960),  169-82. 

1 1 Thomas,  N.,  ‘A  Polished  Flint  axe-head  from  the  Thornborough  Circles’,  Y.A.J.  xli  (1963),  14—15. 
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pollen  appears  in  the  succeeding  Zone  Vllb.1  The  site  would  be  too  far  west  to  reflect 
the  environment  of  the  Ebbsfleet  community  of  Green  Howe  but  the  lower  gritstone  hills 
would  provide  an  area  for  expansion  of  any  Neolithic  settlement  on  the  limestone.  The 
local  Neolithic  settlement  was  sufficient  to  attract  the  products  not  only  of  the  Lake 
District  axe  factories  and,  less  commonly,  those  of  North  Wales,  but  also  from  sources  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  Cornwall2  either  directly  or  by  way  of  the  great  East  Yorkshire 
settlement  area. 


THE  BRONZE  AGE 

The  primary  burial  phase  of  Green  Howe  began  with  the  digging  of  the  central  grave, 
followed  immediately  or  after  a short  interval  by  the  three  satellite  graves.  The  importance 
attached  to  the  central  grave  is  indicated  by  its  size  and  its  re-opening  to  permit  additional 
burials.  Further  burials  were  inserted  in  the  covering  mounds  of  turf  and  by  the  time  the 
covering  barrow  was  erected,  the  site  was  not  an  individual  sepulchre  but  a small  cemetery. 
The  burials  were  crouched  inhumations,  the  single  cremation  showing  that  rite  was  a 
minority  feature.  The  grave  goods  of  Food  Vessels  and  plano-convex  flint  knives  were 
deposited  with  only  a relatively  small  proportion  of  the  burials.  The  burial  tradition  was 
continued  by  the  insertion  of  further  inhumations  as  secondary  burials  in  the  mound, 
which  contrast  with  the  cremation  burial  contained  in  a collared  urn. 

The  environment  of  Green  Howe,  on  the  Magnesian  Limestone  hills  that  form  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Pennines,  in  the  Neolithic  period,  has  already  been  considered.  Its 
attractions  remained  during  the  Bronze  Age  but  few  field  monuments  of  the  period 
survive,  owing  to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  Roman,  medieval  and  recent  periods. 
Green  Howe  is  not  the  only  barrow  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age  in  the  area.  At  Newton 
Kyme,  six  miles  southeast  of  North  Deighton,  during  the  excavation  of  the  Roman  fort, 
two  inhumation  graves  were  found  and  one  was  accompanied  by  a Food  Vessel  and  a 
boar’s  tusk.3  This  site  is  just  south  of  the  River  Wharfe;  any  barrow  that  may  have 
existed  here  would  have  been  levelled  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  Roman  fort. 
At  Ferry  Fryston,  seventeen  miles  south  of  North  Deighton  and  overlooking  the  River 
Aire,  a primary  Beaker  barrow  had  a secondary  burial  accompanied  by  a Food  Vessel4 
as  well  as  unaccompanied  inhumations  and  urn  burials.5  In  the  Vale  of  York,  close  to 
the  River  Ouse,  a barrow  has  been  excavated  at  Little  Ouseburn,  some  seven  miles 
northeast  of  Green  Howe.  The  Little  Ouseburn  barrow  had  a central  grave  containing  a 
tree  trunk  coffin  burial,  covered  by  a turf  stack  and  a boulder  cairn,  all  covered  by  an 
outer  turf  stack.6  All  these  sites  belong  to  the  same  Food  Vessel  inhumation  complex 
represented  at  Green  Howe. 

A large  barrow  group  exists  in  the  Vale  of  Mowbray,  situated  on  the  morainic  gravels 
adjoining  the  Magnesian  Limestone  some  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Green  Howe.  The 
barrows  are  concentrated  around  the  Henge  monuments  of  Thornborough  and  Hutton 
Moor  and  some  were  dug  into  during  the  nineteenth  century.7  A large  barrow  at  West 
Tanfield  had  an  inhumation  burial  in  a tree  trunk  coffin,  accompanied  by  a Food  Vessel.8 
Another  Food  Vessel  accompanied  burial  was  the  primary  inhumation  in  a barrow  at 
Kirklington.9  The  only  barrow  in  this  area  to  be  excavated  in  modern  times  is  Quernhow, 
Ainderby,  which  had  a complicated  series  of  burials  and  building  phases.10  The  burials 

1 Walker,  D.  N.,  ‘A  Site  at  Stump  Cross,  Near  Grassington  . . . ’ P.P.S.  xxii  (1956),  25-6,  Fig.  1. 

2 Axes,  petrologically  identified  by  G.  Russell  Coope,  from  Ripon  and  Eavestone  (Wakeman’s  House 
Museum,  Ripon),  also  ‘Bridlington’  type  axes  (likely  to  be  of  Cornish  rock)  - ‘A  Stone  Axe  from  Skelton 
on  Ure’,  Y.A.J.  xxxvi  (1944),  130-1  from  around  Boroughbridge. 

3 Information  from  the  excavator,  H.  G.  Ramm,  in  advance  of  publication. 

4 Abercromby,  J.,  Bronze  Age  Pottery  . . . (Oxford  1912),  I,  Fig.  104. 

5 Greenwell,  W.,  British  Barrows  (1877),  371-4. 

6 P.P.S.  xxv  (1959),  274. 

7 Thomas,  N.,  Y.A.J.  xxxviii  (1955),  436-7;  Lukis,  W.  C.,  ‘The  Flint  Implements  and  Tumuli  of  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Wath,  near  Ripon’,  Y.A.J.  i (1870),  116-22. 

8 Lukis,  ibid.,  119,  PI.  II.  1. 

9 M’call,  H.  B.,  Story  of  the  Family  of  Wandesforde  (1903),  107;  see  below,  p.  175 

10  Waterman,  D.  N.,  ‘Quernhow,  A Food  Vessel  Barrow  in  Yorkshire’,  Ant.  J.  xxxi  (1951),  1-24. 
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here  were  all  by  cremation,  the  initial  burial  was  in  a central  pit,  accompanied  by  a Food 
Vessel;  a small  mound  of  sand  had  been  heaped  over  this  and  four  more  cremations 
deposited  on  and  around  this  heap  before  a ring  wall  of  cobbles  and  the  'primary  mound’ 
was  erected  over  them.  The  whole  was  then  capped  by  cobbles  supported  by  an  earthen 
bank  with  a boulder  peristalith  64  ft.  in  diameter.  A secondary  burial  phase  then  took 
place  with  an  area  of  cobbles  capping  being  cleared  and  cremations,  one  accompanied  by 
a Food  Vessel,  were  deposited  before  a final  outer  covering  layer  of  sand  was  laid  down, 
to  form  a mound  100  ft.  in  diameter. 

Green  Howe  and  Quernhow  repeat  the  pattern  of  a central  burial  deposit  with 
satellite  burials  round  about  before  a complex  composite  mound  was  erected  over  them. 
In  each  case  a minority  of  the  burials  was  accompanied  by  Food  Vessels  deposited  as 
accessory  vessels.  However,  the  contrast  between  the  sites  lies  in  the  burial  rite  of  crem- 
ation and  inhumation.  A single  cremation  occurred  at  Green  Howe,  where  crouched 
inhumation  was  the  rule,  associated  with  grave  burial.  But  at  Quernhow,  all  the  burials 
were  by  cremation  and,  apart  from  slight  hollows,  graves  were  not  dug.  The  excavator 
of  Quernhow  recognised  this  distinction,  along  with  certain  structural  features  of  the 
site,  and  looked  to  the  moorlands  of  Northeast  Yorkshire  for  the  origin  of  these  features.1 
Quernhow  in  the  Vale  of  Mowbray  is  overlooked  by  the  Hambleton  Hills  escarpment  of 
the  Northeast  Yorkshire  Moors  and  the  district  is  more  readily  accessible  from  there  than 
from  the  more  distant  Wolds  of  the  East  Riding.  However,  the  Magnesian  Limestone 
foothills  of  the  Pennines  south  of  Ripon  are  linked  to  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  by  the  York 
and  Escrick  moraines  and  the  Rivers  Wharfe,  Nidd,  Ouse  and  Aire  provide  water  routes 
through  the  low  marshlands  of  the  Vale  of  York.2 

It  is  the  chalklands  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  that  provide  the  closest  parallels  to  the 
burial  traditions  of  Green  Howe  and  the  other  sites  of  this  period  at  Newton  Kyme, 
Little  Ouseburn,  Ferry  Fryston  and  West  Tanfield.  These  sites  represent  an  extension 
westwards  of  the  features  of  the  Food  Vessel  communities  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  which 
in  the  Early  Bronze  Age,  as  in  other  periods,  formed  the  heartland  of  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Province.  The  extensive  barrow  groups  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  and  the 
adjacent  moorland  areas  of  Northeast  Yorkshire  were  subjected  to  intensive  explor- 
ation in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Greenweli,  Mortimer,  Ruddock,  Londesborough, 
Atkinson,  Kendall  and  many  others.  The  exploits  of  these  diggers  produced  a vast  body 
of  finds  and  information  in  varying  detail  and  reliability  relating  to  the  Bronze  Age  in  the 
area.  The  first  half  of  the  present  century  added  little  to  the  picture  and  it  has  only  been 
in  the  last  two  decades  that  the  techniques  of  scientific  excavation  have  been  applied  to 
East  Yorkshire  barrows.  Many  of  the  general  features  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  the  area 
suggested  by  the  study  of  nineteenth  century  excavations,  have  now  been  confirmed  and 
extended  in  the  light  of  modern  results.  The  excavation  of  Staxton  Beacon  produced 
many  of  the  features  seen  at  Green  Flowe,  especially  the  Food  Vessel/inhumation 
tradition  of  a site  used  for  multiple  burials  before  the  erection  of  the  barrow.  In  advance 
of  the  wider  conclusion  arising  from  the  Staxton  Beacon  excavation  and  the  reassessment 
of  the  nineteenth  century  excavation3  it  will  serve  to  summarise  the  aspects  relevant  to 
the  interpretation  of  Green  Howe.  The  Early  Bronze  Age  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Province  was  dominated  by  the  inhumation  burial  rite  represented  by  barrows  containing 
as  many  as  ten  burials  that  were  more  or  less  contemporary,  deposited  before  and  during 
the  erection  of  large  composite  burial  mounds.  The  cultural  complex  cannot  be  defined 
by  a series  of  absolute  associations  but  by  majority  features.  Food  Vessels  occur  with 
only  a minority  proportion  of  the  burials,  a feature  stressed  at  Green  Howe,  so  the  wider 
aspects  of  burial  rite  have  to  be  considered.  Inhumation  in  crouched  and  flexed  positions, 
with  or  without  pottery,  is  the  rule  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  deposited  in  barrows  with 
central  and  satellite  graves  of  individual  or  multiple  size.  The  re-opening  of  graves  to 
insert  further  burials  is  a feature,  along  with  the  use  of  timber  for  grave  linings  and  some 

1 Waterman,  D.  N.,  ‘Quernhow,  A Food  Vessel  Barrow  in  Yorkshire’,  Ant.  J.  xxxi  (1951),  23-4. 

2 Elgee,  F.  & E.  W„,  Archaeology  of  Yorkshire  (1933),  67-70;  Raistrick,  A.,  ‘The  Bronze  Age  in  West 
Yorkshire’,  Y.A.J.  xxix,  (1927-8),  365. 

3 Staxton  Beacon  report  to  be  published  shortly. 
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burials  are  in  tree  trunk  coffins.  The  Food  Vessel/inhumation  tradition  extends  into  the 
moorlands  of  Northeast  Yorkshire,  where  cist  burial  also  appears.  In  this  complex, 
cremation  burials  occur,  sometimes  directly  associated  with  inhumations  but  it  is  only  a 
minority  feature;  however,  the  cremations  were  deposited  in  graves  of  sizes  suitable  for 
inhumation  burials.  On  the  Wolds  cremations  represent  only  one  in  every  ten  burials 
and  one  in  six  Food  Vessels  are  associated  with  the  rite. 

On  the  moorlands  of  Northeast  Yorkshire  the  ratios  change,  cremations  with  Food 
Vessels  are  nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  inhumations  with  Food  Vessels.  The  tendency 
is  for  the  cremations  to  be  placed  on  the  old  land  surface  of  the  barrow,  not  in  graves  and 
the  cremation  rite  is  exclusive  at  some  sites,  like  Hinderwell  Beacon1  and  Brotton.2  It  is 
this  Food  Vessel/Cremation  tradition  that  was  recognised  at  Quernhow,  demonstrating 
the  extension  of  the  custom  into  the  Vale  of  Mowbray.  The  wider  aspects  of  the  geo- 
graphical pattern  of  inhumation  and  cremation  rites  associated  with  Food  Vessels  are 
difficult  to  assess  due  to  the  shortage  of  finds  between  the  East  Yorkshire  Food  Vessel 
distribution  and  the  other  areas  of  its  occurrence  like  the  Peak  District,3  the  Lake  District,4 
Northern  Northumberland  and  Southern  Lincolnshire.5 

The  infrequent  bronze  work  associated  with  Food  Vessel  burials  serves  to  indicate  the 
Early  Bronze  Age  date  of  these  burials,  contemporary  with  the  two  phases  of  the  Wessex 
Culture;6  extension  of  the  vessel  type  into  the  Middle  Bronze  Age  would,  however,  be 
difficult  to  prove.  The  only  available  radiocarbon  date  for  Food  Vessels,  from  a cremation 
buriai  at  Harland  Edge  in  North  Derbyshire,  is  (BM-178)  1490itl50  B.C.7 

The  secondary  burials  at  Green  Howe  included  a cremation  contained  in  an  inverted 
collared  urn,  representing  a cultural  contrast  to  the  primary  burials  of  the  site.  The  old 
‘chest  of  drawers’  classification  of  Bronze  Age  pottery  is  now  discarded  and  Food  Vessels 
and  Collared  Urns  are  recognised  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  contemporary.  The  Green  Howe 
urn  belongs  to  the  Secondary  series  of  Collared  Urns;  the  row  of  impressions  on  the 
shoulder  relates  it  to  the  ‘Pennine  Urn’  class  distinguished  by  Varley.8  These  Urns,  with 
their  shoulder  decoration,  a preponderance  of  cord  impressed  herringbone  on  the  collars 
and  incised  lattice  on  the  neck,  are  a characteristic  element  of  the  northwestern  province 
of  the  Bronze  Age  in  England,  distinguished  by  Bu’lock.9  This  province,  represented  by 
cremation  cemetery/collared  urn  associations,  embraces  the  Yorkshire-Lancashire 
Pennines,  the  Peak  District  and  the  Lake  District.  The  ‘Pennine’  Urns  also  occur  in  the 
moorlands  of  Northeast  Yorkshire  10but  also  sparsely  scattered  over  the  Yorkshire  Wolds.11 
The  wider  scatter  of  these  urns  reaches  into  Southwestern  Scotland,12  with  stray  examples 
in  Southern  Lincolnshire13  and  East  Anglia.14  The  origin  of  the  ‘Pennine’  urns,  a regional 
variety  of  the  Collared  Urn  series,  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper  but  the  example 
from  Green  Howe  demonstrates  that  the  form  is  later  than  the  Food  Vessel  inhumation 
complex  in  the  Pennine  area.  The  presence  of  this  vessel  at  Green  Howe  serves  to  link  the 
Pennine  distribution  of  these  urns  with  the  ‘Pennine’  urn  distribution  in  Eastern 
Yorkshire. 

1 Hornsby,  W.,  and  Laverick,  J.  D.,  ‘British  Barrows  around  Boulby’,  Y.A.J.  xxv  (1918-19),  445-6. 

2 Hornsby,  W.,  and  Stanton,  R.,  ‘British  Barrows  near  Brotton’,  Y.A.J.  xxiv  (1916-17). 

3 Manby,  T.  G.,  ‘Food  Vessels  of  the  Peak  District’,  Derby s.  Arch.  J.  Ixxvii  (1957),  1-29. 

4 Fell,  C.  F.,  ‘Two  enlarged  food-vessels  from  Howe  Hill,  Thursby  . . . ’ T.  Cumb.  & West.  A.  & A.S. 
n.s.  Ixvii  (1967),  20-23. 

5 Numerous  Food  Vessels  in  the  Collection  of  Grantham  Museum. 

6 Manby,  op.  cit .,  5-6:  Simpson,  D.  D.  A.,  ‘Food  Vessels:  Association  and  Chronology’,  Studies  in 
Ancient  Europe  (Leicester  1968),  200-2. 

7 Riley,  D.  N.,  ‘An  Early  Bronze  Age  Cairn  on  Harland  Edge,  Beeley  Moor’,  Derbys.  Arch.  J.  lxxxvi 
(1966),  31-50. 

8 Varley,  W.  J.,  ‘The  Bleasdale  Circle’,  Ant.  J.  xviii  (1938),  162-6  & 169-71. 

9 Bu’lock,  J.  D.,  ‘The  Bronze  Age  in  the  North-West’,  Trans.  Lane.  & Ches.  Ant.  Soc.  71  (1961),  1-42. 

10  Varley,  op.  cit.,  170;  also  further  urns  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum,  York  and  the  British  Museum. 

1 1 Mortimer,  J.  R.,  Forty  Years  Researches  . . . (1905),  Fig.  259,  424-5,  433  & 440. 

1 2 Morrison,  A.,  ‘Cinerary  Urns  and  Pygmy  Vessels  in  South-West  Scotland’,  Trans.  Dumf.  & Gall. 
A.  & N.H.S.  xlv  (1968),  No.  6,  41,  43,  85,  91. 

13  Whitwell,  B.,  Archaeological  Notes,  Lines.  A.  & A.S.  Rep.  10,  (1964),  59-60,  PI.  I. 

1 4 Lethbridge,  T.  C.,  ‘Excavation  of  the  Snailwell  Group  of  Bronze  Age  Barrows’,  Pro.  Camb.  Ant.  Soc. 
xlii  (1950),  PI.  VII.  2. 
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APPENDIX  I 

THE  SKELETAL  MATERIAL  FROM  GREEN  HOWE 

By  Dr.  A.  J.  E.  Cave 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  (1939) 

Material  submitted  for  report,  December  1938,  by  H.  J.  Stickland.  Excavated  by  the  Harrogate 
Group  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society.  Of  12  burials,  numbered  1-12,  all,  save  No.  9 were 
available  for  examination. 

No  satisfactory  criteria  are  available  for  the  assessment  of  racial  features  and  the  very  mutilated 
condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  osseous  material  entirely  precludes  the  gathering  of  osteometric  data  by  the 
customary  methods.  Attention  has  therefore  been  confined  to  establishing  as  accurately  as  possible  (a) 
the  human  identity  of  these  several  burials,  (b)  the  age  and  sex  of  each  individual  represented.  The 
determination  of  the  historic  period  to  which  these  remains  belong  must  depend  upon  satisfactory 
archaeological  evidence  - which,  in  this  case,  is  fortunately  forthcoming.  Wherever  feasible,  individual 
bones  have  been  repaired  before  examination  but  complete  restoration  of  crania  has  not  proved  possible. 
In  the  case  of  cremated  remains,  naturally  very  little  can  be  said : the  establishment  of  human  identity 
alone  is  the  main  task  confronting  the  anatomist : age  may  sometimes  be  fairly  accurately  assessed,  but 
the  sexing  of  calcined  fragments  is  rarely  a practical  undertaking.  In  the  following  notes  on  the  individual 
burials  no  attempt  has  been  made  at  speculations  as  to  racial  type,  etc.,  and  comment  has  been  confined 
strictly  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  osteological  evidence. 

Burial  1.  Imperfect  skeleton  of  an  adult  (presumably  male).  Bones  present: — 

(1)  Axial  skeleton:  atlas,  axis,  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  7th  cervical  vertebrae,  6 thoracic  vertebrae  (including 
Th.  1st  and  1 1th),  a broken  thoracic  transverse  process,  3 lumbar  vertebrae  (1  being  L.V.  5th).  (These 
bones  are  all  of  good  size  and  are  healthy  and  well-formed.  They  suggest  the  male  sex).  Five  com- 
plete ribs  and  a number  of  rib  fragments,  all  vigorously  marked  and  well  built,  suggestive  of  the  male. 
Sternum  complete.  The  manubrium  is  still  independent  of  the  gladiolus,  but  the  xiphisternum  is 
fused  therewith.  The  gladiolus  has  male  characters  and  is  unduly  broad  in  its  penultimate  distal 
portion,  where  midventrally  it  is  pierced  by  a small  foramen  (anatomical  variation  of  no  import). 
The  sterno-costal  articulations  are  normal  in  number  and  arrangement. 

(2)  Pectoral  girdle  and  upper  limb:  both  clavicles  are  present,  their  sternal  ends  being  damaged : both  are 
vigorous  bones  with  well-developed  conoid  tubercles  and  strong  impressions  for  the  attachment  of 
the  rhomboid  (costo-clavicular)  ligaments.  The  right  radius  (268  mm.  long)  is  present:  it  is  normal 
in  all  respects.  Of  carpal  bones  there  are  present  the  two  capitate  bones  (ossa  magna),  right  unciform 
(hamate),  right  scaphoid  (navicular),  right  trapezium,  right  trapezoid,  1 right  semilunar.  The 
metacarpals  are  represented  by  the  right  1st,  4th,  5th  of  the  series  and  the  left  2nd  and  4th.  Numerous 
finger  phalanges  are  also  present.  Beyond  suggesting,  by  their  build  and  size,  their  derivation  from 
a male  skeleton,  these  various  hand  bones  call  for  no  comment. 

(3)  Pelvic  girdle  and  lower  limb:  represented  solely  by  the  left  fibula,  the  2 patellae  and  some  of  the  bones 
of  each  foot.  The  fibula  is  some  388  mm.  long  and  exceptionally  fluted  and  ridged  by  what  must  have 
been  an  habitually  active  musculature.  The  patellae  are  typical  normal  bones.  The  right  foot  is 
represented  by  the  os  calcis,  astragalus,  scaphoid  (damaged),  cuboid  (damaged),  internal  cuneiform 
(damaged),  the  metatarsal  and  proximal  phalanx  of  the  big  toe  and  the  3rd  metatarsal,  besides  odd 
phalanges.  Of  the  left  foot  there  remains  the  os  calcis,  scaphoid,  metatarsals  1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  5th 
and  the  proximal  big  toe  phalanx  and  odd  phalanges.  All  these  foot  bones  are  of  stout  build  and 
size  strongly  suggestive  of  the  male. 

Animal  bones:  accompanying  this  skeleton  are  two  non-human  bones,  viz.  the  humerus  and  ulna  of  an 
immature  pig. 

Burial  2.  An  almost  complete  adult  $ skeleton  of  estimated  stature  of  4 ft.  11  ins.  Inhumation. 

(1)  The  skull:  square-faced  and  brachy cephalic  (cephalic  index  82.  5).  Sagittal  and  coronal  sutures 
closed.  Moderate  supra-orbital  eminences;  brow  broad  and  smooth;  temporal  ridges  and  secondary 
markings  minimal;  mastoids  small.  Orbits  microseme,  rectangular  in  outline,  with  down-dragging 
of  their  inferolateral  corners.  Nose  (much  broken)  mesorhine,  with  prominent  anterior  nasal  spine. 
Face  straight  (orthognathous).  Palate  imperfect.  Maxillary  right  2nd  and  3rd  molars  shed  long 
before  death,  likewise  left  maxillary  1st  premolar  and  3rd  molar.  Remaining  maxillary  teeth  excess- 
ively and  obliquely  crown-worn,  with  complete  attrition  of  cusps  and  deformity  of  occlusal  surfaces 
of  some  teeth  (m  R,  m 3rd,  L.  m 2nd  and  3rd).  Pulp  cavity  of  L.  m 2nd  opened  up  by  attrition. 
Much  tartar  in  situ.  Mandible  of  light  and  delicate  build.  Left  2nd  and  3rd  molars  and  right  3rd 
molar  shed  long  before  death.  The  alveoli  of  the  former  teeth  have  not  healed  well  - suggesting  a 
residual  infection.  The  right  2nd  premolar  alveolus  (now  empty)  suggests  a condition  of  dental 
(apical)  abscess ; the  2nd  premolar  on  this  side  may  have  been  retained  at  death  or  lost  shortly  before. 
The  tooth  immediately  next  (i.e.  the  1st  molar)  is  extremely  carious  and  remains  as  little  more  than 
an  empty  shell.  The  mandibular  teeth  are  heavily  encrusted  in  places  with  tartar.  In  view  of  the 
evidence  of  dental  caries,  abscess  formation  and  the  like,  it  is  obvious  that  this  individual  suffered 
considerably  from  her  faulty  dentition. 

The  anatomical  evidence  of  the  skull  would  suggest  an  age  of  about  35-45  years. 

(2)  Axial  skeleton:  the  vertebrae  are  represented  by  the  7 cervical,  10  thoracic,  5 lumbar  and  the  very 
imperfect  sacrum.  The  4th  and  5th  lumbar  bodies  manifest  a slight  degree  of  osteophytic  lipping  of 
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their  cranial  and  caudal  borders.  The  sacrum  retains  traces  (on  the  left  side  only)  of  the  former 
independence  of  its  first  element.  The  numerous  ribs  present  are  typically  delicate  female  bones 
with  well-marked,  perfectly  healthy  articular  facets.  The  sternum  is  represented  by  the  manubrium 
only  - typically  short  and  broad. 

(3)  Upper  limb:  the  clavicles  are  long  and  slender  bones,  the  right  being  distinctly  stouter  than  its  fellow; 
neither  bone  manifests  very  vigorous  secondary  marking;  the  imperfect  scapulae  require  small 
notice;  each  has  a smallish,  low  coracoid  process  and  a healthy  glenoid  fossa.  The  humeri  are 
typically  ? bones,  presenting  each  a well-marked  lateral  supra-condylar  ridge  and  an  emphatic 
musculo-spiral  groove;  the  right  bone  lacks  its  proximal  end.  The  forearm  bones  are  again  slight  and 
slender,  but  fairly  well  marked  by  their  attached  muscles  and  ligaments.  Of  the  hands  the  following 
bones  remain : — 


(4) 


Right 

Trapezium 

Trapezoid 

Scaphoid 

Metacarpals 


semilunar 
os  magnum 
unciform 
1-3-5. 


Left 

unciform 


Metacarpals  1-2-3-4-5. 


Lower  limb:  each  innominate  bone  (much  damaged)  presents  unmistakably  female  characters  and 
each  retains  a trace  of  the  line  of  union  of  the  ischiopubic  epiphysis,  although  no  such  line  is  retained 
along  the  iliac  crest.  The  sacro-iliac  and  hip  joints  are  free  from  any  pathological  change.  The  femora 
are  platymeric,  with  smallish  articular  extremities,  very  flattened  necks  and  prominent  third  troch- 
anters. The  tibiae  are  well-formed  and  platycnemic  and  the  fibulae  are  well-marked  and  ridged  by 
the  leg  musculature.  All  the  tarsalia  are  present,  together  with  the  left  1st,  3rd  and  5th  metatarsals, 
the  right  1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  5th  and  numerous  toe  phalanges. 

Save  for  the  dental  conditions  mentioned,  this  skeleton  reveals  no  evidence  of  disease. 


OSTEOMETRIC  DATA 


(1) 


(2) 


Skull 

mm. 

max.  length 

172 

biparietal  breadth 

141 

auricular  height 

92.5 

basion-bregma  height 

107 

total  facial  height 

103 

facial  height 

67.7 

prosthion-basion 

85 

bi-maxillary  width 

91 

nasal  height 

53.2 

nasal  breadth 

25.9 

orbital  height 

33 

orbital  width 

44 

nasion-basion 

95.5 

INDEXES 

cephalic  index  82.5 

brachycephalic 

cephalic  height  index  7 1 .4 

orthocephalic 

superior  facial  index  74.4 

chamaeprosope 

gnathic  index  89.0 

orthognathous 

orbital  index  75.0 

microseme 

nasal  index  48.6 

mesorrhine 

Long  bones 

femur  max.  length  391  mm. 

tibia  max.  length  327  mm. 

humerus  max.  length  281  (L)  mm. 

Estimated  stature:  1500  mm.  = 4 ft.  11  ins. 


Burial  3.  Child  - incomplete  skeleton  - mutilated.  Aged  about  3 years. 

Parts  present: 

numerous  ribs  (complete  and  incomplete). 

3 pelvic  fragments. 

Vertebral  fragments  (17  vert,  centra  x 11  hemiarches). 

Shafts  of  both  femora  (damaged). 

Shafts  of  both  humeri  (damaged). 

Shaft  of  1 radius. 

Shafts  of  both  ulnae  (broken). 

Shafts  of  both  tibiae  (incomplete). 

Left  clavicle  (complete). 

Part  of  right  scapula. 

Numerous  cranial  fragments  including  part  L.  maxilla  with  milk  dentition  and  L.  half  or  more  of 
mandible.  Mandibular  milk  teeth  fully  erupted  and  in  situ. 
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Burial  4.  Foetus  of  about  7 months. 

Incomplete  skeleton: 

1 complete  femoral  shaft. 

1 incomplete  femoral  shaft. 

2 humeral  shafts  (damaged). 

2 radial  shafts. 

2 ulnar  shafts. 

20  pieces  of  rib. 

4 vertebral  fragments, 
about  20  fragments  of  skull. 

1 piece  of  ilium. 

Burial  5,  the  incomplete  remains  of  a cremated  and  comminuted  skeleton  - that  of  a child  not  more  than 
16  years  old  and  probably  much  younger.  Sex  unknown.  The  following  fragments  are  clearly  recognisable 
and  serve  to  establish  the  human  identity  of  this  skeleton : — 

(1)  Cranial:  parts  of  left  and  right  petrous  temporals;  head  and  neck  of  L.  half  mandible;  one  angle  of 
mandible;  basiocciput;  20  pieces  of  vault  (frontal,  parietal  and  occipital,  very  warped  by  the 
burning). 

(2)  Axial  skeleton:  numerous  portions  of  rib  shafts : 12  vertebral  fragments  (bodies,  transverse  processes, 
etc.). 

(3)  Various:  parts  of  the  condylar  portions  of  the  femora  (marked  F);  piece  of  upper  end  tibia  (Tib); 
dorsal  articular  surface  of  an  astragalus  (talus);  chip  off  a femoral  condyle  (F.C.);  parts  of  the  2 
humeral  heads  (C.H.);  piece  of  an  os  calcis  (C);  chip  of  dorsal  aspect,  lower  end  of  a radius  (radius); 
?scapular  fragment  (sc);  distal  end  of  an  ulna,  showing  an  epiphyseal  surface  and  so  placing  this 
individual’s  age  at  not  more  than  20  years  (marked  U);  the  (?)  capitellum  (x)  of  a humerus  (this  is 
uncertain);  piece  of  humerus  shaft  (2);  fragment  of  pubis  (P);  portion  of  ilium  (p  2);  a broken  end 
of  an  unrecognisable  long  bone  (marked  xx)  showing  clearly  an  epiphyseal  surface  and  thus  establish- 
ing immaturity;  a phalanx  with  its  basal  epiphysis  incompletely  fused;  a piece  of  iliac  crest,  lacking 
its  epiphysis. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  the  vast  majority  of  these  tiny  and  distorted  fragments; 
sufficient  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  establish  the  identity  of  this  skeleton  and  its  immaturity. 

Burial  6 , the  incomplete  skeleton  of  a child  aged  about  12  months. 

Parts  present:- — 

(1)  Cranium:  basioccipital,  exoccipital  and  occipital  squama:  both  petrous  temporals  and  parts  of 
squamous  temporals:  numerous  portions  of  frontal,  parietal;  part  of  left  maxilla,  with  anterior  teeth 
in  situ  (the  lateral  incisor  is  about  to  erupt) : a fragment  of  the  mandibular  ascending  ramus. 

(2)  Axial  skeleton:  5 vertebral  centra:  7 sets  of  neural  arches  (including  those  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cervical 
vertebrae):  22  ribs  or  rib  fragments. 

(3)  Upper  limbs:  the  left  clavicle;  parts  of  both  scapulae;  both  humeral  shafts;  the  proximal  ends  of  both 
ulnar  shafts;  1 radius;  1 phalanx. 

(4)  Lower  limbs:  the  left  ilium;  fragment  of  sacral  vertebrae;  the  left  femoral  shaft;  fragments  of  tibia. 

Burial  7,  the  imperfect  skull  and  skeleton  of  a young  adult  male,  about  5 ft.  9 ins.  in  stature:  an 
inhumation. 

(1)  The  skull:  much  cracked  and  distorted  by  earth  pressure  and  the  entire  base  broken  away.  Malar 
bones  have  been  restored  - otherwise  the  facial  skeleton  is  hopelessly  comminuted  and  impossible 
of  reconstruction.  Coronal  suture  closed  in  pterionic  region,  sagittal  and  lambdoid  sutures  still 
unclosed.  Temporal  ridges  extremely  faint:  mastoid  processes  large  and  tapering  and  of  the 
pneumatic  variety.  Brow  low,  with  well  developed,  mesially  confluent  supraorbital  ridges.  Orbits 
(apparently)  smallish:  molars  flattened  laterally.  A surviving  fragment  of  the  left  maxilla  bears  a 
full  complement  of  moderately-sized  teeth:  the  occlusal  surfaces  of  the  incisors  and  the  canine  show 
an  attrition  suggestive  of  the  ‘edge-to-edge’  bite;  the  first  molar  has  suffered  a partial  denudation  of 
its  enamel,  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  of  an  ante  mortem  nature.  The  maxillary  molars 
decrease  in  size  from  before  backwards:  there  is  no  evidence  of  dental  abscess  or  parodontal  disease: 
the  maxillary  antrum  is  moderately  capacious,  the  palate  well  arched  and  the  canine  fossa  (pres- 
umably) deep. 

The  cranium,  so  far  as  can  be  determined  in  its  present  warped  and  assymmetrical  condition,  has  a 
maximum  length  of  about  190  mm.,  a biparietal  breadth  of  about  140  mm.,  and  a minimal  frontal 
width  of  about  94.5  mm.  The  skull  is  rr.esaticephalic  (cephalic  index  73.9).  Its  features  clearly 
indicate  the  male. 

The  mandible  (restored  from  fragments)  is  clearly  that  of  a young  adult.  The  chin  region  is  strong 
and  prominent,  the  ascending  ramus  joins  the  body  at  a right  angle  and  condyle  and  coronoid  lie  at 
the  same  horizontal  level.  Curiously  enough,  the  right  mandibular  condyle  is  distinctly  thinner  (antero 
posteriorly)  and  smaller  (laterally)  than  the  left,  and  the  right  collum  mandibulae  is  likewise  weaker 
in  structural  appearance  than  its  fellow.  This  difference  appears  to  be  natural,  i.e.  not  due  to  post 
mortem  weathering  or  disintegration. 
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A full  complement  of  mandibular  teeth  is  present  - all  moderate-sized,  well-formed  and  healthy: 
the  molars  decrease  in  size  antero-posteriorly  and  the  3rd  molars  are  relatively  unworn.  The  bite  was 
‘edge-to-edge’  and  crown  attrition  has  denuded  the  incisors  and  (in  places)  the  occlusal  surfaces  of 
the  1st  molars  and  their  enamel.  The  apparent  exposure  of  the  roots  of  many  of  these  teeth  is  due 
entirely  to  post  mortem  changes:  no  evidence  of  parodontal  disease  obtains. 

(2)  The  axial  skeleton:  the  vertebrae  are  mostly  damaged  or  much  decayed,  but  some  part  of  each 
presacral  vertebra  is  present  either  as  a piece  of  body  or  as  a fragment  of  neural  arch.  All  vertebral 
articular  processes  are  well  formed  and  healthy  and  no  sign  of  osteophytic  distortion  mars  the 
vertebral  bodies.  One  or  two  of  the  lower  thoracic  neural  arches  manifest  a feeble  attempted 
ossification  of  their  interlaminar  ligaments,  a common  enough  anatomical  variation  of  no  special 
significance.  The  cervical  vertebrae  - and  indeed  their  successors  in  the  spinal  column  - are  of  rather 
small,  light  and  graceful  build:  no  traces  of  immaturity  are  present  but  the  osteological  evidence 
suggests  a young  and  active  adult  person. 

The  imperfect  sacrum  has  been  restored  from  a number  of  pieces : the  bone  is  of  normal  constitution 
and  proportions,  its  characters  are  frankly  those  of  the  male  and  its  auricular  articular  surfaces  are 
perfectly  healthy. 

Numerous  ribs  and  rib  fragments  are  present : their  articular  facets  are  free  from  all  signs  of  rheumatic 
disease  both  at  the  costo-vertebral  and  costo-transverse  joints. 

The  sternum  is  represented  by  the  independent  manubrium  and  a broken  piece  of  the  gladiolus. 

(3)  Pectoral  girdle:  the  clavicles  both  lack  their  extremities:  each  is  a vigorous  bone  with  a well-marked 
subclavian  groove  and  a strong  attachment  of  the  rhomboid  ligament.  Any  difference  between  these 
bones  in  point  of  size  or  length  is  masked  by  their  present  mutilated  condition. 

The  scapulae  are  represented  by  fragments  of  the  right  bone  and  by  a large  piece  of  the  left  - including 
glenoid,  coracoid  and  outer  part  of  spine.  Neither  bone  merits  any  special  comment. 

(4)  Upper  limbs:  the  humeri  are  relatively  long  (333  mm.)  gracile  bones  with  smallish  heads  and  with 
minimally  expanded  distal  extremities.  Each  shows  a perforation  of  the  floor  of  its  olecranon  fossa 
which  may  be  an  ante  mortem  anatomical  peculiarity:  each  humeral  shaft  is  laterally  bowed  in  its 
middle  third : the  bicipital  groove  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  proximal  part  of  the  shaft,  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  which  is  unduly  flattened:  the  distal  half  of  the  shaft  appears  to  be  relatively  lengthened. 
The  musculo-spiral  groove  is  barely  recognisable:  articular  surfaces  (where  intact)  are  normal  and 
healthy.  The  radii  and  ulnae  are  relatively  long,  narrow  and  graceful  bones,  manifesting  a minimal 
development  of  secondary  markings  and  betraying  almost  feminine  traits. 

The  hands  are  represented  by  the  more  or  less  complete  metacarpals  of  each  side,  by  5 carpalia 
(scaphoid  semilunar,  os  magnum,  cuneiform,  trapezoid)  and  by  some  21  phalanges  (including 
6 ungual  phalanges).  These  bones  are  all  of  smallish  size  and  delicate  build. 

(5)  Pelvic  girdle:  the  innominate  bones,  restored  from  fragments,  present  the  unequivocal  characters  of 
the  male:  they  are  relatively  lightly  built  bones,  showing  no  signs  of  disease  at  either  hip  or  scaro-iliac 
joints. 

The  femora  are  long  (462  mm.),  rather  slender  bones,  with  smallish  heads  and  rather  contrasted 
distal  extremities.  Each  presents  a well-marked  gluteal  ridge  and  prominent  linea  aspera,  as  well  as 
a conspicuous  depressed  area  situate  between  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line  and  the  small 
trochanter.  Secondary  markings  are,  in  general,  but  moderately  developed : the  femoral  playmeric 
index  is  86.  7,  the  pilastric  88.  5 and  the  popliteal  66.  6. 

The  tibiae  are  long  (396  mm.)  and  mesocnemic  (platycnemic  index  63.  5).  The  antero-lateral  aspect 
of  the  tibial  shaft  is  remarkably  concave  in  its  upper  two-thirds  and  the  anterior  border  of  this  region 
is  consequently  unduly  prominent.  There  is  marked  thickening  of  the  popliteal  ridge  region.  Com- 
pared with  the  unusual  length  of  this  bone,  proximal  and  distal  extremities  are  apparently  sub- 
normal^ expanded. 

The  fibulae  (restored  from  fragments)  have  small  articular  extremities:  each  bone  is  vigorously 
marked  by  its  relevant  muscles  and  fibrous  tissue. 

The  feet  are  represented  by  the  majority  of  their  constituent  bones  in  various  degrees  of  preservation. 
All  the  tarsal  bones  of  each  foot  are  present  (one  or  two  indeed  as  mere  fragments),  as  are  the 
metatarsals  of  the  right  and  left  sides,  together  with  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  left  big  toe  and  four 
other  toe  phalanges. 

These  foot  bones  are  smallish  and  well  formed,  with  excellent  articular  surfaces,  free  from  disease 
and  indicative  of  habitual  activity  in  vivo. 

Burial  8 the  inhumed,  practically  complete  skeleton  of  a child  of  about  12  to  13  years,  greatly  weathered 
and  comminuted. 

(1)  The  skull:  has  been  restored  as  far  as  possible.  Presumably  mesaticephalie,  its  immaturity  and  its 
present  imperfect  condition  preclude  more  precise  deductions.  Mastoid  of  ‘pneumatic’  variety  - 
orbit  elliptical  - nose  presumably  mesorrhine.  Full  dental  complement  present  at  death:  maxillary 
3rd  molars  unerupted : all  teeth  of  permanent  dentition  healthy. 

Mandible  with  slightly  procumbent  anterior  teeth.  Permanent  dentition  in  situ : L.  3rd  molar  not 
erupted : R.  ditto  apparently  cutting  the  jaw.  (This  last  tooth  is  unduly  displaced  in  the  restored  jaw 
and  the  right  2nd  molar  is  also  somewhat  artificially  displaced  medialwards).  Some  disparity  of 
depth  of  the  two  sigmoid  notches:  left  coronoid  process  sharper  than  Rt.  (Rt.  condyle  missing). 
Some  subnasal  prognathism  present:  face  square  cut  in  general  outline. 
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(2)  Axial  skeleton:  Most  of  the  backbone  - including  individual  sacral  vertebrae  - numerous  broken 
ribs  - manubrium  sterni. 

(3)  Pectoral  girdle:  fragments  of  both  scapulae,  left  clavicle. 

(4)  Upper  limbs:  the  humeral  shafts,  wanting  epiphyses  for  lateral  epicondyles:  2 humeral  proximal 
epiphyses:  L.  radius  and  ulna  (broken):  R.  radius  and  ulna  (fragments  of):  1 distal  radial  epiphysis: 
1 scaphoid:  1 semilunar:  2 capitate  bones  of  carpus:  3 metacarpal  shafts  (lacking  capitular  epiphyses): 
4 phalanges. 

(5)  Pelvic  girdle:  the  L.  ilium  and  part  of  L.  ischium ; R pubis. 

(6)  Lower  limbs:  femoral  shaft  with  capitular  epiphysis:  R.  ditto  with  fragmentary  distal  epiphysis  and 
with  part  of  capitular  epiphyses  adherent  to  piece  of  pelvis:  R.  and  L.  tibial  shafts  (represented  by 
four  fragments);  1 imperfect  proximal  tibial  epiphysis;  L.  os  calcis  and  astragalus  (decayed  remains 
of). 

This  skeleton  has  been  assigned,  on  the  length  of  its  long  bones  and  on  the  state  of  dental  develop- 
ment, to  an  age  of  some  12-13  years.  Its  imperfect  condition  and  its  obvious  immaturity  negative 
completely  all  attempts  at  elucidating  racial  characteristics  by  the  usual  anthropological  methods. 

Burial  9 , the  fragmentary  and  very  incomplete  skeleton  of  a child  of  about  5 years. 

Parts  present: — 

(1)  Cranium:  foramen  magnum,  the  petrous  temporals,  piece  of  orbital  wall,  portions  of  sphenoid, 
frontal,  parietals  and  occipital,  2 molar  teeth,  1 canine,  1 incisor. 

(2)  Long  bones:  imperfect  femora,  tibial  fragments,  shaft  of  fibula,  humerus,  several  rib  fragments. 

Burial  10,  the  incomplete,  cremated  and  comminuted  skeleton  of  a young  person  of  between  13  and  17 
years. 

The  skeleton  is  represented  by  a vast  mass  of  small  pieces,  chips  and  splinters  of  bone  - no  single 
entire  bone  being  found  anywhere  in  the  material.  The  articular  ends  of  the  long  bones  are  generally 
wanting,  as  are  any  recognisable  portions  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The  sex  cannot  be  determined : certain 
of  the  fragments  give  an  impression  of  immaturity  and  one  fragment  alone  (representing  the  upper  end 
of  the  fibula)  bears  what  appears  to  be  an  epiphyseal  surface.  This  last  puts  the  age  at  under  24  years, 
but  a final  estimation  of  age  has  to  be  made  from  the  dentition.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  fragments 
present  are  beyond  accurate  diagnosis : many  indeed,  in  a court  of  law,  could  not  be  sworn  to  definitely 
as  representing  human  remains,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  material  is  human  and  contains 
no  admixture  of  animal  remains.  Only  one  individual  is  represented. 

The  cremation  was  obviously  carried  out  unevenly,  i.e.  the  skeleton  was  not  uniformly  subjected  to 
the  same  degree  of  heat:  at  least,  different  parts  manifest  differing  degrees  of  burning,  thus  some  of  the 
bones  are  whitened,  warped  and  fissured  by  intense  fire  heat,  others  are  charred  a dull  black  colour,  others 
again  are  largely  smoke-blackened,  whilst  others  still,  though  devoid  of  all  their  animal  matter,  have 
escaped  such  change  and  appear  as  either  brownish  or  dull  slate  grey  in  colour. 

After  cremation,  the  remains  were  pounded  into  small  fragments  for  their  urn  reception:  at  this 
stage  the  hands,  feet  and  certain  other  parts  were  omitted,  either  deliberately  or  by  accident : 

The  following  skeletal  parts  are  identifiable : — 

(1)  Various  pieces  of  a human  cranial  vault  - apparently  of  a young  individual. 

(2)  Part  of  occipital  bearing  foramen  magnum:  exoccipital  fragment:  right  mandibular  condyle:  left 
petrous  temporal:  left  squamous  temporal  with  glenoid  fossa:  right  petrous  temporal.  These 
fragments  establish  the  human  identity  of  this  mass  of  broken  bones. 

(3)  Various  rib  fragments. 

(4)  Vertebral  fragments,  viz.  remains  of  5 cervical  neural  arches  and  of  3 (damaged)  vertebral  bodies. 
The  former  very  much  smoke-blackened,  like  the  pieces  of  skull  base. 

(5)  Lower  end  tibia  very  smoke-blackened:  part  of  astragalus:  portion  distal  end  femur:  piece  of  very 
charred  os  calcis:  small  chip  upper  end  tibia:  fragment  of  (?)  scapula -neck  region  and  part  of 
scapular  spine:  piece  of  humeral  head:  one  foot  bone  (a  cuneiform):  a humeral  capitellum  marked: 
several  radial  and  ulnar  pieces.  With  these  pieces  are  3 lumps  of  non-osseous  material  (?  charcoal). 

(6)  Various  portions,  splinters  etc.,  of  the  major  long  bones. 

(7)  Teeth.  Nearly  all  fire-cracked  and  very  much  damaged.  Permanent  dentition  with  the  3rd  molars 
unerupted:  the  crowns  of  these  3rd  molars  are  formed,  however.  One  2nd  premolar  is  unerupted. 
The  roots  of  the  anterior  teeth  are  (?)  not  completely  formed.  Teeth  recognisable  are: — 

(a)  mandibular  pm  1 (both),  pm  2 (both),  m 2 (both)  and  unerupted  crown  of  m 3. 

(b)  maxillary  canine  roots,  pm  1 (both),  pm  2 (unerupted  crowns)  m 1 (one),  m 2 (both). 

From  the  dental  evidence  the  age  of  this  individual  may  be  tentatively  placed  at  between  12  and 
17  years. 

Burial  11,  the  calcined  remains  of  an  incomplete  human  skeleton. 

The  material  available  for  scrutiny  comprises  a vast  mass  of  tiny  osseous  fragments,  most  of  them 
warped,  fissured  and  distorted  by  cremation  and  all  the  result  of  deliberate  pounding  up  of  the  skeleton 
after  the  burning  process.  The  great  majority  of  the  chips,  splinters  and  bizarre  pieces  of  bone  present 
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defy  accurate  diagnosis:  indeed  their  human  identity  (though  actually  not  in  question)  is  not  capable 
of  absolute  proof.  A sufficient  number  of  recognisable  pieces,  however,  is  available  for  the  definite 
establishment  of  the  human  identity  of  this  skeleton. 

But  one  individual  is  represented  in  this  heap  of  bony  fragments  - an  adult  apparently  - but  no 
criteria  exist  for  any  definite  opinion  as  to  age,  sex,  stature  or  racial  affinity. 

Recognisable  fragments  include  the  following: — 

(1)  Cranial  fragments:  the  left  mandibular  condyle:  left  petrous  temporal:  the  right  ditto:  malar 
fragment:  frontal  chip:  40  pieces  of  cranial  vault  (including  parietal,  occipital  and  sphenoidal 
elements),  all  clearly  human. 

(2)  Vertebrae:  15  fragments  of  vertebral  bodies  (including  one  atlantal  lateral  mass)  and  transverse 
processes:  3 imperfect  neural  arches. 

(3)  Ribs:  numerous  chips  and  pieces,  nearly  all  fire-cracked. 

(4)  Long  bones:  amongst  the  many  pieces  of  smashed  long  bones  can  be  recognised  portions  of  femur, 
fibula,  radius  and  humerus,  all  undoubtedly  human.  Portions  of  both  femoral  heads  are  also  present. 

(5)  Various:  2 scapular  fragments:  1 (?)  patella:  metacarpal  head:  metatarsal  (?)  head:  base  of  a 
phalanx. 

Associated  with  these  remains  is  a single  snail  shell  (Helix  spec.). 

Burial  12,  incomplete  adult  male  skeleton. 

Present: 

(1)  skull  fragments:  piece  of  vault,  left  petrous  temporal,  occipital  fragment. 

(2)  vertebral  fragments : 6 thoracic,  1 lumbar,  the  first  piece  of  the  sacrum.  Osteophytic  lipping  (evidence 
of  ‘rheumatic’  pathological  change)  is  present  in  certain  of  the  thoracic  vertebrae. 

(3)  ribs:  various  chips  and  pieces,  all  adult. 

(4)  pectoral  girdle:  head,  coracoid  process  and  part  of  spine  of  the  Rt.  scapula:  glenoid  fossa  and 
axillary  border  of  left  scapula.  Lateral  half  of  Rt.  clavicle. 

(5)  pelvic  girdle:  the  comminuted  remains  (marked  P)  of  an  adult  A pelvis.  Sacro-iliac  and  hip-joints 
healthy. 

(6)  long  bones : (some  complete,  some  restored  from  numerous  fragments  nearly  all  lacking  their  articular 
ends):  2 humeri,  2 ulnae,  Rt.  radius,  2 femora,  2 tibiae,  left  fibula. 

(7)  short  bones:  the  left  astragalus. 

Associated  animal  bones:  1 1 fragments  of  ungulate  bones  (?  red  deer). 

APPENDIX  II 
ANIMAL  REMAINS 
By  Dr.  J.  Wilfred  Jackson 

Ox  - a few  upper  and  lower  teeth  and  bone  splinters.  These  are  insufficient  to  identify  the  breed. 

Sheep  - a few  teeth  and  a young  radius. 

Pig  - fragments  of  young  lower  jaws. 

Fox  - two  lower  teeth. 

Rabbit  - few  bones,  recent,  from  top  soil. 

Field  Vole  - lower  jaw. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  numerous  fragments  of  burnt  and  unburnt  animal  bones,  mainly 
Ox:  also  a number  of  fragments  of  Ox  bones  associated  with  Burial  12. 

The  domestic  animal  bones  are  those  usually  found  in  such  situations,  but  their  fragmentary  nature 
makes  it  difficult  to  identify  any  precise  breed.  The  ox  and  sheep  seem  to  be  of  the  small  kind. 

APPENDIX  III 
THE  MOLLUSC  A 

By  C.  P.  Castell,  British  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Most  of  the  collection  seems  to  have  been  lost,  but  a surviving  remnant  has  been  presented  to  the 
Department  of  Palaeontology,  British  Museum  (Natural  History).  It  contains  examples  of  the  following 
species:  Succinea  putris,  Arianta  arbustorum,  Helix  nemoralis,  Hygromia  hispida , H.  liberta,  Helicella 
itala  and  Retinella  radiatula.  The  list  is  that  drawn  up  in  1939  by  the  late  Rev.  E.  P.  Blackburn,  with  the 
nomenclature  brought  up  to  date.  Helicella  itala,  however,  proved  to  be  plentiful  in  the  surviving 
material,  although  Blackburn  recorded  only  one  specimen. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  list  is  a combined  one  for  all  the  graves  and  that  so  little  of  the  collection 
is  now  available.  One  small  box  labelled  ‘Snails,  grave  14’  contained  one  specimen  of  Succinea  putris. 
A box  labelled  ‘Snails  N.E.  Pit  14’  contained  45  Helix  nemoralis,  3 Arianta  arbustorum  and  a femur  of  a 
rabbit.  Most  of  the  collection,  however,  is  without  any  archaeological  data. 
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The  abundance  of  the  large  snails  Helix  nemoralis  and  Arianta  arbustorum  may  possibly  be  the  result 
of  selective  collecting  by  archaeologists  who  tend  to  overlook  small  species.  However,  if  one  assumes  that 
the  list  represents  the  molluscan  population  present  in  samples  of  the  grave  infillings,  then  it  suggests  a 
mixture  of  two  faunas. 

The  site  is  on  Magnesian  Limestone  and  most  of  the  species  listed  are  those  one  could  expect  to  find 
today  in  damp  woodland  or  scrub  on  limestone. 

The  abundance  of  Arianta  arbustorum , the  greater  number  of  Helix  nemoralis  and  especially  the 
presence  of  Succinea  pntris , Vertigo  and  Monacha  granulata  suggest  a fauna  of  a very  damp  habitat 
supporting  luscious  vegetation,  possibly  woodland;  on  the  other  hand,  Pupilla  muscorum,  the  plentiful 
Vallonia  spp.  and  Helicella  itala  point  to  a much  drier  grass  or  scrubland  fauna  such  as  one  would  expect 
on  the  site  today  and  possibly  introduced  by  rabbit  disturbance  in  historic  times.  Lymnaea  peregra  is  an 
aquatic  species  and  may  be  a result  of  recent  accidental  introduction  as  is  suggested  by  Blackburn’s 
remark. 

Laciniaria  biplicata  is  a strange  record  and,  if  the  determination  is  correct,  indicates  a remarkable 
northward  extension  of  its  known  range  in  this  country,  which  is  south  of  a line  from  Cambridgeshire  to 
the  Bristol  Channel.  In  the  absence  of  the  specimen  and  in  spite  of  Blackburn’s  statement  that  the 
determination  was  confirmed  by  the  late  A.  S.  Kennard,  the  record  should  be  treated  with  reserve. 


LIST  OF  MOLLUSCA  FROM  THE  GRAVES 
By  E.  P.  Blackburn 

Carychium  minimum  Muller  agg.  2 

Lymnaea  peregra  (Muller)  1 recent 

Succinea  putris  (L)  2 

Cochlicopa  lubrica  (Muller)  a few 

Vertigo  substriata  (Jeffreys)  1 

„ pygmaea  (Drap.)  2 

„ angustior  (Jeffreys)  1 

Pupilla  muscorum  (L)  3 

Vollonia  costata  (Muller)  plentiful 

„ pulchella  (Muller) 

„ excentrica  (Sterki) 

Ena  obscura  (Muller)  1 

Clausilia  bidentata  (Strom)  5 

Laciniaria  biplicata  (Montagu)  3 middle  whorls  only, 

confirmed  by  A.  S.  Kennard. 
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Helicigona  lapicida  (L) 


1 


Arianta  arbustorum  (L) 

70 

Helix  nemoralis  L. 

about  300 

Hygromia  hispida  (L) 

a few 

„ liberta  (Westerlund) 

a few 

Monacha  granulata  (Alder) 

1 

Helicella  itala  (L) 

plentiful 

Punctum  pygmaeum  (Drap.) 

2 

Discus  rotundatus  (Muller) 

1 large 

Oxychilus  cellarius  (Muller) 

a few 

„ alliarius  (Miller) 

1 

Retinella  radiatula  (Alder) 

a few 

„ nitidula  (Drap.) 

1 

Vitrina  pellucida  (Muller) 

1 

APPENDIX  IV 

MATERIAL  FROM  GREEN  HOWE  IN  THE  YORKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

By  Jeffrey  Radley 

Since  the  text  of  the  Green  Howe  report  was  received  by  the  Editor  a box  of  material  from  the  barrow 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  originally  considered  not  to  be 
of  prime  importance,  and  was  consequently  stored  in  the  Museum.  However,  some  is  of  considerable 
significance,  and  for  the  sake  of  completeness  a summary  is  added  below. 

Excluding  fragments  smaller  than  c.  1 cm.  there  are  about  800  sherds.  Almost  all  are  Neolithic  in 
type,  and  there  are  5 main  kinds  of  fabric.  The  majority  are  of  coarse  dark  clay  with  varying  amounts 
of  sand  gritting;  some  are  a soapy  black  clay  with  large  pieces  of  soft  sandstone.  A few  are  shell-gritted, 
and  some  are  very  coarse,  being  full  of  crushed  flint.  A distinctive  fabric  is  one  which  appears  to  be  almost 
wholly  coarse  sand.  The  majority  of  the  decorated  sherds  are  similar  to  those  illustrated  in  Figs.  4 and  5, 
of  Ebbsfleet  and  Mortlake  type.  Most  noteworthy  are  a series  of  sherds  which  derive  from  exceptionally 
thin  bowls  with  wall  thicknesses  of  4 - 5 mm.,  often  heavily  decorated.  Several  sherds  are  clearly  of  the 
Rinyo-Clacton  type;  the  largest  piece  has  an  applied  strip,  and  another  has  a double  strip  with  decoration 
above  and  below.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  pieces  to  survive  are  parts  of  a plain  flat-bottomed  bowl 
in  dark  sandy  clay  with  a reddish  surface.  With  these  sherds  there  were  at  least  24  fragments  of  beaker 
and  8 sherds  of  cinerary  urn,  no  doubt  part  of  the  main  urns. 
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For  most  of  the  sherds  there  is  no  information  concerning  their  position  in  the  barrow,  but  some  are 
either  marked  or  placed  in  labelled  packets.  There  are  41  sherds  from  the  south  cutting;  6 sherds  from 
the  filling  of  the  grave  below  the  north  revetment,  and  27  from  the  pre-barrow  turf  line.  In  the  mound 
itself  there  were  47  sherds  from  the  north  side,  43  from  the  east,  and  49  from  the  south. 

The  mound  also  yielded  a small  quantity  of  flints,  nearly  all  of  which  are  patinated  white.  There  are 
45  waste  bits,  6 core  trimmings,  and  4 cores.  Amongst  the  tools  there  are  9 knives,  5 saws,  18  scrapers, 

1 arrowhead  and  41  pieces  with  secondary  working.  There  were  5 pieces  of  worked  black  chert. 

There  is  a collection  of  about  400  snail  shells  from  the  mound.  Five  stone  discs,  3 of  limestone  and 

2 of  sandstone,  have  no  data,  but  probably  came  from  the  mound.  Items  which  have  found  their  way  on 
to  the  barrow  at  a later  date  include  a segment  of  a bracelet  made  of  a pale  yellow  stone,  possibly  a 
quartzite,  and  probably  Roman ; a ferrule  or  point  made  of  thin  sheet  bronze,  68  mm.  long,  with  traces  of 
iron  inside,  and  possibly  Roman;  and  a fragment  of  unglazed  medieval  pottery. 

Although  there  is  little  information  with  most  of  these  items,  there  is  considerable  unity  in  the 
Neolithic  pottery  to  be  associated  with  the  pre-barrow  settlement  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  sheer  quantity 
of  pottery  which  is  clearly  late  in  the  Neolithic  period  when  Beakers  were  in  common  use  makes  it  an 
invaluable  assemblage. 


The  Council  is  indebted  to  the  Harrogate  Group  of  the  Society  for  a contribution  towards  the  cost  of 
publishing  this  report. 
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A BRONZE  AGE  BARROW  AT  MOUNT  PLEASANT, 
NEAR  NORMANBY,  NORTH  RIDING 

By  E.  W.  Sockett 

with  a report  on  the  pollen  analysis  by 
Professor  G.  W.  Dimbleby 

The  site  stands  at  a height  of  712  ft,  0.0. D.  on  IJpsall  Moor  (N.G.R.  NZ  559166), 
and  commands  views  from  the  sea  in  the  east  to  the  Pennines  in  the  north  and  west,  and 
towards  the  Yorkshire  Moors  in  the  south.  It  lies  on  the  North  Yorkshire  equivalent  of 
Inferior  Oolite,  and  the  surrounding  surface  is  covered  with  coarse  moor  grit  and  pea- 
sized quartz  grains.  The  resulting  acidity  of  the  soils  is  confirmed  by  vegetation  of  birch, 
heather  and  ling. 

When  enquiries  were  first  made  in  1948,  Mr.  Lillie,  then  Librarian  and  Curator  of  the 
Dorman  Memorial  Museum,  Middlesbrough,  mentioned  that  Dr.  F.  Elgee  had  recog- 
nised the  site  as  a barrow.  The  only  other  clear  reference  to  the  site  was  the  use  of  the 
term  ‘earthwork’  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  map,  but  the  destruction  of  the  Survey  records 
by  enemy  action  has  removed  the  field  notes  on  which  this  was  based.  It  cannot  be  proved 
that  the  claim  of  the  local  historian  J.  Walker  Ord  to  have  dug  out  five  urns  from  a 
tumulus  ‘furthest  west  of  the  Nab’  relates  to  this  site.1 

The  site  before  excavation  consisted  of  a low  circular  mound,  approximately  86  ft. 
in  diameter,  made  up  of  small  stones,  mainly  sandstone,  limestone  and  cherts.  From 
surface  indications  it  was  evident  that  there  was  an  inner  wall  or  kerb  of  approximately 
30  ft.  diameter  and  consisting  of  stones  measuring  2 to  3 ft.  across  and  6 ins.  or  more 
deep.  The  mound  had  been  considerably  disturbed,  especially  on  the  edge  of  the  site: 
there  were  five  or  six  large  holes,  including  a cyst  on  the  southeast  perimeter,  which 
measured  9 ft.  by  6 ft.  with  a cap  stone  4 ft.  long  and  2\  ft.  wide. 

The  site  was  partially  cleared  to  define  the  circular  wall.  This  was  examined,  where  it 
showed  most  clearly,  by  trench  D,  revealing  3 or  4 courses  of  stone  with  evidence  for  a 
‘buttress’  or  addition.  This  trench  also  confirmed  that  there  was  an  opening  in  the  south- 
west approximately  8 ft.  wide,  and  trench  B1  explored  this  without  result  (Fig.  1). 

It  had  been  noted  that  3 stones  in  the  north  sector  were  vertical,  in  contrast  to  the  rest 
of  the  walling.  Trench  A showed  that  the  centre  stone  was  ‘chocked’  on  the  inner  side 
and  revealed  another  line  of  vertical  stones  suggesting  an  extension  to  the  primary 
circle. 

The  primary  circle  was  further  explored  by  Trench  C,  which  produced  no  finds  and 
showed  only  hard-packed  sandy  clay  beneath  the  stones.  This  clay  seemed  undisturbed 
and  appeared  to  be  the  old  land  surface.  Trench  B showed  a similar  arrangement,  but 
there  was  loose  soft  sand  between  the  small  stones  and  the  old  land  surface.  Apart  from 
the  walling  stones,  there  was  also  one  large  stone  left  in  the  south  section. 

The  area  inside  the  wall  between  Trenches  B and  C was  further  cleared  of  small  loose 
stones,  revealing  sand  on  which  were  set  larger  flattish  stones  which,  although  rather 
irregular,  might  represent  paving.  These  ended  short  of  Trench  B,  apart  from  the  one 
large  stone  noted  in  the  section.  In  the  debris  above  this  stone  was  found  a Roman  bead 
and  a piece  of  pottery  of  doubtful  date.  The  larger  stone  was  then  removed,  disclosing 
‘cup  and  ring’  marks  on  its  under  surface.  In  the  sand  below  were  found  the  remains  of  a 
beaker  and  one  small  flint  (Fig.  3 : 8). 

1 J.  Walker  Ord,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Cleveland  (1846)  106-8,  121-2, 
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Fig.  1. 


No  further  excavation  was  carried  out  until  1959,  apart  from  a small  trial  shaft  III, 
which  showed  outer  walling  of  a different  nature.  In  1959,  it  was  decided  to  drive  Trench 
E in  from  the  field  on  the  north  to  meet  the  change  in  the  north  sector.  Working  inwards 
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from  the  field,  the  natural  sandstone  level  was  found  at  a depth  of  one  foot.  This  was 
checked  by  a hole  in  the  field,  away  from  the  tumulus  area,  and  this  conclusion  was 
supported  by  the  farmer  who  had  found  that  the  optimum  depth  for  ploughing  had  been 
9 ins.  At  about  17  ft.  from  the  field  end  was  a shallow  ditch,  in  which  were  2 large  stones, 
inclined  towards  the  centre  and  ‘chocked’  from  the  inside.  From  the  ditch  to  the  primary 
walling  a layer  of  sand  about  6 ins.  deep  lay  between  the  small  stones  and  the  undisturbed 
surface.  Some  of  the  stones  immediately  above  this  sand  gave  the  appearance  of  paving. 
A change  in  the  colour  of  the  sand  was  noted  at  about  27  ft.  from  the  field  end  and 
samples  were  taken. 
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FINDS 

The  Beaker 

The  Beaker  (Fig.  3)  was  examined  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Brailsford  of  the  British  Museum.  ‘The  ware  and 
ornament  suggest  affinity  with  the  Beakers  of  the  Late  Neolithic  period  though  the  characteristic  method 
of  impressing  the  ornament  with  a toothed  stamp  is  lacking.  The  pot  is  therefore  likely  to  belong  to  the 
Late  Neolithic  or  Early  Bronze  Age  date,  say  about  the  16th  or  17th  century  B.C.’  The  Beaker  was  then 
examined  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Willmot  of  the  Yorkshire  Museum.  ‘The  fragments  represent  the  base  of  a large 
coarse  A Beaker  decorated  with  a zone  containing  a chevron  with  the  angles  filled  with  horizontal  lines. 
The  fragments  reach  just  above  the  girth  and  a small  portion  of  a similar  zone  on  the  upper  portion 
remains.  The  ware  is  coarse  with  a buff  surface  and  the  beaker  can  be  compared  with  one  from  Lodding- 
ton,  Kettering,  Northampton  [Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2 Ser.  xix,  301,  Abercromby  B.A.P.I.  PI.  IX,  no.  66]. 

This  class  of  beaker  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  coarse  ware,  its  scratched  or  grooved  decor- 
ation, and  clumsy  appearance,  from  the  normal  A Beaker  with  its  fine  ware,  comb  decoration  and  more 
graceful  shape.  The  former  class  which  is  frequently  handled,  has  a distribution  from  Dorset  to  Yorkshire, 
and  seems  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  normal  A Beakers,  and  the  handled  bowls  of 
the  Wessex  Culture.  This  intermediate  position  can  in  no  way  be  accounted  for  by  a development  of 
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A Beaker  into  Wessex  Bowls  or  from  Wessex  Bowls  into  A Beakers.  The  alternative  seems  to  be  that  the 
A Beaker  people  are  the  first  forerunners  of  the  Wessex  Culture,  as  the  Late  Bronze  Age  invasion  of  the 
British  Isles  is  the  forerunner  of  Iron  Age  A immigrants.  If  the  A Beaker  is  regarded  as  two-thirds  Bell 
Beaker  and  one-third  Corded  ware,  the  coarse  A Beaker,  such  as  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Beaker,  might  be 
regarded  as  50%  Bell  Beaker  and  50%  Corded  ware,  and  the  Wessex  Culture  25  % Bell  Beaker  and  75% 
Corded  ware,  and  being  the  British  equivalent  of  the  Adlerberg  culture.  While  these  proportions  must 
in  no  way  be  regarded  as  exact  figures,  it  brings  out  the  position  of  the  normal  A Beaker  people  as  the 
first  forerunners  of  the  Wessex  Culture,  and  the  coarse  A Beaker  people  as  an  intermediate  wave. 


It  should|be  noted JtliatT  the  coarse  A Beakers  have  good  continental  prototypes  on  the  middle 
Rhineland,  for  example  at  Frankfurt  am  Main  [Frankfurt  Museum  1947.  2]  Urmitz  [Bonner  Jahrbucher 
cxlii,  PI.  58.  3]  and  Neidesheim  with  a riveted  dagger  blade  [Mainzer  Zeitschrift  viii/ix  52  Fig.  3]’. 

The  flints  (Fig.  3) 

Fourteen  pieces  of  worked  flint  were  found.  All  were  unstratified,  except  for  No.  8 found  with  the 
beaker.  They  fall  roughly  into  two  groups,  No’s  1 to  3 are  examples  of  the  coarser  type;  No.  4,  which  is 
calcined,  is  also  roughly  worked.  No’s  5 to  8 are  of  finer  workmanship  and  possibly  later  date. 

Other  finds 

These  show  later  visitation  of  the  site,  spanning  the  centuries. 

(a)  One  Roman  melon  bead,  blue  in  colour. 

(b)  One  piece  coarse  buff  pottery,  probably  medieval. 

(c)  One  opal  tie  pin  c.  1850. 

(d)  One  piece  fused  perspex,  probably  from  World  War  II  crashed  aircraft. 

SUMMARY 

Before  the  barrow  was  built,  the  Eston  Hills  at  this  point  were  subject  to  a sub-Boreal 
climatic  phase  in  which  a forest  of  alder,  hazel  and  oak  flourished.  The  earlier  flints  may 
belong  to  this  period.  Then  the  forest  itself  in  the  area  of  Mount  Pleasant  was  cleared 
for  cultivation.  (In  this  connection,  the  evidence  of  the  pollen  analysis  is  supported  by  the 
discovery  and  excavation  of  piles  of  small  stones  to  the  south  of  the  site,  suggesting  that 
the  area  had  been  hand-cleared.)  However,  in  this  poor  soil  fertility  declined,  bracken 
covered  the  area  and  the  clearing  became  narrower  due  to  the  encroachment  of  scrub 
woodland.  These  factors  tended  to  produce  increasingly  acid  conditions  and  so  the 
barrow  was  built  after  the  land  was  abandoned  for  cultivation  purposes. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  inner  stone  circle  of  the  barrow  is  related  in  date  to  the 
beaker.  In  support  of  this  is  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Elgee’s  account  (Early  Man  in  N.E. 
Yorkshire,  p.  56)  of  a beaker  burial  at  Monklands,  Thornton  Dale,  where  there  were 
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various  similar  features  to  those  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  beaker  was  discovered  in  an 
off-centre  position,  and  the  barrow  contained  small  stones  and  masses  of  sand.  Similar 
flint  implements  were  also  present. 

A sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  date  B.C.  was  suggested  for  the  beaker  by  Mr. 
Brailsford.  Mr.  Wilmot  agrees,  pointing  to  the  ‘intermediate  position’  of  the  beaker,  that  is 
between  normal  A beaker  and  handled  bowls  of  the  Wessex  culture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extension  outside  the  primary  circle  looks  like  a later  addition, 
which  cannot  be  dated  without  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  previous  excavations.  If 
these  were  urns  (Ord,  p.  108)  it  would  point  to  a later  date,  which  is  also  suggested  by  the 
structural  arrangement.  The  late  Mr.  O’Neil,  then  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Ancient 
Monuments  Department,  mentioned  parallels  in  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  where  the  outer  circle 
of  rougher  construction  appeared  to  be  of  later  date. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  dating  by  pollen  analysis  would  fit  with  the  date 
of  the  beaker,  suggesting  that  the  interval  between  the  two  phases  was  not  great.  Un- 
fortunately, no  pollen  analysis  was  possible  during  the  earlier  stage  of  excavation  within 
the  inner  circle. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  landowner,  Mr.  A.  J.  Ryder,  and  all  the  experts  who  lent 
their  aid.  I am  grateful  to  my  wife  for  her  drawings  and  help. 


POLLEN  ANALYSIS 
By  Professor  G.  W.  Dimbleby 

MOUNT  PLEASANT:  THE  CONTEMPORARY  ENVIRONMENT 


Sampling 

Under  the  mound  there  was  a long  exposure  of  the  natural  soil,  which  was  not  only  of  interest  i n 
itself,  but  offered  the  possibility  of  pollen  analysis  to  indicate  the  vegetation  and  land  use  at  the  time  the 
barrow  was  built.  This  soil  showed  two  types  of  profile,  a thin  iron-pan  soil  and  an  acid  brown  soil,  the 
former  of  which  could  have  been  derived  from  the  latter  (Dimbleby,  1962).  In  order  to  establish  whether 
these  were  contemporaneous  or  not,  a series  of  samples  was  taken  through  each,  from  the  base  of  the 
mound  down  into  the  subsoil.  Samples  were  taken  contiguously  at  one-inch  intervals. 

Pollen  Analysis 

The  samples  were  treated  and  analysed  in  the  usual  way  (Dimbleby,  1961)  and  the  diagram  (Fig.  4) 
summaries  the  results.  Only  the  significant  types  are  included,  and  for  each  the  double  histogram 
represents  the  amount  of  pollen  in  number  of  grains  per  gram  (left-hand  side)  and  the  percentage  of  total 
pollen  and  spores  (right-hand  side). 
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Interpretation 

Profile  I,  from  the  thin  iron-pan  soil,  is  much  richer  in  pollen  than  the  brown  soil,  no  doubt  due  to 
its  greater  acidity.  The  distribution  of  the  pollen  down  the  profile  also  reflects  the  nature  of  the  soil; 
In  Profile  I,  from  the  thin  iron-pan  soil,  the  pollen  frequency  of  most  species  falls  with  depth,  proving  that 
mixing  of  the  soil  was  not  taking  place.  There  was,  therefore,  no  earthworm  activity,  which  accords  with 
the  soil  type. 

The  second  profile,  however,  is  more  complex;  the  top  3 ins.  of  the  buried  soil  also  show  a similar 
decrease  of  frequency  with  depth,  but  between  3 and  6 ins.  the  frequencies  and  percentages  are  relatively 
constant.  This  may  indicate  that  there  had  been  earthworm  activity,  but  latterly  this  had  ceased.  This, 
too,  accords  with  the  profile,  which  was  of  the  brown  soil  type,  in  which  worms  would  be  expected,  but 
which  was  showing  some  iron  depletion  in  the  upper  horizon,  suggesting  that  soil  degradation  was 
incipient. 

The  history  of  vegetation  change,  as  revealed  by  the  pollen  diagrams,  provides  the  explanation  of 
this  degradation  process.  The  pollen  record  in  both  cases  only  covers  the  phase  of  forest  clearance.  The 
background  of  alder  {Aims),  hazel  ( Corylus ) and  oak  ( Quercus ),  is  clearly  represented,  but  the  site  itself 
was  dominated  by  grasses  {Gramineae).  The  presence  of  weeds  of  cultivation  such  as  plantain  {Jtlantago) 
and  the  Compositae , together  with  the  occasional  cereal  grain  even  deeper  in  the  soil,  suggests  that  a phase 
of  cultivation  occurred,  though  these  diagrams  provide  no  clear-cut  evidence  of  ploughing.  Before  the 
mound  was  thrown  up,  however,  changes  had  taken  place;  in  particular,  bracken  had  spread  until  it 
dominated  the  clearing  and  there  is  also  a suggestion  that  the  clearing  became  smaller,  that  is,  that  there 
was  some  encroachment  of  scrub  woodland.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  barrow  was  built  on  abandoned 
land. 

The  land  was  probably  abandoned  because  fertility  was  dropping  and  this  was  most  likely  due  to  the 
destruction  of  the  forest  on  such  a poor  soil,  which  would  become  progressively  more  acid.  The  spread 
of  bracken  would  only  exacerbate  this  trouble.  The  increase  of  acidity  would  result  in  the  disappearance 
of  the  earthworm,  as  already  deduced. 

It  is  apparent  that  up  to  the  time  the  barrow  was  built  the  site  had  never  been  under  heather  {Calluna). 
Heather  was  practically  absent  from  Profile  II  and  only  of  minor  importance  in  Profile  I.  As  would  be 
expected,  heather  features  more  strongly  on  the  more  acid  soil.  The  difference  in  the  representation  of  oak 
is  less  easy  to  explain ; some  workers  believe  that  oak  pollen  is  poorly  preserved  in  mineral  soils,  so  that 
its  poor  showing  in  Profile  II  could  be  due  to  differential  accomposition. 

Dating 

Making  due  allowance  for  minor  differences  between  these  analyses,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
both  sequences  are  co-terminous ; that  is,  that  the  surface  was  buried  at  both  points  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  apparent  that  fairly  rapid  ecological  changes  were  taking  place,  so  had  there  been  a difference  in  time 
of  burial  it  would  have  shown  clearly  in  the  pollen  record  of  the  buried  surfaces. 

As  it  was  not  so,  the  differences  in  soil  profile  are  presumably  due  to  different  rates  of  development 
rather  than  to  different  time-scales.  The  parent  material  of  Profile  I is  apparently  more  liable  to  degrade 
than  that  of  Profile  II,  and  we  have  seen  that  this  is  reflected  in  the  flora  of  the  site. 

The  consistent  traces  of  elm  ( Ulmus ) and  the  lime  (Tilia)  pollen  throughout  both  sections  accord 
with  a sub-boreal  date,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  be  more  precise  on  these  data. 

The  Mound  Material 

Only  5 samples  came  from  the  bed  of  the  mound,  and  these  are  not  sufficiently  representative  to  tell 
us  much  about  the  make-up  of  the  mound.  There  are  differences  in  the  pollen  spectra  of  these  samples 
as  compared  with  the  soils  beneath,  suggesting  that  the  material  may  not  have  come  from  this  exact  site, 
but  there  are  also  strong  similarities,  which  indicate  that  the  source  was  not  very  remote.  The  high 
frequencies  suggest  that  the  mound  was  constructed  of  top-soil  - at  least  at  the  two  places  sampled. 

REFERENCES 

1 Dimbleby,  G.  W.  (1961),  ‘Soil  Pollen  Analysis’,  J.  Soil  Sci.  12.  1-11. 

2 Dimbleby,  G.  W.  (1962).  The  Development  of  British  Heathlands  and  their  Soils.  Oxford  Forestry 
Memoir  No.  23. 
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ALDBOROUGH,  WEST  RIDING,  1964:  EXCAVATIONS 
AT  THE  SOUTH  GATE  AND  BASTION 
AND  AT  EXTRA-MURAL  SITES 


By  M.  U.  Jones 

Summary 

An  emergency  excavation  in  April-June  1964  produced  significant  additions  to  the  plan 
of  the  defences  of  Isurium  Brigantum.1  Both  corner  stones  of  an  interval  bastion  were  found 
in  situ , proving  at  the  same  time  both  its  rectangular  plan  and  its  width  (27  ft.  3 ins). 
Foundations  suggesting  a comparable  addition  to  the  east  side  of  the  south  gate  were  also 
located.  Both  these  structures  were  built  over  a town  ditch , and  appear  to  be  contemporary. 

Geological  exposures  helped  to  explain  the  anomalous  siting  of  the  south  wall  on  rising 
ground , and  the  disposition  of  its  outer  earthwork. 

A watching  brief  over  mechanical  excavations  concerned  with  sewerage  extensions  then 
taking  place  north  and  east  of  Isurium  indicated  extra-mural  settlement , which  included 
possible  evidence  for  pottery  making  (including  mortarid).  Road  sections  were  also  seen. 
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(now  part  of  the  Manor)  believed  to  have  been  built  over  the  west  gate;  to  Miss  A.  G.  Foster,  then 
librarian  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  for  the  loan  of  the  Barber  MSS;  to  the  Revd.  C.  A. 
Atherley,  vicar  of  Aldborough,  for  the  sight  of  the  Enclosure  Award  map  of  1808;  to  Messrs.  D.  R.  A. 
Ponsford  and  G.  D.  Gaunt,  of  the  Institute  of  Geological  Sciences,  for  their  active  interest;  to  Mr. 

R.  Dodds,  contractor  for  the  sewerage  extensions,  for  ready  permission  to  study  his  excavations;  to 
Nidderdale  R.D.C.  for  the  plan  of  the  bungalow;  to  Mrs.  Cragg,  Mrs.  E.  Yewdall,  and  Messrs.  R.  Dodds, 
Spencer  & Wedgwood  for  presenting  coins  found  at  Aldborough  to  the  museum;  and  to  the  President 
(Mrs.  E.  Yewdall)  and  members  of  Aldborough  Women’s  Institute  for  practical  assistance. 

The  excavation,  carried  out  between  20  April  and  3 July  1964,  was  supervised  by  the  writer  for  Miss 

S.  A.  Butcher,  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Branch  of  the  now  Department  of  the  Environment.  For 
much  of  this  period,  W.  T.  Jones  was  assistant  and  photographer.  Up  to  four  labourers  were  employed, 
and  work  was  greatly  helped  by  the  participation  of  members  of  Helmsley  castle  staff,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cecil  Hartley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Aperghis,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tylecote  and  Messrs.  Donald  Gilyard-Beer  and 
Alan  Stockdale. 

Without  the  specialist  contributions  which  are  individually  acknowledged  above,  this  report  could 
not  have  been  compiled. 


1 See  Aldborough  1959,  p.  5.  cf.  the  striking  similarity  to  Piercebridge,  Co.  Durham,  quoted  by  H. 
Thorpe  in  The  British  Isles:  a systematic  geography,  1964,  Fig.  48,  where  the  modern  village  is  contained 
within  the  Roman  town  defences,  and  the  Roman  gates  are  still  used  as  entries.  Like  Aldborough,  this 
Roman  town  (MAGIS)  was  sited  beside  a road  /river  crossing  and  has  a similar  orientation. 
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The  excavation  site 

Field  O.S.  105a  (N.G.R.  SE  405661),  comprising  .576  acres)  being  part  of  Aldborough 
scheduled  under  the  Ancient  Monuments  Acts,  became  the  site  of  a routine  emergency 
excavation  following  permission  to  build  a bungalow  on  what  was  then  a pasture  field. 

This  field  (Fig.  1)  is  an  irregular  oblong,  outside  the  Roman  town  wall,  with  two  sides 
reflecting  the  plan  of  Isurium.  Its  north  boundary,  which  has  absorbed  the  salient  shown 
on  the  O.S.  map,  is  in  line  with,  though  about  20  ft.  south  of,  the  town  wall  as  projected 
eastwards  from  O.S.  89b  (Fig.  2),  as  shown  on  the  O.S.  25  in.  map  1909  edn.,  sheet 
CXXXVIII  2.  With  O.S.  106  its  west  boundary  abuts  the  north-south  road,  here  called 
Chapel  hill,  which  has  been  assumed  to  lie  on  the  Roman  road  entering  the  cantonal 
capital  from  the  south. 

A brief  investigation,  which  had  to  avoid  the  new  bungalow  site,  might  have  thrown 
light  on  any  of  the  following: — 

(i)  earthworks  outside  the  town  wall. 

(ii)  the  south  gate  and  the  nearest  interval  bastion  to  the  east.1 

(iii)  burials,  of  which  some  are  recorded  on  the  adjacent  field,  105. 

(iv)  part  of  the  complex  variously  described  as  stadium  and  amphitheatre  which  has  the 
south  boundary  of  105a  for  part  of  its  earthwork.2 

1 Only  two  interval  bastions  had  then  been  located,  one  the  next  south  of  the  northwest  corner,  and 
another  east  of  the  southwest  corner.  The  first  bastion  south  of  the  east  gate  has  since  been  found 
C Aldborough  1970).  The  earlier  field  boundary  of  105a,  as  shown  in  the  1909  edition  O.S.  25  ins.  shows  a 
village  house  plot  projecting  into  105a,  containing  an  area  now  seen  to  be  the  bastion  site.  (It  would  be  of 
interest  to  see  if  a somewhat  comparable  irregularity  in  the  boundary  of  O.S.  101  in  relation  to  O.S.  91 
also  indicates  a bastion  site).  In  the  mosaic  of  air  photographs  taken  in  1928,  this  105a  bastion  site  shows 
as  distinctly  lighter  in  tone  than  the  adjacent  grass  cover. 

2 The  enclosure  award  map  Plan  of  the  Township  of  Aldborough  in  the  West  Riding  of  York  1808  shows 
105a  as  part  of  enclosure  no.  220.  This  extends  from  Chapel  hill  to  slightly  beyond  the  southeast  comer, 
an  area  (now  105a  and  part  of  102)  indicated  by  hachures  on  the  1909  edition.  According  to  MSS.  notes 
of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawson-Tancred  this  area  was  enclosed  between  1628  and  1809,  and  it  seems 
possible  that  the  stadium/amphitheatre  theory  was  inspired,  at  least  in  part,  by  post-Roman  field  baulks. 
The  current  theory  (conveyed  to  the  writer  by  E.  C.  Waight  and  S.  Moorhouse)  is  that  Studforth  Hill 
(which  defines  the  ‘stadium’  on  the  south)  is  a ring-work,  one  of  over  a hundred  early  medieval  defensive 
sites  in  Yorkshire  mapped  by  S.  Moorhouse.  Studforth  Hill  is  still  however  included  in  plans  of  amphi- 
theatres in  Archaeology  of  Roman  Britain>  Collingwood  and  Richmond,  1969,  Fig.  42.  See  also  note  on 
section  cut  in  1934  through  the  ‘stadium’  bank,  Aldborough  1935,  p.  230. 


Fig.  2.  Outline  plan  of  Aldborough  showing  O.S.  field  numbers  and  features  referred 

to  in  the  text. 
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Fig.  3.  Plan  of  trench  A. 
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The  excavation  - TRENCHES  A,  B,  D (Figs.  3,  4,  5 and  PL  I)  the  bastion  and  defences 

TRENCH  A.  The  relief  was  of  fairly  level  ground  in  the  north,  rising  about  6 ft.  in  the 
south  of  the  field.  The  whole  of  trench  A was  opened  at  the  outset,  soil  changes  and 
significant  finds  being  plotted  until  separate  features  clarified.  An  electricity  cable  and 
probable  field  ditch  seemed  the  only  recent  disturbance.  Burials  were  quickly  discounted. 
Topsoil  finds  were  sparse:  from  modern  (Nottingham  stoneware,  George  II  halfpenny, 
delft,  pewter  spoon),  through  medieval  (sherds)  to  Roman  (samian,  amphora,  mortaria). 

Structural  material,  possibly  in  situ , appeared  at  26  ft.  - a 2 ft.  wide  single  layer  of  red 
and  yellow  sandstone  and  millstone  grit;  flat  stones  of  which  one  showed  chisel  marks. 
These  extended  through  both  sides  of  the  trench  and  lay  on  pink  sandy  fill  containing 
pink  sandstone  chips.  Between  34  ft.  - 36  ft.  a zone  of  darker  soil,  visible  in  plan,  only 
deducible  in  section,  enclosed  a meagre  20  in.  wide  wall  of  small  pink  sandstone  and 
mortar-covered  yellow  sandstone  rubble.  It  had  two  undoubted  faces  but  was  not 
coursed  or  mortared. 

Neither  feature  was  followed  outside  trench  A.  The  wall  at  34  ft.  - 36  ft.  lies  at  the 
105a  boundary  shown  in  the  1909  edn.  of  the  25  ins.  map  and  can  be  interpreted  as  a 
boundary  wall.  The  significance  of  the  stones  at  26  ft.  suggested  itself  later,  as  the  limit 
of  disturbance  caused  by  robbing  of  the  bastion.  Their  horizontal  disposition,  initially 
suggesting  a structure,  could  equally  have  come  about  by  their  having  been  discarded  by 
stone  robbers  on  a level  surface. 

The  significance  of  four  main  soil  zones  was  not,  however,  so  easily  explained : — 

(i)  5 ft.  - 28  ft.  clean,  pink  sandy  fill  with  pink  sandstone  chips  and  mortar  rubble. 

(ii)  28  ft.  - 95  ft.  pink  brown  sandy  loam  without  building  waste. 

(iii)  95  ft.  - 125  ft.  darker  loam  with  increasing  pebbles. 

(iv)  125  ft.  - 135  ft.  loam  as  ii,  but  better  drained. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  identifying  the  ancient  surface,  excavation  was  continued  well 
into  the  ‘natural’.  This  not  only  gave  a view  of  the  geology  which  helped  to  explain  the 
siting  of  the  south  wall ; it  produced  also  a bonus  of  geological  discovery  (Appendix  I). 
In  retrospect,  trench  A would  have  been  more  satisfactorily  handled  by  first  trenching 
mechanically  down  to  the  ‘solid’  and  then  extending  on  one  side  by  hand  excavation. 

However,  the  geology  thus  exposed  did  bring  out  the  fact  that  not  only  was  the  Roman 
surface  rising  (at  least  1 in  20)  outside  the  town,  but  that,  within  this  slope,  there  lay 
between  the  town  wall  and  a bank  of  glacial  sands  and  gravels  a depression  which  formed 
a natural  defence. 
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While  observing  due  caution  in  putting  forward  any  theory  based  on  a single  trench, 
it  does  seem  that  the  south  defences  exploited  this  natural  earthwork.  Indeed,  without  it, 
the  south  wall  of  Isurium  would  have  been  strategic  folly.1 

Even  after  the  geological  basis  had  been  resolved,  the  actual  line  of  the  original  surface 
could  in  places  only  be  inferred.  A scarcity  of  artefacts  added  to  the  problems  of 
distinguishing  natural  and  disturbed  layers,  while  sandy  boulder  clay  merged  imper- 
ceptibly into  subsoil.2  The  glacial  gravels  were  in  places  penetrated  by  dark  fill,  and  had 
been  piled  up  in  a manner  suggesting  man-made  dump  construction,  in  a position 
moreover  where  a counterscarp  bank  might  have  been  expected.  What  follows  therefore 
is  an  interpretative  account. 


40  35 


From  the  town  wall,  the  main  features  seem  to  be: 

(i)  - a V-ditch,  cut  into  Bunter  sandstone,  with  all  but  the  bottom  2 ft.  of  the  ‘V’  obliter- 
ated by  (ii).  Its  outer  lip  is  at  25  ft.,  so  that,  if  symmetrical,  this  ditch  would  have  been 
about  24  ft.  wide,  with  its  inner  lip  at  about  1 ft.  This  is  about  30  ft.  away  from  the 


1 See  Appendix  I. 

2 As  well  as  the  calcareous  coatings  on  pebbles  referred  to  in  Appendix  I,  similar  whitish  streaks, 
suggestive  of  mortar,  were  observed  in  the  sandy  boulder  clay  itself. 
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projected  line  of  the  town  wall,  giving  a berm  much  wider  than  previously  noted.1  There 
seems  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  First  period  Inner  Ditch  (I  inner).  The  ditch  fill  survived 
in  the  V-notch,  and  also  between  16  ft.  and  25  ft.:  a dirty  pink  sand,  a primary  silt 
derived  from  basal  sand  and  sandy  boulder  clay. 

Above  this  silt,  reflecting  the  ditch  profile,  was  a continuous  band  about  4 in.  thick  of 
very  fine,  cleaner  sand  from  which  came  a late  second  century  mortarium  rim  (Fig.  19, 
14).  This  is  interpreted  as  a ditch  turfline2  indicating  stabilisation  of  the  slope  after 
primary  silting.  It  was  cut  off  vertically  at  16  ft.,  horizontally  at  23  ft. 


(ii)  - clay  and  cobble  foundation,  4 ft.  deep,  flat  bottomed,  with  an  almost  vertical  (south) 
side,  and  made  up  of  9 layers  of  large  cobbles  set  in  clay.  Over  this  lay  the  surviving 
remnants  of  a foundation  course  of  millstone  grit  blocks,  including  a corner  stone  of  an 
interval  bastion.  It  was  this  structure  which  had  cut  off  the  I inner  turfline  at  16  ft.  The 
layer  above,  however,  of  pink  sandstone  chips  with  a base  of  clean  pink  sand  - suggesting 
masons’  waste,  was  interleaved  with  the  cobble  courses  (Fig.  5:  section  facing  west). 
This  must  mean  that  the  bastion  and  the  ‘masons’  waste’  were  built  up  in  one  operation. 
Next,  that  is  after  the  clay  and  cobble  foundation  had  been  completed,  lay  about  5 ins. 
of  slightly  dirty  sandy  fill,  without  stone  chips,  suggesting  a trampled  surface.  Then  came 
more  masons’  waste,  this  time  of  yellow  sandstone  chips  and  sand3  which  lay  against  the 
corner  stone. 

In  human  terms,  one  can  imagine  the  quarried  blocks  being  passed  to  the  masons  at 
work  on  scaffolding  and,  as  they  dressed  the  stone,  chips  falling  down  to  accumulate  on 
the  ground  beneath. 

Between  32  ft.  and  40  ft.  an  inch-thick  mortar  deposit4 5  covered  with  peagrit  (small 
gravel)  and  sloping  down  slightly  to  the  east,  extended  right  across  the  trench.  It  is 
suggested  that  here  mortar  for  the  masons  was  mixed,  out  of  the  way  of  the  rising  wall. 
As  the  section  shows,  this  mortar  lies  in  an  existing  hollow,  a shallow  ditch. 


(iii)  - Not  only  this  mortar  seal  supports  the  view  that  this  is  a first  period  outer  ditch 
(/  outer).  In  its  fill,  beneath  the  mortar,  were  several  blobs  of  raw  clay,  possibly  from  the 
clay  and  cobble-foundation  building.  Moreover,  although  the  actual  line  was  not  clear 
on  the  section,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  a lower  mortar  deposit  (at  33  - 34  ft.)  lies  on  the 
same  surface  as  the  outer  lip  of  I inner  at  24  ft. 

This  is  seen  as  follows : between  I inner  and  I outer 6 was  a small  counterscarp  bank 
consisting  of  the  sandy  boulder  clay  dug  out  from  I outer.  (Presumably  the  spoil  from 
I inner , rock  as  well  as  sandy  boulder  clay,  helped  to  make  up  the  rampart  behind  the 
town  wall).  This  suggested  counterscarp  seems  to  have  been  levelled  out  in  the  making 
of  the  bastion  berm,  and  it  is  now  postulated  that  the  abrupt  cut  in  the  I inner  turfline 
at  23  ft.  (see  above)  is  where  the  workmen  engaged  on  this  levelling  dug  into  the  counter- 
scarp. 

1 Aldborough  1959,  Figs.  6 and  20:  approximate  dimensions  were:  west  defences  - berm  12  ft.,  ditch 
15  ft.,  north  defences  - berm  12  ft.,  ditch  20  ft. 

2 See  R.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  ‘Worms  and  weathering’,  Antiquity  xxxi,  1957,  p.  219. 

3 cf.  Aldborough  1959,  Fig.  13,  section  V,  where  yellow  masons’  chips  are  distinguished.  So  much  waste 
surely  implies  that  the  quarried  blocks  were  dressed  on  the  building  site. 

4 cf.  B.  W.  J.  Kent’s  note  of  the  north  gate  section,  MS.  897  in  Y.A.S.  library  ‘Excavations  at  Isurium, 
Aldborough,  Yorkshire,  S.  C.  Barber,  C.  A.  Ridley,  and  G.  F.  Dimmock,  1924  ’ . . . ‘ a compact  layer  of 
lime  mortar  2 ins.  thick  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  laid  down  like  a floor  . . . The  different  layers 
were  very  sharply  defined  in  the  section  . . . this  is  what  one  would  expect  if  it  were  remains  of  mortar 
mixed  on  the  spot’.  A similar  layer  was  noted  in  the  section  A-B  in  front  of  the  north  wall,  which  appeared 
to  seal  the  ditch  and  continue  the  ground  surface,  extending  up  to  the  wall  face. 

5 cf.  Aldborough  1959,  Fig.  20  and  p.  53,  where  a ditch  of  comparable  dimensions  was  found  outside 

the  inner  ditch.  It  was  however  regarded  as  earlier.  A counterscarp  outside  the  inner  ditch  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  postulated  so  far.  In  late  afternoon  sun  in  May  1964  the  writer  observed  what  seemed  to  be  a 
counterscarp  bank,  outside  the  north  wall,  in  O.S.  44/45,  known  as  Underwalls. 
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An  explanation  is  still  needed  for  the  duplication  of  the  mortar  spread  at  33  - 34  ft. 
This  could  have  resulted  from  earth  slipping  down  the  counterscarp,  and  trickling  over 
the  edge  of  the  lower  mortar  spread,  to  be  covered  in  turn  by  the  next  mix  of  mortar. 

Insignificant  in  section,  but  clear  in  plan  (Fig.  3)  was  a band  about  2 ft.  wide  of  one  to 
two  layers  of  flat  sandstone  rubble  above  the  south  edge  of  the  mortar  spreads.  At  42  ft. 
it  formed  a straight  edge,  where  fairly  large  cobbles  had  been  set  to  support  the  rubble, 
the  aim  apparently  being  to  revet  the  fill  of  dirty  sandy  loam  (containing  pebbles  and  pink 
sandstone  chips)  immediately  overlying  the  mortar  spreads.  The  result  was  to  build  up 
the  ground  to  the  level  of  the  bastion  berm.  (The  anomalous  position  of  this  apparent 
revetment  overlying  ditch  silt  is  discussed  below). 

The  top  of  this  bastion  berm  is  clear  all  the  way  between  the  ghost  wall  of  the  bastion 
at  14  ft.,  as  far  as  25  ft.  Up  to  18  ft.  it  is  overlaid  by  pink  sandstone  chips,  and  then  shows 
as  a distinct  cleavage  along  a horizontal  pebble  line  which  became  more  apparent  as  the 
section  weathered.  The  nature  of  this  berm  levelling  spread  is  quite  consistent  with  sandy 
boulder  clay  twice  re-sorted. 

Further  layers  of  dirty  pink  sand  with  fragmented  stone  and  mortar  accumulated 
against  the  bastion  face,  but  extended  only  as  far  as  19  ft.  These  may  have  resulted  from 
rank  vegetation  growing  against  the  bastion  wall,  added  to  by  weathered  stone  and 
mortar  falling  from  its  face.1 

Stone  robbing  had  left  very  few  architectural  remains  of  the  bastion.  The  only  stones 
in  situ  belonged  to  the  foundation  course: — the  comer  stone  itself  (3  ft.  3 ins.  by  1 ft. 
8 ins.  by  1 ft.  0 ins.)  and  a second  millstone  grit  block  from  the  west  face  (2  ft.  6 ms.  by 
2 ft.  3 ins.  by  7 ins.)  (Fig.  4 and  PI.  I).  Evidently  the  foundation  course  had  been  bedded 
on  to  the  clay  and  cobble  foundation  with  a 2 - 3 in.  layer  of  coarse  yellow  sand  and 
mortar.  Over  the  whole  area  exposed  by  excavation  the  impressions  of  other  foundation 
blocks  survived  in  this  mortar.  For  subsequent  work,  a white  mortar  had  been  used. 
This  was  seen  on  the  top  of  both  in  situ  blocks  as  ghosts  of  the  first  course  (Fig.  4)  offset 
about  12  ins.  White  mortar  occurred  also  in  the  debris  left  by  stone  robbing,  attached  to 
Bunter  sandstone,  millstone  grit  and  occasionally  cobbles,  and  also  in  large  fragments 
(Appendix  II).  No  evidence,  apart  from  the  foundation  course,  survived  to  show  for  what 
purpose  the  much  harder  millstone  grit  was  used  in  the  superstructure;  one  may  observe 
that  it  would  have  served  much  better  than  the  soft  Bunter  sandstone  for  quoins  and 
parapet. 

The  trench  was  too  narrow  to  provide  any  clear  information  on  either  the  thickness  of 
the  bastion  wall,  or  the  nature  of  its  interior.2  Above  the  robbed  debris  with  its  many 
voids  was  a dirty  pink  sandy  fill,  at  first  fairly  free  from  rubble,  then  a lighter  pink 
containing  stone  and  mortar  rubble.  It  might  be  suggested  that  so  much  sand  implies 
that  the  bastion  had  been  filled  with  this ; but  these  layers  might  also  be  explained  by  the 
collapse  and  spreading  of  the  rampart  backing  the  town  wall,  after  both  bastion  and  wall 
had  been  dismantled.  Between  5 ft.  and  8 ft.  these  layers  were,  however,  cut  by  a possible 
old  field  ditch  and  an  electricity  trench. 

The  picture  now  shows  a rectangular  bastion3  with  a 26  ft.  berm  concealing  both  first 
period  ditches.  Still  to  be  considered  is  the  remaining  95  ft.  of  trench  A. 

Between  50  ft.  and  70  ft.  is  a slight  dip  in  the  modern  surface,  where  from  the  topsoil 
down  the  ground  was  distinctly  moister  than  elsewhere.  ‘Over-excavation’  had  shown 
the  underlying  depression  in  the  Bunter  sandstone  to  be  its  probable  cause  (Appendix  I). 


1 After  heavy  rain  Aldborough  village  pavements  have  a deposit  of  fine  sand  washed  out  from  the  soft 
sandstone  of  the  garden  walls. 

2 cf.  Aldborough  1959,  p.  43,  where  8 ft.  of  sand  survived  of  the  packing  of  the  southeast  angle  tower. 

3 Semi-circular  and  semi-elliptical  plans  were  postulated  for  the  three  angle  bastions  or  towers  and  two 
interval  bastions  (p.  40,  n.  1)  already  discovered  on  the  basis  of  the  curved  shapes  of  their  foundations, 
Aldborough  1959,  Figs.  3,  15,  19  and  Aldborough  1970.  See  also  J.  Ward,  Romano-British  Buildings  and 
Earthwork  (1911),  Fig.  18,  and  P.  Corder, ‘The  reorganisation  of  the  defences  of  Romano-British  towns 
in  the  fourth  century’,  Arch.  J.  cxii,  1956.  Fig.  1 gives  rectangular  bastions  from  Brough  and  Great 
Casterton  only. 
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Trench  A:  Section  through  bastion  facing  west 
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But  there  seems  no  doubt  that  this  same  hollow  influenced  the  building  of  the  defences, 
both  before  and  after  the  addition  of  the  bastion.  In  period  I,  such  a hollow,  whether  or 
not  artificially  scarped,  would  have  helped  to  minimise  the  strategically  unsound  siting 
of  the  town  wall  on  rising  ground.  In  period  II,  the  hollow  seems  to  have  been  accen- 
tuated into  a wide  ditch  (II  inner): 

(iv)  - the  inner  lip  of  II  inner  coincides  with  the  outer  lip  of  I outer  at  41  ft.  (It  has  already 
been  suggested  that  the  backfill  of  I outer  was  roughly  revetted  with  stone  and  cobbles 
when  the  bastion  berm  was  levelled).  Between  40  ft.  and  42  ft.  there  is  an  impression  of 
collapse  in  the  sandy  boulder  clay  where  the  two  lips  coincide.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
ground  beneath  the  ‘revetment’  settled  and  caused  it  to  appear  to  overhang  the  lip  of 
I outer.  (The  fluidity  of  wet  sand  was  well  demonstrated  duringjthisj  excavation  when 
trench  A collapsed,  between  45  ft.  and  80  ft.). 

Between  42  ft.  and  44  ft.  the  side  of  II  inner  seemed  clear,  sandy  silt  overlying  sandy 
boulder  clay.  But  from  this  point  trench  A had  to  be  shored.  In  spite  of  this,  the  west 
side  of  the  trench  collapsed,  and  deeper  digging  became  impossible.  The  subsidence 
cracks  were,  however,  indirectly  informative,  since  they  occurred  at  both  lips  of  II  inner. 

Distinct  stratification  of  II  inner  fill  was  absent,  except  for  a thin  lens  between  48  ft. 
and  57  ft.,  a layer  up  to  5 ins.  thick  containing  pink  sandstone  fragments  and  mortar. 
This  seemed  to  be  a projection  of  stones  extending  from  the  ditch  side,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  it  corresponds  with  the  dismantling  of  the  bastion.  Above  this  lens  the  fill  was  a pink, 
sandy,  charcoal-flecked  loam,  merging  gradually  into  topsoil.  Beneath,  the  fill  was  first 
increasingly  black,  then  a much  lighter  pink,  suggesting  that  the  primary  silt  was  not  far 
off.  A lateral  change  also  occurred ; from  65  ft.  there  was  an  increasing  pebble  content, 
until  the  outer  lip  was  clearly  seen,  cut  through  the  glacial  gravels  overlying  sandy  boulder 
clay  at  78  ft. 

Once  more  geology  seems  to  provide  the  key  for  the  defences.  The  glacial  gravels 
cannot  be  dismissed  entirely  as  a natural  phenomenon,  since  the  pebble  surface  between 
80  ft.  and  90  ft.  seems  to  have  been  utilised.  When  excavated  it  resembled  the  compacted 
gravel  metalling  of  a road  surface,  especially  the  level  extent  between  85  ft.  and  90  ft. 
Above  this  was  a peagrit  layer,  in  places  1 in.  thick,  suggesting  a road  surface.  This 
interpretation  is  supported  by  an  apparent  gutter  between  91  ft.  and  94  ft.,  filled  with 
pinky  brown  silt  and  orange  sand,  beneath  which  was  a black/brown  rusty  deposit, 
perhaps  caused  by  running  water.  However,  this  feature  again  may  be  basically  natural, 
since  the  underlying  geological  profile  shows  a corresponding  dip  in  the  sandy  boulder 
clay. 

Continuing  to  125  ft.  the  section  shows  a morainic  switchback.  Bedrock  was  then 
reached  once  more,  the  only  point  in  this  excavation  where  the  geological  succession  was 
exposed:  glacial  gravel,  sandy  boulder  clay,  basal  sand,  Bunter  sandstone.  The  profile 
of  these  strata  suggested  another  ditch,  tentatively  labelled  ?//  outer , but  again  there  are 
anomalies. 

(v)  - in  favour  of  II  outer , is  the  fill  - a pinkish  sandy  loam  resembling  that  of  II  inner 
though  better  drained.  Roman  objects  only  were  found  in  the  lower  levels,  though  these 
were  very  few.  Against  this  conclusion  is  the  irregular  outline  of  the  rock  face,  which 
Mr.  Ponsford  suggested  resembled  levering  rather  than  tooling.  In  this  respect,  the  out- 
line of  I inner  should  be  compared.  If  this  were  a ditch,  one  would  have  expected  to  see 
pebbles  spreading  into  the  fill,  as  on  the  south  side  of  II  inner;  though  the  absence  of  such 
a pebble  spread  may  argue  in  favour  of  the  large  cobbles  at  about  127ft.  (Fig.  4),  having 
been  placed  there  to  revet  the  glacial  sands  and  gravels. 

There  remain  two  major  problems  of  the  defences  as  revealed  by  trench  A.  Where  was 
the  spoil  from  at  least  II  inner  placed?  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  deep  overall  silting 
above  Roman  levels,  bearing  in  mind  that  105a  is  sited  on  higher  ground  than  the  rest  of 
Tsurium  ? 
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Could  II  inner  spoil  have  been  thrown  over  the  glacial  sands  and  gravels  to  form  a 
counterscarp  bank,  as  may  be  the  case  on  the  north  defences?1  This  seems  unlikely, 
since  whatever  the  height  of  the  bastion,  any  artificial  makeup  of  the  rising  ground  outside 
the  defences  was  surely  a thing  to  avoid. 

It  is  suggested,  however,  that  the  post-Roman  buildup  is  connected  with  what  may  be 
partly  deliberate  earthshifting  from  still  higher  ground  to  the  south.  South  of  trench  A 
is  at  present  a levelled  house  plot  (in  parcel  105)  lying  about  8 ft.  higher  than  the  latest 
traceable  Roman  level  of  period  II  (i.e.  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft.)  Post-Roman  baulks 
have  already  been  mentioned.2  Until  further  evidence  comes  to  light  - whether  docum- 
entary or  archaeological  - one  can  only  suggest  therefore  that  there  seems  enough 
material  on  the  adjacent  higher  land  to  look  there  for  the  main  origin  of  this  overburden, 
which  now  conceals  the  ruin  of  what  must  in  their  time  have  formed  the  impressive 
outworks  of  the  capital  of  Roman  Yorkshire. 
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Fig.  6.  Trenches  B and  D:  sections. 


TRENCH  B was  opened  to  locate  the  southeast  corner  of  the  bastion.  Unfortunately 
the  electricity  cable  exposed  by  trench  A seemed  to  be  making  for  its  exact  spot.  Trench  B 
as  first  opened  (Figs.  4 and  6)  exposed  the  expected  bastion  face  as  a ghost  wall,  without 
any  in  situ  stones.  Work  was  then  transferred  to  the  south  gate  site,  but  a further 
opportunity  came  to  extend  work  on  the  bastion,  and  TRENCH  D was  opened.  Tumbled 
debris  was  still  encountered,  but  beneath  lay  grey  clay,  similar  to  that  used  for  the  bastion 
foundation.  This  extended  over  the  whole  trench  except  for  20  ins.  at  the  west  end,  where 
it  was  overlaid  by  yellow  mortar,  beneath  loose  millstone  grit  fragments. 

This  seemed  proof  that  the  bastion  corner  did  indeed  lie  beneath  the  cable,  and  when 
the  east  section  of  trench  D was  being  cleaned,  a level  millstone  block  just  showed.  To 

1 In  late  afternoon  sun  in  May  1964  the  writer  observed  what  seemed  to  be  a counterscarp  bank,  outside 
the  north  wall,  in  O.S.  44/45,  known  as  Underwalls. 

2 The  enclosure  award  map  Plan  of  the  Township  of  Aldborough  in  the  West  Riding  of  York  1808  shows 
105a  as  part  of  enclosure  no.  220.  This  extends  from  Chapel  Hill  to  slightly  beyond  the  southeast  corner, 
an  area  (now  105a  and  part  of  102)  indicated  by  hachures  on  the  1909  edition.  According  to  MSS.  notes 
of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawson-Tancred  this  area  was  enclosed  between  1628  and  1809,  and  it  seems 
possible  that  the  stadium/amphitheatre  theory  was  inspired,  at  least  in  part,  by  post-Roman  field  baulks. 
The  current  theory  (conveyed  to  the  writer  by  E.  C.  Waight  and  S.  Mcorhouse)  is  that  Studforth  Hill 
(which  defines  the  ‘stadium’  on  the  south)  is  a ring-work,  one  of  over  a hundred  early  medieval  defensive 
sites  in  Yorkshire  mapped  by  S.  Moorhouse.  Studforth  Hill  is  still  however  included  in  plans  of  amphi- 
theatres in  Archaeology  of  Roman  Britain , Collingwood  and  Richmond,  1969,  Fig.  42.  See  also  note  on 
section  cut  in  1934  through  the  ‘stadium’  bank,  Aldborough  1935,  p.  230. 


Plate  III. 

Trench  C (Fig.  7)  looking  west  towards  the  boundary  wall  between  105a  and  Chapel 
hill,  along  I inner  ditch.  The  ranging  pole  stands  in  the  rock  cut  V notch,  in  trench  F, 
which  has  been  cut  through  the  partly  robbed  clay  and  cobble  foundation,  above  which  is 
the  loose  destruction  layer  of  the  modern  building.  Photograph  by  w.  t.  Jones 


Plate  IV. 

A closer  view  of  trenches  C and  F,  looking  northwest,  showing  the  clay  and  cobble 
foundation  of  the  south  gate  structure  cut  into  I inner  ditch  fill,  indicated  by  the  two  scales. 
The  facing  section  of  the  foundation  shows  its  partial  robbing  (on  left)  before  its  re-use  as 
foundation  for  a modern  building.  Part  of  its  wall  (above  right  scale),  and  part  of  its  floor 
both  of  bricks  and  re-used  cobbles  (top  left)  survives.  Photograph  by  w.  T.  Jones 
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make  assurance  sure  a ‘window’  was  opened  in  the  section,  which  exposed  not  only  the 
cornerstone,  but  the  mortar  ghost  of  the  offset  (PI.  II). 

This  gave  the  exact  width  of  the  bastion  - 27  ft.  3 ins.  (or  28  ft.  7 ins.  including  the 
foundation  course).  This  exceptionally  if  not  uniquely  wide  structure  seems  fitting  for 
this  county.1 

TRENCHES  C,  E,  F (Fig.  7 and  Pis.  Ill  and  IV).  The  South  Gate. 

Since  parcel  105a  offered  a rare  opportunity  to  investigate  one  of  the  four  gates  of 
Isurium,  a new  site  was  opened  - trenches  C,  E,  F-as  close  as  practicable  to  the  field 
walls  in  the  northwest  corner.  Its  base  line  was  the  north  field  wall,  which  here  diverges 
slightly  from  the  projected  line  of  the  town  wall.  There  seemed  little  chance  of  super- 
structure because  of  the  steep  slope  down  to  Chapel  hill,  but  a road  causeway,  gate 
foundation  and  ditch  finds  seemed  likely. 

Clay  and  cobble  foundations  were  indeed  found,  comparing  closely  with  those  of  the 
trench  A bastion,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  a causeway.  A welcome  bonus,  after  the  near 
sterility  of  trench  A,  was  the  stratified  rubbish  in  the  fill  of  I inner , which  had  been  cut 
through  by  these  foundations  and  overlaid  by  a deliberate  fill.  Again  there  seemed  a 
correlation  with  the  backfill  of  I inner  at  the  bastion. 

The  cause  of  the  steep  slope  - and  the  dashing  of  any  hope  of  gate  masonry  - was 
quickly  seen  to  be  a modern  building.2  No  reminiscence  or  documentation  could  be 
traced.  Beneath  and  beside  this  ‘disturbance’  lay  Roman  levels  comprising  three 
elements : — 

(a)  clay  and  cobble  foundation. 

(b)  ditch  silt. 

(c)  backfill. 

(a)  Many  of  the  cobbles  at  the  Chapel  hill  side  had  been  robbed  before  the  modern 
building  was  erected,  almost  precisely  over  the  Roman  work.  Its  remains  included  a wall 
of  2-3  courses  of  re-used  cobbles  and  occasional  bricks,  and  a floor  of  random  laid  bricks, 
impregnated  with  coal.  The  site  of  this  building  (perhaps  a cottage  outhouse)  was  over- 
laid with  loose  debris. 

(b)  As  in  trench  A the  primary  fill  of  I inner  had  been  almost  entirely  emptied  from  the 
V-notch  before  the  cobbles  (some  as  large  as  1 ft.  9 ins.  by  1 ft.  2 ins.  by  1 ft.  1 in.)  had 
been  laid.  There  are,  however,  points  of  contrast:  the  bastion  trench  cut  not  only  into  the 
ditch  fill,  but  also  into  the  rock  on  both  sides  of  the  ditch.  The  gate  foundation,  however, 
did  not  project  so  far  south,  thus  leaving  intact  some  of  the  ditch  fill  down  the  south  side. 
Within  the  area  excavated,  no  rock  had  been  cut  away  from  the  north  side  of  the  ditch. 
These  two  factors  suggest  a smaller  structure.  No  comparison  of  level  can  be  made,  since 
not  only  was  coursed  masonry  lacking  at  the  gate,  but  even  the  mortar  bed  for  the 
foundation  course  had  gone.  Foundations,  however,  are  not  infallible  guides  to  their 
superstructures. 

There  was  time  to  excavate  almost  all  the  ditch  silt  and  backfill,  but,  as  in  trench  A, 
only  part  of  the  heavy  clay  and  cobbles  was  removed,  by  TRENCH  F.  The  excavation 
was  too  restricted  to  obtain  a complete  ditch  profile,  but  the  partly  projected  transverse 
sections  in  Fig.  7 give  a fairly  true  picture.  The  geology  was  straightforward,  archaeo- 
logical layers  resting  directly  on  Bunter  sandstone.  They  are  now  described  in  chrono- 
logical order. 

The  V-notch  in  the  ditch  must  have  filled  fairly  quickly;  there  was  no  evidence  for 
cleaning  out  or  recutting.  Subsequent  layers  suggested  a gradual  accumulation  of  fill 
from  both  sides  - from  the  town  wall  berm  and  from  the  presumed  end  of  the  postulated 
counterscarp.  The  basic  material  of  the  ditch  fill  was  dirty  pink  sand,  no  doubt  derived 

1 cf.  Aldborough  1959,  p.  25;  the  width  of  the  1935  bastion,  32  ft.,  was  an  estimation  based  on  the 
foundation  only. 

2 The  writer  was  shown  a water  colour  of  a house,  now  embodied  in  the  Manor,  believed  to  have  been 
built  over  the  west  gate. 
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from  sandy  boulder  clay  (which  would  explain  the  slipped-in  pebbles)  and  basal  sand. 
It  was  a stratified  fill;  a dark  clayey  line  about  2 ft.  above  the  V-notch  may  represent 
organic  refuse,  the  black  layer  beginning  about  4 ft.  from  the  V-notch  certainly  does.  It 
provided  the  bulk  of  the  excavation  finds,  and  a datable  group  of  significance  for  south 
gate/bastion  dating.  It  was  not,  however,  strictly  speaking,  a sealed  layer,  and  could  well 
have  taken  decades  to  form. 
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Fig.  7.  Trenches  C,  E,  and  F:  plan  and  sections. 


The  black  layer  was  rich  in  food  remains  such  as  oyster  shells  and  animal  bones,  some 
still  articulated;  in  objects  such  as  boot  and  joinery  nails,  building  debris,  slag,  and 
bronzes  including  brooches  and  a coin. 

The  upper  limit  of  the  black  layer  was  more  diffuse,  there  was  a colour  change  from 
pink  to  orange  sand;  finds  rapidly  diminished  and  the  next  fill,  up  to  3 ft.  thick,  was  by 
comparison  clean  and  unstratified.  Owing  to  the  modern  building  intrusion,  only  the 
lower  part  of  this  post-black  layer  orange  sandy  fill  was  co-terminous  with  the  clay  and 
cobble  foundation.  There  seemed  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  being  the  deliberate  backfill 
of  / inner , although  the  interleaving  with  the  foundation  as  seen  in  trench  A was  absent 
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(Fig.  5,  facing  west).  The  next  layer,  containing  many  pink  sandstone  chips,  compares 
closely  with  the  bastion  sequence. 

Subsequent  layers  support  the  evidence  of  a backfill  contemporary  with  new  building : 
further  sandstone  chips,  blobs  of  raw  clay,  and  coarse  yellow  sand,  perhaps  decayed 
mortar,  between  9 ft.  and  12  ft.  and  similar  to  that  used  for  bedding  the  bastion  foundation 
course. 

By  comparison  with  trench  A,  the  ground  surface  of  the  bastion  berm  should  have 
been  reached  at  this  level,  but  although  2 ft.  beneath  the  turf,  the  section  was  obscured 
by  roots.  If  it  is  accepted  that  the  clay  indicates  the  berm  surface,  a spread  of  sandstone 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  trench  C could  be  a destruction  layer  as  at  26  ft.  in  trench  A. 

THE  WATCHING  BRIEF  (Figs.  2 and  8) 

During  the  excavation,  mechanical  trenching  north  and  east  of  Isurium  took  place,  in 
connection  with  sewerage  extensions  by  Nidderdale  R.D.C.  (Fig.  2).  Though  little  time 
could  be  spared  for  their  investigation,  some  useful  information  came  to  light. 


West  East 


West 


vssmmuel  Metres 


Fig.  8. 

Sections  through  York-Catterick  road  in  O.S.  45  and  (below)  beneath  verge  and  ditch  of  Dunsforth 
road.  O.S.  45  section:  2,  3,  4,  6 Roman  road  metalling  of  compacted  gravel;  2 is  looser  than  layers 
beneath,  3 is  compacted,  4 has  larger  pebbles  in  road  dust.  5 compacted  red  sandstone.  7 sand  and  small 
gravel.  8 ?old  topsoil  - dark  grey  clay.  9 ?natural  - grey  yellow  clay.  10, 11  silt.  Dunsforth  road  section 
1 , 2,  3, 4 presumed  Roman  gravel  metalling.  5 compacted  red  sandstone  as  in  O.S.  45  section  above.  8,  9 
as  above. 
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Ground  was  dug  out  for  two  extra  percolators  north  of  the  existing  pair  in  parcel 
45,  with  the  spoil  spread  in  the  north  end  of  this  field  and  also  in  parcel  39.  A trench  was 
cut  for  a new  pipeline  to  Grafton  which  led  from  the  sewage  works  in  parcel  45  round  the 
northeast  corner  of  Isurium  before  making  south  to  cross  the  Dunsforth  road  at  its 
junction  with  Hall  Arm  Lane. 

Road  metalling  was  observed  at  three  places  lying  on  a not  quite  true  line  projecting 
the  road  from  York  to  its  continuation  through  Milby  north  of  the  Ure,  as  shown  on  the 

0. 5.  6 in.  map  sheet  SE  46  NW. 

1.  beneath  the  modern  metalling  of  Dunsforth  road. 

2.  in  parcel  46 -where  the  east-west  pipeline  trench  exposed  two  separate  areas  of 
metalling. 

3.  in  parcel  45,  on  the  east  side  of  the  new  percolators. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  crop  marks  (two  near-parallel  lines  seen  in  a young 
cereal  crop)  on  the  same  alignment  in  parcel  5,  just  south  of  the  Ure;  while  the  east 
boundary  of  the  first  field  north  of  the  Ure  also  follows  this  line.1 

1.  The  Dunsforth  road  section  was  cut  and  rapidly  backfilled  in  two  operations,  making 
it  impossible  to  clean  and  study  the  whole  section.  A post- Roman  accumulation  up  to 
about  1 ft.  was  seen,  and  the  width  of  Roman  metalling  calculated  at  23  ft.  A vertical 
section  at  about  the  Roman  road  centre  was  measured  giving: 

(i)  0-2  ins. : tarmac. 

(ii)  2-9  ins. : earth  and  gravel,  perhaps  post-Roman. 

(iii)  9 ins.  - 1 ft.  9 ins. : gravel  metalling,  perhaps  final  Roman  surface. 

(iv)  1 ft.  9 ins.  - 2 ft. ; 2 ft.  - 2 ft.  9 ins. ; 2 ft.  9 ins.  - 3 ft.  4 ins. ; perhaps  intermediate 
Roman  metallings. 

(v)  3 ft.  4 ins.  - 3 ft.  7 ins. : red  sandstone  layer. 

(vi)  3 ft.  7 ins.  - bottom  of  trench  at  5 ft. : gravel  metalling. 

The  east  part  of  this  section  was  sketched  (Fig.  8).  This  shows  a prominent  intermediate 
red  sandstone  layer,  with  a large  cobble  like  those  used  in  the  bastion  foundation, 

extending  over  what  seems  to  be  an  early  ditch  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  The  road 

foundation  seems  to  consist  merely  of  gravel  laid  on  the  old  topsoil. 

North  of  this  section,  and  close  to  the  York-Milby-Catterick  road  line,  cobbles, 
possibly  from  road  metalling,  were  observed  in  pipe  line  spoilheaps  in  parcel  53. 

2.  Section  in  parcel  46.  This  trench  was  observed  at  different  times  over  a total  length 
of  about  120  ft.  east  from  the  45/46  hedge.  It  was  up  to  10  ft.  wide,  up  to  about  11  ft. 
deep,  with  the  sides  obscured  in  places  by  collapse,  spoil  and  the  high  watertable.  This 
made  it  impossible  to  clean  and  draw  sections. 

The  depth  of  post-Roman  accumulation,  noted  by  Barber,  and  presumably  of  river 
alluvium,  was  remarkable,  though  it  is  at  least  possible  that  Roman  levels  have  sunk.2 
Road  metal  was  seen  at  a depth  of  up  to  5 ft.  beneath  the  modern  surface.  It  was  mostly 
of  gravel  up  to  2 ft.  thick,  resting  on  a grey  layer,  possibly  the  old  topsoil,  overlying 
natural  yellow  sandy  silt. 

Approximate  measurements  east  from  the  O.S.  45/46  hedgeline  were: 

(i)  0-2  ft. : modern  ditch  disturbance. 

(ii)  2 ft.  - 28  ft. : silt. 

(iii)  28  ft.  - 78  ft. : gravel  metalling  5 ft.  or  more  below  the  modern  surface. 

(iv)  78  ft.  - 105  ft. : red  and  black  layers  overlying  silt. 

(v)  108  ft.  - 120  ft. : gravel  metalling  over  5 ft.  below  the  modern  surface. 

(vi)  120  ft.  - 170  ft.:  two  separate  layers  of  red  sandstone. 

1 Barber  records  parchmarks  indicating  the  North  road,  seen  in  August  1924;  Y.A.S.  MS.  897. 

2 cf.  Antiquity  xxxi,  1957,  R.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  ‘Worms  and  weathering’. 
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3.  Parcel  45  section.  Here  it  was  possible  to  extend  and  clean  nearly  20  ft.  of  the  south 
side  of  a section  on  the  York-Milby  road  line  (see  Fig.  8). 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  2(iii)  (28  ft.  - 78  ft.)  is  the  north  road  from  Isurium,  trenched 
by  Barber  in  13  places  in  the  1920’s,  and  2(ii)  (2  ft.  -28  ft.)  might  be  its  west  ditch. 
Absolute  proof  is  still  lacking  that  the  York-Milby  road  does  cross  parcel  53  and  46, 
Although  the  metalling  between  108  ft.  and  120  ft.  lacked  definable  edges,  it  does  lie  on 
the  line  of  such  a road,  and  there  might  well  have  been  a metalled  area  at  its  junction  with 
the  north  road. 

This  pipeline  trench  lies  very  close  to  one  of  Barber’s,  summarised  in  Aldhorough  1959 
p.  6,  where  it  is  stated  that  ‘the  main  road  appeared  to  abut  another  cambered  and  cobbled 
surface’.  It  is  debatable  whether  the  north  road,  or  the  York-Catterick  road  should  be 
judged  the  main  one;  in  this  connection  the  flattened  northeast  corner  of  the  town  wall 
implies  priority  to  the  latter. 

Though  further  road  sections  in  parcel  45  are  certainly  desirable,  there  seems  now 
enough  data  to  justify  a consideration  of  the  Fig.  8 sections  as  if  they  were  the  same  road. 
In  both  cases  sandy  gravel  is  laid  direct  on  old  topsoil;  the  eastern  edge  of  the  road  tails 
off  into  a pseudo-ditch;  there  is  an  intermediate  re-metalling  in  a new  material - red 
sandstone;  post-red  sandstone  metalling  (in  both  cases  of  gravel)  is  in  both  sections 
almost  as  thick  above  as  below,  which  might  imply  that  the  red  sandstone  is  contem- 
porary; and,  finally,  in  both  sections  compacted  gravel  metalling  tails  off  into  a presumed 
post-Roman  accumulation:  of  earth  and  cobbles  in  the  Dunsforth  road  section,  of  fairly 
stone  free  silt  in  parcel  45.  In  the  Dunsforth  road  section,  the  modern  road  implies  a 
continuous  use  of  the  route  since  the  Roman  period.  In  45  the  line  of  cobbles  above 
about  12  ins.  of  post-Roman  accumulation  has  every  appearance  of  re-metalling  after 
comparative,  if  not  complete,  disuse.  This  section  may  thus  offer  another  - albeit  slender 
- clue  to  post-Roman  Isurium. 

The  red  sandstone  metalling  suggests  a road  widening  at  Dunsforth  road;  but  in  parcel 
45  suggests  rather  a pathway,  like  Barber’s  ‘trottoir’  (cf.  Barber  MSS)  which  was  also  on 
the  east  side  of  the  (north)  road.  It  is  now  suggested  that  this  material  - much  less 
effective  metalling  than  gravel  - might  relate  to  some  large  scale  use  of  sandstone  in 
Isurium  itself:  a phase  of  town  building  such  as  the  town  wall,  even  the  re-modelled 
defences  of  the  bastion  period.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  large  scale 
carriage  of  quarried  stone  and  river  cobbles  would  dictate  a concurrent  repair  of  the 
roads. 

Sewerage  extensions  also  exposed  Roman  ground  surfaces.  Between  the  old  and  new 
east  percolators,  a large  piece  of  opus  signinum  (about  12  ins.  by  9 ins.  by  8 ins.)  lay 
among  gravel  beneath  red  sandstone  and  white  mortar  rubble  beneath  about  1 ft.  2 ins. 
of  post-Roman  silt,  possibly  a destruction  layer,  or  perhaps  more  likely  a dump  of 
building  materials  following  rebuilding  within  the  town,  on  what  was  probably  marshy 
roadside  land. 

Finds  (mostly  of  pottery  and  that  mostly  Roman)  were  recovered  from  parcels  45,  46, 
53,  and  from  the  road  verges  beside  148, 91  and  97,  and  within  97 ; and  from  re-distributed 
spoil  in  45  and  39. 

The  bulk  of  pipe-line  finds  (over  a hundredweight  of  pottery  and  possible  kiln  waste) 
came  from  one  area,  where  the  first  75  ft.  of  the  pipe-line  from  Hall  Arm  lane  cut  through 
parcel  53,  especially  a 20  ft.  length  nearer  the  south  end.  This  location  - numbered  53A  - 
seemed  to  be  that  of  a contemporary  deposit  of  dark  earth  lying  beneath  the  topsoil  to 
the  depth  of  the  pipe-line  trench  at  about  2 ft.  6 ins.  Apart  from  its  quantity,  the  53A 
pottery  was  remarkable  in  that  much  of  it  did  not  seem  to  have  been  used,  and  there  were 
many  examples  of  a few  types  (see  Fig.  13).  In  this  deposit  also  was  the  lower  part  of  an 
amphora  set  upright  in  the  ground,  possibly  a pissoir ,x  and  left  in  situ  as  the  pot  had 
disintegrated. 


1 Amphorae,  p.  30. 
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The  53A  deposit  suggested  a commercial  establishment,  sited  at  the  junction  of  the 
York-Milby-Catterick  road  and  a presumed  accommodation  road  leading  to  the  east 
gate  of  Isurium.  Since  there  were  in  association  about  20  pieces  of  fired  clay,  and  some 
sherds  were  distorted,  a connection  with  pottery  kilns  is  a possibility  (see  report  on 
mortaria,  below).  The  name  Red  Hills  given  to  the  area  shared  by  fields  91,  97,  100  and 
101  could  relate  to  pottery  kilns  as  well  as  to  ustrina , as  suggested  by  Ecroyd  Smith,1 
p.  25. 

THE  FINDS  (from  both  excavation  and  watching  brief) 

Coarse  Pottery 

The  coarse  pottery  illustrated  has  been  selected  primarily  for  its  usefulness  for  dating. 
Some  sherds  have  been  noted  for  their  intrinsic  interest,  bearing  in  mind  that  compar- 
atively little  pottery  from  this  Roman  town  has  been  published  and  the  probability  that 
kilns  were  present.  Moreover,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  publish  regional  pottery 
groups.  This  course  seems  more  likely  in  the  long  run  to  produce  a dated  series,  than 
confining  publication  to  stratified  sherds.  It  can  certainly  bring  to  light  the  developing 
areas  of  trade  within  the  province. 

The  most  important  group  is  from  the  black  layer  at  the  south  gate,  where  there  are 
associated  brooches. 

1 - Coarse  pottery  from  the  black  layer  (Figs.  9,  10). 

The  most  numerous  types  are: — 

(i)  cooking  pots  [a]  everted  rim  and,  frequently,  lattice  decoration. 

[b]  hollow  rim,  undecorated. 

(ii)  pie  dishes  with  two  basic  rim  forms:  a bead  created  by  an  external  groove  and  a simple  flange. 
Chamfered  bases  seem  usual,  but  complete  profiles  were  lacking. 

(iii)  colour-coated  beakers. 

All  these  types  were  noted  in  Aldborough  1959,  Fig.  11,  and  p.  36,  pre-bastion  pottery. 

(i  [a])  - 1-21.  Their  large  numbers,  fresh  breaks,  carbon  deposit,  and  at  least  three  distorted  rims,  bear 
out  that  these  were  everyday  pots  with  a short  life.  Variation  of  detail  in  the  form,  fabric  and  finish 
suggest  they  came  from  several  potteries.  The  ware  is  mostly  very  hard  grey,  ranging  from  smooth  to 
granular;  the  coarser  wares  contain  white  grits.  The  body,  base  and  inside  rim  is  usually  smoothed  or 
burnished,  except  for  a zone  left  rough  and  decorated  with  lattice  scoring.  There  are  a few  examples  in 
black  burnished  ware. 

1- different  fabric,  slightly  oxidised  in  break;  burnished  surfaces  with  silky  feel,  abraded 
breaks. 

2 - nick  at  neck  angle,  cf.  5,  of  finer  than  average  fabric. 

3,  7, 19,  20,  21  - whether  or  not  there  is  lattice  decoration,  the  fabric  and  neat  finish  of  the  bases 
show  they  belong  to  this  type.  21  has  a cross  scratched  on  after  firing. 

4 - white  grits. 

6 - distorted  rim. 

8-13  - rim  series  with  more  pronounced  thumb  groove  round  neck.  8 is  dark  grey  outside, 
inside  oxidised. 

17 - black  burnished. 

18 - distorted. 

Comparisons  are: 

Aldborough  1959,  Fig.  24,  1,  2 - A.D.  150-200,  Fig.  11,  23,  27,  28,  34,  35;  Cantley  105-109 
early  second  to  first  half  third  century  A.D.;  Gillam  142,  143,  A.D.  190-280;  Bainbridge,  Fig. 
6,  26,  Antonine;  Ilkley,  Fig.  11,  42  and  Fig.  10,  34,  Antonine. 

(i  [b])  - 22-44.  This  type  is  also  well  represented  by  sherds  with  clean  breaks,  many  of  which  join.  They 
are  much  more  roughly  potted  than  (i  [a]),  with  wired  bases  left  untrimmed,  and  pronounced  internal 
ridging.  The  type  might  be  sub-divided  by  its  rim  form,  but  variations  are  gradual  from  angular  everted 
to  a hollow  rim,  suggesting  a seating  for  a lid.  (Cregeen  calls  these  ‘bell-mouthed’,  Cantley,  p.  379).  The 
body  of  27  is  rough  and  might  be  hand-made.  43  and  44  rescued  after  excavation. 

This  is  another  regional  type,  resembling  Derbyshire  ware. 

Comparisons  are: 

Aldborough  1959,  Fig.  11,  24-33;  Cantley  112-117,  provisionally  dated  late  third  to  early  fourth 
century  A.D. ; Gillam  152,  A.D.  270-350;  Ilkley,  Fig.  12,  88  and  Fig.  1 1,  35,  third  century  to  late 
fourth  century  A.D. 


1 Reliquiae  Isurianae , p.  25. 
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Fig.  9.  Coarse  pottery  1-44  from  the  black  layer  (Fig.  7 and  pp.  50-1)  (i). 
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(ii)  - Like  the  cooking  pots  above,  pie  dishes  were  everyday  vessels  made  in  hard  grey  ware  with  or 
without  grits,  and,  rarely,  in  black  burnished  ware.  cf.  Ilkley  where  Hartley  remarks  on  the  prevalence  in 
the  third  century  of  ‘grey  wares  copying  the  various  types  of  black  burnished  ware  series’.  This  type  is 
distinctive  also  Jn  having  the  better  finish  inside  the  pot,  when  both  wall  and  base  are  burnished ; but  only 
the  black  burnished  examples  are  decorated,  with  lattice  and  cursive  scored  designs,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  pot. 

45,  46,  48,  50,  51  white  grits. 

54  black  burnished. 

59  accentuated  burnish  lines  inside  base. 

Comparisons  are: 

Aldborough  1959,  Fig.  11,  10-21  and  p.  53;  Cantley,  Fig.  2;  Gillam,  31;  Jewry  Wall,  Fig.  19; 

Cataract onium,  Fig.  10. 

It  should  be  noted  of  this  type  that  true  flanged  rims  (where  the  bead  rises  above  the  flange)  are  not  rep- 
resented. 

(iii)  - Colour  coated  beakers  are  represented  by  fewer  examples  and  smaller  sherds,  some  of  which  are 
abraded.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  finer  pottery  such  as  this  would  have  a longer  period  in  use  than 
culinary  wares,  so  their  deposit  in  the  black  layer  could  well  be  regarded  as  later  than  their  date  of 
manufacture.  The  types  represented  are  plain  rims  (Gillam  77-83),  cornice  rims  (Gillam  84-89),  indented 
bodies  (Gillam  92),  decoration  with  rouletting,  scales  (Gillam  93)  and  barbotine  in  both  scroll  and  animal 
lorms  (Gillam  84,  88).  The  ware  is  thin,  cream  to  pink,  and  the  colour  coats  ‘plain  and  milk  chocolate’ 
with  several  examples  of  what  Gillam  (Great  Casterton,  p.  26)  further  describes  as  ‘metallic,  almost 
irridescent’.  Roughcast  beakers  are  not  represented. 

60  offwhite,  plain  chocolate  coat. 

61  offwhite,  milk-plain  chocolate  coat. 

62  offwhite,  plain  chocolate  coat. 

63  pink,  plain  chocolate  coat. 

64  pink,  orange  coat. 

65  offwhite,  plain  chocolate  coat. 

66  pink,  pinkish  brown  irridescent  coat. 

67  pink,  dark  brown  metallic  coat  inside  and  out,  possibly  Rhenish. 

68  offwhite,  plain  chocolate  coat. 

69  pink,  milk-plain  chocolate  coat. 

70  pale  grey,  dark  grey  coat. 

A scrap  of  Rhenish  ware  (cf.  Gillam  8,  and  Hartley,  p.  54)  of  thin  reddish  fabric  and  lustrous  brown/ 
black  coat  was  excavated  from  the  black  layer,  and  compares  so  closely  with  72  (rescued  after  excavation) 
that  this  is  illustrated  in  the  black  layer  group. 

72  (above),  three  bands  of  very  fine  rouletting. 

The  dating  of  colour  coated  ware  (Castor  ware)  is  discussed  in  Jewry  Wall,  p.  119,  when  its  first  date 
is  given  as  A.D.  170,  and  by  Gillam,  who  puts  the  date  range  of  the  above  types  at  A.D.  190-320.  Hartley 
(Ilkley,  Fig.  1 1,  58)  in  a more  recent  publication  gives  A.D.  260  as  the  final  date  for  scroll  beakers,  which 
is  the  type  most  fully  represented  here.  A few  sherds  with  offwhite  body  but  considerably  thicker  than 
the  beakers  illustrated  here  were  also  in  the  black  layer.  Only  one  sherd  (71)  is  suitable  for  illustration, 
and  seems  to  be  a samian  copy  (Dr.  37).  This  might  be  fourth  century  A.D.  (Jewry  Wall,  p.  120). 

Other  pottery  from  the  black  layer: 

73  - fine  grey  ware. 

74  - fine  grey  ware,  upper  shoulder  burnished  (Aldborough  1959,  Fig.  12,  10). 

75  - fine  grey  ware  burnished  below  indentations;  turned  base  (Aldborough  1959,  Fig.  12,  8). 

76  - fine  smoothed  light  coloured  grey  ware. 

77  - coarse  grey  cf.  Throlam  95. 

78  - fine  grey  ware  with  tiny  white  grits. 

79  - granular  grey  ware.  (Aldborough  1959,  Fig.  11,  26).  But  for  its  distinct  hooked  rim,  this 
might  be  a (i  [b])  pot. 

80  - light  grey  ware  with  accentuated  burnish  lines. 

81  - hard  sandy  grey  ware. 

82  - hard  grey  ware  with  small  white  grits  as  in  (i  [a])  above.  This  rim  sherd  (a  similar  one  was 
found  unstratified)  clearly  relates  to  Crambeck  195-204  and  Langton,  Fig.  30,  15-18  from  the 
Knapton  kilns.  The  label  Huntcliff  type  has  been  given  to  jars  with  such  rims  (op.  cit.  p.  99).  The 
poor  representation  of  this  type,  regarded  at  Malton  as  not  earlier  than  Theodosian,  seems  significant. 

83  - grey  ware. 

84  - offwhite  fabric  with  burnished  light  grey  wash. 

85  - flask  or  flagon  with  plain  neck  in  very  fine  hard  grey  ware  with  tiny  vesicles.  Outside  neck 
burnished,  and  inside  trimmed  to  a very  sharp  edge  (Gillam  13  and  Camulodunum  150). 

86  - flagon  in  orange  pink  fabric  with  paler  pink  slip  (Jewry  Wall,  Fig.  28,  10). 

87  - fine  white  ware  with  trace  of  reddish  brown  paint  on  body  and  rim,  possibly  a samian  copy 
(Dr.  38)  (Malton,  Fig.  21,  2 and  Langton  62). 

88  - ribbed  handle,  might  belong  to  85. 

89  - ribbed  handle,  hard  pink  fabric,  probably  flagon. 

90,  91  - probably  gaming  counters  made  from  grey  ware  sherds. 
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92  - composite  drawing  samian  copy  Curie  II  including  sherds  from  O.S.  53A  (above),  and 
trench  A,  unstratified.  Hard  orange  fabric  slightly  reduced  in  break,  inside  and  rim  painted  with 
red  lines,  traces  of  same  colour  outside.  (Aldborough  1959,  Fig.  25,  35;  other  sherds  in  site  museum, 
Antiquaries  Journal  xiii,  p.  165,  a,  and  a recent  note  on  this  distinctive  regional  pottery:  Laurence 
Keene:  ‘Roman  red-painted  ware  from  Yorkshire’:  Antiquaries  Journal  part  I,  vol.  1, 1970,  form  9.) 


Fig.  10.  Coarse  pottery  45-99  from  the  black  layer  (Fig.  7 and  pp.  50-1)  (f). 
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93  - hard  grey  ware  with  tiny  white  grits.  Vertical  scored  lines  above  burnished  zone. 

94  - hard  grey  sandy  ware,  wavy  scoring  (cf.  Crambeck  80,  Norton  4a). 

95  - hard  white  ware.  This  seems  to  have  been  thrown  on  the  wheel  as  a flat  disc.  cf.  Rich- 
borough  I,  PI.  XXI,  1 5 where  a use  ‘to  cover  the  mouths  of  flagons  and  amphorae’  is  suggested, 
Wroxeter,  Fig.  43,  A 14,  where  such  a stopper  was  found  in  an  amphora  neck,  and  Newstead,  PI.  LI, 
14.  A similar  stopper  is  in  the  site  museum. 

96,  97  - possibly  similar,  incomplete,  in  hard  cream  and  pale  grey  fabric. 

98,  99  - by  their  breaks  at  an  angle  these  sherds  seem  to  be  pot  bases,  with  central  perforation 
made  before  firing.  98  in  fine  grey  ware,  with  better  finish  on  the  (presumed)  inside;  99  in  orange 
fabric  (cf.  Cantley  182). 


Fig.  11.  Coarse  pottery  100-105  from  the  deliberate  fill  over  black  layer  (Fig.  7,  and 

P.  50)  (i). 


2 - Coarse  pottery  from  the  deliberate  fill  of  / inner  (trench  C),  accompanying  presumed  south  gate  building. 
(Fig.  11). 

100  - hard  sandy  grey  ware,  deep  internal  ridging,  ribbed  handle  luted  on.  Burnished  zones  and 
vertical  lines. 

101  - fine  burnished  grey  ware. 

102  - fine  burnished  grey  ware. 

103  - sandy  grey  ware,  with  reduced,  darker  grey,  core. 

Comparisons  are : 

Aldborough  1959,  Fig.  10, 16,  and  Fig.  12,  5;  Ilkley,  Fig.  11,  66,  67;  Malton,  Orchard  Field  151 ; 
Gillam  157,  A.D.  280-340  and  Gillam’s  definitive  article  on  Dalesware,  where  Aldborough  is 
shown  as  a findspot. 

104  - hard  grey  ware,  burnished  inside  rim  and  on  shoulder. 

Throlam,  Fig.  11  ‘deep,  wide-mouthed  bowls’;  Norton  6;  Gillam  189,  A.D.  300-370. 

105  - ?flagon,  orange  fabric,  buff  slip  Jewry  Wall,  Fig.  28,  13. 


Fig.  12.  Coarse  pottery  106-122  from  other  excavation  locations  (£). 


3 - Coarse  pottery  from  other  locations  (Fig.  12). 

106  - black  burnished,  possibly  derived  from  south  gate  black  layer,  trench  F. 

107  - black  burnished,  slightly  oxidised  core,  pre-black  layer,  trench  C. 

108  - grey  with  fine  white  grits,  (ii)  group  above,  south  gate  destruction  layer,  trench  C. 
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109  - as  108,  probably  deliberate  fill,  trench  E. 

110,  111  - grey,  as  108,  possibly  derived  from  south  gate  black  layer,  trench  F. 

112  - fabric  and  location  as  108. 

113  - white  core,  light  grey  wash.  II  inner  ditch  fill  beneath  mortar  lens. 

114  - Rhenish,  as  72,  south  gate  destruction  layer,  trench  E. 

115  - composite  drawing  using  three  sherds  from  destruction  layers  of  south  gate  and  bastion 
debris  (trenches  A and  C).  Coarse  grey  - black  with  large  white  grits  as  82. 

116  - grey  ware,  distinctive  scoring,  rescued  after  excavation,  probably  south  gate  black  layer. 

117  - offwhite,  brown/black  colour  coat,  barbotine  dots,  lower  levels  II  outer  ditch. 

118,  121  - very  hard  grey  granular  fabric  with  occasional  white  grits  possible  variants  of  (i  [b]), 
cf.  Cantley  111.  Post-Roman  fill,  II  inner  ditch. 

119  - composite  drawing,  sherds  from  II  inner  ditch  fill  beneath  mortar  lens.  Hard,  orange 
fabric;  slightly  reduced  in  break,  micaceous  clay,  burnished,  cf.  92,  but  not  painted. 

120  - hard  sandy  grey,  oxidised  surface.  ?01d  ground  surface  trench  A at  104'. 

121  - as  118. 

122  - hard,  fine,  offwhite  fabric,  brown  wash  externally,  decorated  darker  brown  paint.  Samian 
copy  Dr.  38,  cf.  Malton,  Fig.  21,  2,  6 and  Crambeck  24-28.  Late  fill  II  inner  ditch. 


Fig.  13.  Coarse  pottery  123-156  from  O.S.  53A  (p.  53  and  Fig.  2)  (£). 


4 - Coarse  pottery  from  O.S.  53 A above  (Fig.  13). 

This  possible  kiln  group,  or  stock  of  a commercial  establishment,  comprised  7 main  types : 

A - 123-9  - reeded  rim  bowls,  c.  20  pots,  4"  - 13"  rim  diameters.  Hard,  grey,  sandy  ware, 
some  sherds  perhaps  unintentionally  oxidised  on  surfaces  and  in  break.  Reeding  sometimes  very 
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accentuated,  cf.  Eburacum,  Fig.  56,  H.2348  (a  badly  fired  example);  Malton  Fig.  1,  9 and  7, 4;  Jewry 
Wall,  Fig.  42,  1-11.  See  120  above. 

B - 130-4  - globular  jars  with  everted  rims,  c.  90  pots,  3"  - 8"  rim  diameters.  Fine,  smooth, 
slightly  burnished  grey  ware,  with  many  sherds  oxidised  as  A.  Scored  lattice  decoration,  bases 
apparently  plain. 

C - 135-9  - carinated  bowls,  c.  20  pots,  7"  - 9"  rim  diameters.  Hard,  sandy  ware,  sometimes 
smoothed.  Evidently  ‘grey’  ware  but  as  A and  B oxidised  orange  and  brown.  Variable  beaded  rims 
and  grooves  above  carination. 

D - 140-8  - lids,  c.  30  pots,  4"  - 10"  rim  diameters.  Ware  as  C. 

E - 149  - platter,  ware  as  C.  Examples  few,  10"  - 13"  rim  diameters,  three  triple  grooves  inside 
base. 

F - 150-1  - flagon,  c.  70  pots.  Orange  fabric,  often  grey  in  break,  cream  slip  trickled  down 
inside  neck.  Ring  neck,  sometimes  slightly  screwed  as  here.  Single  ribbed  handle,  ring  base.  Cracked 
rims  and  sheared  off  sherds  support  a kiln  interpretation,  cf.  Malton,  Fig.  2, 1 and  3, 4;  Margidunum 
1969,  Fig.  13,  2,  4. 

G - mortaria  c.  40  pots.  See  page  64. 

From  the  same  length  of  pipe  line  trench,  but  probably  unrelated: 

152  - hard,  sandy  grey,  oxidised  to  orange,  linear  rusticated  cf.  Aldborough  1959,  Fig.  25,  24; 
F.  H.  Thompson,  Ant . J.  1958 

153  - as  68,  Gillam  93. 

154  - grey  ware,  frilling  cf.  Swanpool  C 41-8. 

155  - sandy  ware. 

156 -sandy,  orange,  possible  cheese-press. 

(Not  illustrated,  a very  crude  base,  f"  thick,  wheelthrown,  criss-crossed  on  outside  base  and  up 
side  with  slashes  up  to  to " deep). 


Fig.  14.  Coarse  pottery  157-167  from  various  locations,  pipe  line  trench 

(p.  52  and  Fig.  2)  (J). 


5 - Coarse  pottery  from  other  locations,  pipe  line  trench  (Fig.  14). 

1 57  - hard,  sandy  grey  ware,  lighter  in  break,  indented  and  decorated  with  overlapping  oval 
stamp  impressions  against  internal  thumb  (and  nail)  pressure.  Effect  resembles  sculpted  hair,  and 
might  be  part  of  a face  vase,  cf.  The  Mount,  York,  Fig.  9,  28  and  8,  21  and  22,  Crambeck,  Fig.  20, 
and  sherds  in  Malton  museum.  See  also  Roman  Colchester , M.  R.  Hull,  Res.  Report  of  Soc.  of 
Antiquaries  xx  1958,  Fig.  59,  18.  East  of  O.S.  45/46  hedge,  ?road  ditch. 

158  - a very  worn  but  evidently  similar  sherd,  found  in  topsoil  on  a motte  at  Howe  Hill,  North 
Deighton,  near  Wetherby,  investigated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Hartley  c.  1950. 

159  - crudely  potted  in  hard  orange  ware.  O.S.  45. 

160  - coarse  sandy.  O.S.  45. 

161  - samian  copy  Dr.  38  in  grey  ware,  O.S.  97. 

162  - folded  beaker  pink  fabric,  reduced  core,  plain  chocolate  colour  coat.  c.  28'  east  of  O.S. 
45/46  hedge,  from  ditch  of  road  from  north  gate. 
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163  - hand-made,  sandy,  ?so-called  ‘native’  cf.  Aldborough  1959,  Fig.  11,  31  and  Fig.  7,  12. 
O.S.  45. 

164  - crudely  potted  cream  fabric,  metallic  orange/brown  colour  coat.  Stripes  in  cream  slip. 
O.S.  97. 

165  - single  handled  flagon  with  pinched  up  lip,  hard,  white  fabric,  cf.  Camulodunum  157-9. 
O.S.  45. 

166  - colour  coated,  decorated  with  rouletting  and  a possible  letter  O in  white  slip.  O.S.  45/46. 

167  - grey  ware,  split  rim,  cf.  Camerton  432,  O.S.  45/46. 

Many  more  sherds  were  found  than  can  be  catalogued  here.  It|is  hoped  that  a site  study  of  Isurium 
pottery  will  one  day  be  made. 


Fig.  15.  Post-Roman  pottery  168-174  from  both  excavation 

and  watching  brief  (£). 


6 - Post-Roman  pottery  from  both  excavation  and  watching  brief.  (Fig.  15). 

As  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  first  post-Roman  pottery  from  Aldborough  to  be  catalogued.  The  help 
of  J.  G.  Hurst  is  acknowledged.  All  sherds  except  168  wheelthrown. 

168  - hand-made,  ‘grass’-tempered,  laminated  fabric.  Too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed 
on  the  shape  of  a rimsherd  less  than  2"  square;  the  fabric  however  seems  unequivocal.  Presumably 
‘pagan’  Saxon,  not  later  than  c.  A.D.  850.  cf.  Aldborough  1959,  pp.  25-6,  suggested  late  Saxon 
burial.  Bastion  debris,  trench  D. 

169  - cup  in  hard  sandy  orange  fabric  with  green  glaze  over  cream  slip  decoration.  Seventeenth 
century.  Building  debris  at  south  gate. 

170  - hard  grey,  lighter  grey  core,  crude  applied  ?lug  and  strapping. 

171  - coarse,  brick-like  orange  to  grey  fabric,  with  all  over  green  glaze  inside  and  trickling 
outside.  Profile  uncertain.  ? a late  survival  into  the  eighteenth  century  of  green  glazed  wares. 
Beneath  brick  floor  of  ‘modern’  building  over  south  gate. 

172  - hard,  pale  orange  fabric  with  olive  green  glaze  outside.  Sixteenth-seventeenth  cenutry. 
Topsoil,  trench  A. 

173  - hard,  orange/pink  so-called  ‘pimply’  ware.  Twelfth  century.  Building  debris  at  south 

gate. 

174  - hard,  pinkish,  ‘pimply’  ware,  reduced  core,  blackened  outside.  Topsoil,  over  south  gate. 

Not  illustrated:  two  reasonably  certain,  and  one  possible  sherd  of  Stamford  ware,  which  makes 
Aldborough  the  furthest  north  findspot  so  far  noted.  See  Medieval  Archaeology,  xiii,  1969,  p.  62.  One  has 
hard,  fine,  whitish  fabric,  with  yellow  wash  beneath  yellow  glaze  drip  with  green  spot;  the  other  is 
unglazed  and  is  grey  outside.  The  possible  Stamford  sherd  is  similar  but  has  a crackled  outer  surface. 
(A  fourth  sherd  with  yellow  glaze  drip  has  a fabric  more  nearly  resembling  ‘pimply’  ware).  From  post- 
Roman  fill  of  II  inner  ditch,  and  from  topsoil  over  south  gate. 

Eight  sherds  of  late  thirteenth-fourteenth  century  jugs.  Two  show  thumbed  handle  luting;  one  of  a 
grooved  strap  handle.  One  sherd  has  wavy  combing;  another,  base,  sherd  has  finger  pinching.  From 
excavation  topsoil  and  O.S.  97. 

Five  sherds  of  characteristic  fifteenth  century  glazed  ware  with  inside  heavily  reduced.  From  topsoil 
and  post-Roman  fill  of  II  inner  ditch. 

Half  a dozen  unglazed  sherds,  including  base  and  rim  fragments,  may  be  later  medieval.  Fabrics  are 
coarse  pink  with  reduced  core.  From  topsoil  and  post-Roman  fill  of  II  inner  ditch. 
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Four  body,  base  and  handle  fragments  of  purply  black  posset-pots,  and  yellow-with-brown  glazed 
Staffordshire  wares.  From  topsoil  and  post-Roman  fill  of  II  inner  ditch. 

Post-medieval  sherds  found  in  the  building  debris  above  the  south  gate  include  a rimsherd  of  late 
eighteenth  century  combed  platter  with  frilled  rim;  nineteenth  century  Nottingham-type  stoneware 
(including  bottles,  jars,  and  rouletted  bowls)  and  Sunderland-type  pink  lustre.  A clay  pipe  bowl  with 
beaded  rim  had  a six  pellet  stamp  on  the  foot. 


Fig.  16.  Samian  ware,  1-8  (f),  (Stamp  t). 
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SAMIAN  WARE  (Figs.  16,  17,  1-16). 

Nearly  200  sherds  came  from  the  watching  brief,  against  less  than  50  from  the  excavation.  They 
show  that  Isurium  imported  samian  from  all  three  production  centres.  About  half  the  pieces  came  from 
Central  Gaul,  the  least  from  South  Gaul.  Several  gaming  counters  were  lathe-turned  from  samian  sherds, 
and  one  broken  pot  base  (14)  was  smoothed  down  for  re-use  upside  down.  A sherd  ot  form  27  showed 
signs  of  re-use  after  its  rim  had  broken  off,  and  examples  of  forms  38  and  33  seemed  to  have  been  used 
as  mortaria.  Lead  rivets  were  used. 

Three  sherds  of  samian  were  the  most  distinctive  finds  to  come  from  the  primary  fill  of  I inner  ditch 
at  the  south  gate:  9 -Triton,  11  - deer,  and  14-Sacrillus  stamp.  All  were  dated  after  A.D.  160.  5 came 
probably  from  the  ghost  wall  of  the  bastion. 


The  other  pieces  illustrated  are  from  the  watching  brief  and  are  of  interest  for  stamps  or  decoration. 

They  are  reported  on  by  B.  R.  Hartley: 

1 - ‘Form  37,  Central  Gaulish,  with  the  ligatured  retrograde  stamp  of  Patemus.  The  bowl  has 
been  mended  with  rivets.  All  the  details  of  decoration  are  already  attested  for  Paternus  (cf.  C.G.P., 
PI.  105,  nos.  12, 13  and  16).  The  ovolo  is  no.  1,  the  lioness  D.789  (=G.  1509).  No  examples  of  bowls 
with  this  stamp  (the  small  PATERNXM  stamp  for  plain  ware  impressed  in  moulds  is  another  matter) 
are  necessarily  earlier  than  A.D.  160,  as  opposed  to  many  examples  which  must  be  later.  A date 
c.  A.D.  160-195  fits  all  the  evidence.  From  pipe  line  Hall  Arm  Lane. 

2 - Probably  form  37,  Central  Gaulish.  The  T-tongued  ovolo  is  here  combined  with  a coarse 
wavy-line,  and,  somewhat  unusually,  decoration  with  a large  winding  scroll.  The  maker  cannot  be 
named,  but  the  piece  is  probably  Antonine.  From  O.S.  97. 

3 - Form  37  rim  stamped  TIGOTALIM  on  a bowl  with  the  T-tongued  ovolo  of  Censorini, 
Paternus  and  their  associates.  Work  of  Tigotalus  is  relatively  uncommon,  though  the  stamp  occurs 
on  forms  31,  31 R and  33,  and  on  the  rims  of  moulded  bowls  with  Cinnamus  ovolo  I and  (probably) 
an  ovolo  of  Albucius.  Tigotalus  evidently  made  bowls  from  moulds  bought  from  major  workshops 
(cf.  Antiquaries  Journal,  xlvi,  102  f).  c.  A.D.  150-190.  From  O.S.  45. 

4 - Form  37,  Central  Gaulish.  Part  of  a bowl  with  large  scroll  decoration.  There  is  a hint  of  a 
rosette  on  the  tongue  of  the  ovolo,  suggesting  the  work  of  Sacer,  Attianus  or  Criciro.  The  latter  used 
the  bird  (O.  2250A),  but  this  is  not  sufficient  for  diagnosis.  Wide  dating  c.  A.D.  130-165  is  required. 
From  O.S.  42. 

5 - Form  37,  Central  Gaulish.  A blurred  impression  of  cf.  Cinnamus  ovolo.  The  large  festoon 
and  the  sea-bull  (D.  29)  were  used  by  Cerialis,  Cinnamus  and  Paullus,  though  normally  impressed 
upside  down  as  here.  The  fish  seems  only  to  be  attested  so  far  for  Cerialis  (a  Lezoux  bowl  from  the 
same  mould  as  C.G.P.,  PI.  157,  7).  Probably  from  the  ghost  wall  of  the  bastion. 

6 - Form  37,  Central  Gaulish.  The  ovolo  was  used  by  Patemus,  Iustus,  Priscus  and  Clemens, 
all  on  late  Antonine  bowls.  The  slave  with  amphora  (D.  365)  is  only  recorded  so  far  for  Priscus  on  a 
bowl  from  Lezoux,  so  the  piece  may  be  his  work.  c.  A.D.  160-200.  From  O.S.  97. 

7 - Form  37,  La  Madeleine  ware.  Compare  Saalburg  Jahrbuch  viii,  Taf.  vii  for  the  ovolo  (C), 
mask  (70),  rosette  (37),  trefoil  (21)  and  spiral  (33).  The  decorated  bowls  of  La  Madeleine  were 
rarely  stamped  and  attribution  to  particular  potters  is  usually  impossible,  as  here.  This  class  of  ware 
appears  in  the  ditches  of  the  earth  fort  at  the  Saalburg.  In  this  country  it  is  not  common,  though  a 
considerable  number  of  sherds  is  known  from  Birrens  (Presumably  Antonine  I).  A date  c.  A.D. 
130-165  seems  likely.  From  O.S.  42. 

8 - Form  37,  South  Gaulish.  A typical  example  of  the  latest  South  Gaulish  bowls  normally 
exported  to  Britain  and  close  to  some  in  the  Brigenz  cellar  group  (Jahrbuch  fiir  Altertumskunde  1912, 
21  ff.).  Apart  from  bowls  by  Mercato  and  Biragillus,  these  vessels  are  rarely  stamped  and  discussion 
of  their  attribution  is  profitless.  Their  absence  at  Inchtuthil  and  Camelon,  however,  shows  that  they 
belong  to  Flavian  II  in  Scotland,  and  to  account  for  the  vast  quantity  of  them  in  Britain  import 
down  to  at  least  A.D.  110  is  required.  (There  are  more  of  them  on  Hadrian’s  Wall  than  is  often 
realised,  a fact  entirely  consistent  with  export  in  the  early  second  century).  The  figure-types  of  this 
piece  are:  bear  (D.  831),  Pan  (D.  423),  Silenus  (D.  310),  a maenad  (D.  353)  and  a boar  (Hermet,  PI.  27, 
46?)  c.  A.D.  90-110.  From  O.S.  45. 

10  - Form  37,  Central  Gaulish.  A typical  piece  by  Casurius.  The  individual  elements  are  mostly 
recorded  in  Stanfield’s  paper  on  Casurius  (CW2  xxxv,  p.  199,  PI.  IX,  nos.  4, 7A,  16A)  but  the  caryatid 
(D.  657)  seems  to  be  new  in  his  work.  c.  A.D.  160-185.  From  O.S.  97. 

12  - Form  37,  Central  Gaulish.  A small  fragment  probably  to  be  assigned  to  Ianvaris  I in  view 
of  the  bunch  of  grapes  ( C.G.P . 69,  9)  only  known  so  far  on  his  work.  Multiple  grooving  below  the 
decoration  is  also  one  of  his  traits.  The  bird  (D.  1036)  is  also  known  on  his  work.  c.  A.D.  125-150. 
From  O.S.  42. 

13  - Form  18/31  (Ludowici  Tq)  stamped  PRI(D.  FEC)  by  Pridianus  of  La  Madeleine  (Revue 
des  Etudes  Anciennes  41  (1939),  344).  As  usual  with  potters  of  La  Madeleine,  the  main  distribution 
is  in  Lower  Germany  and  Gallia  Belgica,  but  southeast  England  and  Yorkshire  have  several  stamps. 
Some  shipping  direct  to  the  Humber  may  well  have  been  involved.  A stamp  of  Pridianus  (from 
another  die)  occurred  in  the  ditch  of  the  earth  fort  at  the  Saalburg  (Limes  forschungen  7,  Novaesium 
II,  p.  24)  thus  attesting  Hadrianic  activity,  though  probably  not  as  early  as  Professor  Schonberger’s 
suggested  terminal  date  of  A.D.  125-8  (ibid.,  p.  10)  in  view  of  the  presence  of  stamps  from  dies 
represented  in  the  Saalburg  earth  fort  in  Scotland,  c.  A.D.  130-155,  From  O.S.  46,  c.  180'  east  of 
hedge. 
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Fig.  17.  Samian  ware,  9-16  (I),  (stamps  I). 


15  - Form  31  stamped  (M)ARTIM.  This  is  the  only  recorded  stamp  of  Martius  of  Lezoux  from 
this  particular  die.  There  may  possibly  have  been  two  Lezoux  potters  so  named,  but  the  form  and 
fabric  involved  here  show  that  the  well-attested  late-Antonine  potter  is  in  question.  Manufacture  in 
the  range  A.D.  155-190  is  certain.  From  O.S.  45. 

16  - Form  38  stamped  :L0L1M(0).  This  stamp  has  been  noted  at  Lezoux,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  has  anything  to  do  with  Lollius.  Except  for  one  other  example  on  form  38  at  Colchester, 
all  the  other  records  are  on  form  33,  though  not  at  dated  sites.  That  the  potter  worked  in  the 
Antonine  period  is  clear,  but  closer  dating  is  not  yet  possible.’  From  O.S.  45/46. 

Not  illustrated  were  partial  stamps:  ARNCIMA  (form  33),  )MA  (form  18/31),  SEV(ERIANI.W) 
(form  31),  )ICI(  (form  27).  These  forms  were  represented : 15/17,  18,  18/31,  27,  30,  31,  33,  37,  38,  45,  79. 


MORTARIA  (Figs.  18  and  19) 

More  mortaria  sherds  came  from  the  watching  brief  (150)  than  from  the  excavation  (15).  Their 
greatest  interest  lies  in  the  group  from  O.S.  53A  1-10  (p.  53)  good  evidence  that  these  pots,  as  well  as 
unspecialised  coarse  wares,  were  probably  produced  at  Isurium. 
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The  only  sherds  of  stratigraphic  significance  are  14,  a fresh  piece  from  the  primary  silt  turfline  of  I inner 
ditch  (p.  44)  and  a fragmentary  rimsherd,  apparently  not  used,  possibly  Mancetter-Hartshill,  and  if  so, 
A.D.  320-370.  This  came  from  the  deliberate  fill  at  the  south  gate.  Not  illustrated.  Otherwise,  the  mortaria 
illustrate  a wide  range  both  in  date  (from  c.  A.D.  70-400)  and  in  trading  contacts.  These  include  Crambeck, 
Warwickshire  (Hartshill-Mancetter),  Nene  valley,  and  possibly  Colchester,  Verulamium,  and  Lincolnshire. 


Fig.  18.  The  mortarium  potter  NATOR,  sherds  from  O.S.  53 A,  1-10,  (p.  53)  (£), 

(stamps  £). 
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Apart  from  14,  the  illustrations  show  workshop  products,  as  K.  Hartley  reports: 

1 - ‘Approximately  a quarter  of  the  mortarium  survives.  It  has  hard,  slightly  sandy,  cream 
fabric  with  pale  buff  slip,  darkened  in  colour  near  the  spout ; there  is  abundant,  closely  packed,  mostly 
small  and  tiny  trituration  grit  composed  of  mainly  whitish  translucent  material  with  some  grey  and 
brown.  The  vessel  has  been  stamped  once  on  each  side  of  the  spout. 

2 - A large  portion  of  this  mortarium  remains ; it  is  identical  in  fabric  to  1 , but  the  slip  is  dis- 
coloured to  purplish  brown  near  the  spout. 

3 - A mortarium  in  offwhite  fabric  with  cream  slip ; one  of  the  three  fragments  has  been  burnt 
grey  after  fracture;  the  trituration  grit  is  like  that  of  1. 

4 - A large  portion  of  the  vessel  survives,  much  of  it  burnt  to  a dark  grey,  while  the  rest  has  suffered 
to  a lesser  extent  from  fire.  There  are  some  cracks  which  could  be  waster  cracks,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  know  if  these  prohibited  use.  The  trituration  grit,  where  not  covered  by  the  now  grey  slip,  is 
identical  with  that  in  1 . 

5 --  Three  pieces  of  a mortarium  in  offwhite  fabric  containing  some  red-brown  tempering  grit ; 
trituration  grit  as  1.  One  of  the  pieces  has  been  heavily  burnt  after  fracture  to  varying  shades  of  grey 
and  brown ; a transverse  crack  by  the  spout  could  be  a result  of  misfiring  but  would  not  prevent  sale. 

1-5  all  have  potter’s  stamps  from  the  same  die,  and  a fragmentary  stamp  (not  illustrated)  on  a flange 
fragment  is  probably  the  same.  Complete  impressions  of  this  stamp  give  NATOR  as  the  reading,  though 
the  initial  stroke  of  the  N is  often  lost.  This  name  is  not  recorded  elsewhere.  Other  stamps  from  the  same 
die  are  already  known  from  Aldborough,  and  from  Bainbridge  and  York,  all  but  the  Aldborough  one 
being  on  mortaria  in  similar  fabric  to  the  above. 

The  potter’s  work  is  distinctive,  perhaps  mostly  in  the  abundance  of  closely  packed,  tiny  mixed 
trituration  grit.  It  is  particularly  interesting  that  these  finds  from  Aldborough  include  pieces  from  at 
least  eight  more  mortaria  which  in  form,  fabric,  spout  and  grit  are  identical  with  the  illustrated  group. 
One,  close  to  1,  is  burnt  grey  throughout;  two,  close  to  2,  includes  one  burnt  black  throughout;  of  three 
similar  to  3,  two  are  severely  burnt.  Two  others,  both  heavily  burnt,  also  show  affinities  to  the  group.  The 
similarities  leave  no  doubt  that  these  eight  are  from  the  same  workshop  as  the  stamped  ones  and  pres- 
umably by  the  same  potter. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  base  and  side  fragments  which  clearly  belong  to  the  same  group;  lastly 
there  are  two  spouts  which  have  flaked  off  at  the  point  where  extra  clay  is  added  for  making  the  spout. 

There  are  interesting  points  in  common  to  these  vessels;  the  grit  shows  absolutely  no  sign  of 
wear;  some  of  it  is  even  still  covered  with  slip,  while  many  of  the  mortaria  have  been  affected  by  fire, 
though  frequently  after  the  mortarium  was  broken.  (Of  these  50  odd  sherds  all  but  one  come  from  O.S. 
53A). 

Such  a group  of  mortaria,  likely  to  be  from  the  same  workshop,  clearly  indicates  unusual  circum- 
stances. Two  possibilities  come  to  mind:  the  mortaria  are  from  a store  of  unused  vessels  or  they  are 
wasters  from  a potter’s  workshop.  Flaked  off  spouts  are  frequently  found  at  kilns,  and  there  are  suggest- 
ions of  waster  cracks;  but  on  the  other  hand  many  suffered  from  fire  only  after  fracture,  which  might 
indicate  stored  vessels  which  had  fallen  during  an  intense  fire.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  Nator’s 
kilns  were  close  to  the  town  of  Isurium  Brigantum. 

The  stamps  from  Bainbridge  (before  c.  A.D.  125),  and  the  rim-profiles,  point  to  a date  within  the 
period  A.D.  95-140.  The  rims  show  some  affinities  with  the  later  work  of  the  Flavian  potter  Albinus, 
but  have  most  in  common  with  Midland  potters  of  the  early  second  century. 

6 - A flange  fragment  in  soft,  fine  textured  brownish  pink  fabric  with  traces  of  cream  slip.  The 
stamp  is  from  a die  whose  interpretation  is  uncertain,  but  NATOR  or  NACOF  are  the  most  likely 
possibilities.  Other  stamps  from  the  same  die  are  known  from  Aldborough  (10)  and  York  (2). 


Fig.  19.  The  mortarium  potters  VIATOR,  VITALIS  and  ICOTASGUS,  1 1-13  and  14 

(p.  67)  (£),  (stamps  $). 
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7 , A moitarium  in  orange-brown  fabric  with  the  remains  of  a cream  slip;  two  red-brown  and 
one  whitish  grits  survive,  the  rest  having  fallen  out.  Almost  the  whole  of  one  stamp  and  part  of  the 
second  survive.  These  defy  reading,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  are  from  another  die  of  the  potter 
who  made  5.  No  other  stamps  from  this  die  are  known. 

This  potter’s  mortaria  are  all  in  the  same  fabric  which  contrasts  with  1-6  above,  stamped  NATOR. 
However,  one  old  lind  of  a Nator  stamp,  from  Aldborough,  is  in  this  orange-brown  fabric.  The  rim-forir  s 
too  diner  and  the  grit  has  clearly  been  applied  in  a different  manner.  Thus  while  the  similarity  in  name, 
distribution  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  in  date  suggest  that  all  were  the  work  of  one  potter,  there  are 
clearly  some  factors  at  variance,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  wiser  to  treat  them  as  two  separate  potters. 

The  rim-forms,  although  differing  from  Nator’s,  suggest  a date  c.  A.D.  100-140.  From  O.S.  46. 

8-10  (all  from  O.S.  53 A)  are  possibly  mortaria  of  Nator. 

11  - A mortarium  in  sandy,  brownish  orange  fabric  with  cream  slip;  the  grit  has  been  worn  away 
save  tor  a few  red-brown  and  opaque  and  translucent  white  grits.  The  fragmentary  stamp  is  the  upper 
border  ol  a stamp  of  a semi-literate  northern  potter  whose  name  was  probably  Viator.  (Although 

this  die  gives  something  moie  like  AVTIOR,  a second  one  which  can  be  ascribed  to  him  gives  Viator 
retrograde).  & 


i maY  we^  ^5  lcul  different  potters  of  this  name,  and  only  work  clearly  by  this  one  is  considered 

here.  Other  stamps  from  tne  two  dies  concerned  are  known  already  from  Aldborough  Birdoswald 
CardumocK,  Chesteis  museum,  Corbridge  and  Slack  (2).  Those  from  Slack  are  to  be  dated  earlier  than 

^‘P'A40,  w ien  t ie  occuPation  had  ended.  His  rim-protiles  are  undoubtedly  second  century  From 
O.S.  46. 


, !.2  “ ^flange  fragment  in  cream  fabric,  with  a fragmentary  stamp  of  Vitalis  IV.  Evidence  from 
his  Kilns  at  Hartshill,  Warwickshire,  and  from  dated  military  sites  point  to  activity  c.  A.D.  120-145. 
rrom  O.S.  45. 

^ J ~ A mortarium  in  cream  fabiic,  with  a iragmentary  retrograde  stamp  from  one  of  the  seven 
dies  oi  lcotasgus  who  worked  at  Mancetter,  Warwickshire,  c.  A.D.  135-170.  Over  fifty  stamns 
(excluding  those  from  Mancetter)  have  been  recorded  from  sites  in  England,  and  from  Antonine 
forts  m Scotland.  This  Oie  reads  literally  ICOTASIE  retrograde.  From  O.S.  45. 

• 14  mortarium  from  the  Mancetter-Hartshill  potteries  A.D.  140-1 90’.  From  turfline  of 
primary  fill  of  I inner  ditch,  trench  A. 


OTHER  FINDS 

COINS.  Identifications  by  R.  A.  G.  Carson  and  P.  E.  Curnow. 

Five  coins  were  found  in  the  excavation : 

I - Eighteenth  century  halfpenny,  ?George  II.  From  topsoil,  trench  A 

at  19'  9//FtrSnA  °f  first-second  century  bronze*  From  mi  of  11  inner  ditch,  above  its  south  lip, 

3 - Uncertain  emperor,  rev.  Victory,  c.  A.D.  390.  From  II  inner  ditch,  above  mortar  lens, 
c#  jj  9 trencn 

4 - Denarius  of  the  first  half  of  the  third  century. 

buildTngS(™SAindborouIh  °970?  p^O)^  C°bbIe  f0Undati°n  at  the  SOUth  gate> as  if  h had  fallen  in  du™£ 

5 " M-  Aurelius,  sestertius  of  A.D.  164-5.  R.I.C.  iii,  902.  From  black  layer  at  south  gate 

As  well  as  these,  nine  coins  found  in  Aldborough  were  handed  over  for  identification  and  museum 
vile  luuy  • 

6 - Vespasian.  A.D.  69-79.  Copper  As.  From  sewage  works,  given  by  Mr.  R.  Dodds 

7 - Domitian.  A.D.  81-96.  Dupondius.  From  sewage  works,  given  by  Mr.  Spencer 

WedgwoodnStantme  ^ 313-317.  From  farmland,  south  end  of  Aldborough,  given  by  Mr. 

9 - Uncertain,  ?third  century  A.D.  (as  8). 

10  - ? Tetricus  I.  A.D.  270-274.  (as  8). 

II  - Constantine  I.  A.D.  313-317.  Given  by  Mrs.  E.  Yewdall. 

12  - Uncertain.  Second  century  A.D.  (as  11). 

13  - ?William  & Mary  farthing.  Given  by  Mrs.  Cragg. 

14  - Radiate  imitation,  late  third  century  A.D.  Found  Manor  gardens,  given  by  A.  J.  Stockdale. 

The  following  seven  coins  were  loaned  for  identification,  but  retained. 

15  - Victorinus.  A.D.  268-270.  R.I.C.  40. 

16  - Tetricus  I.  A.D.  270-274.  R.I.C.  106. 

17  - Probus.  A.D.  276-282.  R.I.C.  650. 

18  - Constantius  II.  A.D.  341-346.  L.R.B.C.  I,  630. 

19  - Radiate  imitation,  late  third  century  A.D. 

ll5-1i9  C?me  from  ,the  Manor  garden,  and  are  in  the  possession  of  A.  J.  Stockdale) 

A J 2Stockdaber0US  rad,a‘e  imi,ation’ late  third  century  AD-  From  sewage  works,  in  possession  of 

2'  ~ Antoninus  Pius.  Sestertius  of  A.D.  156-157  R.I.C.  Ill,  967.  Found  probably  just  north  of 
held  O.S.  105a,  in  possession  of  D.  L.  Styan. 

These  bring  the  total  coins  recorded  from  Aldborough  to  1,186.  See  Aldborough  1959,  p.  64. 
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GEM,  GLASS,  PIPE-CLAY  and  BONE  (Fig.  20) 


Gem 

1 - and  PI.  V.  Fragmentary  iron  ring,  from  O.S.  45.  Report  by  Martin  Henig: 

It  was,  apparently,  of  rounded  section  and  the  surviving  diameter  of  the  hoop  is  12  mm;  the  width 
across  the  bezel  is  6 mm.  This  relatively  slight  size  suggests  that  it  was  worn  by  a child. 

Iron  signet  rings  from  sites  in  western  Europe  mostly  belong  to  the  first  or  second  centuries  A.D.  and 
typologically  the  Aldborough  ring  cannot  be  placed  at  the  end  of  this  development. 1 A date  in  the  late 
first  century  A.D.  would  suit  it  well.  There  are  comparable  examples  from  Britain  in  a ring  from  the 
Wallbrook,  London  (Guildhall  Museum  Acc.  No.  20794)  which  is  almost  certainly  earlier  than  the  mid 
second  century  A.D. 2 and  another  from  Sea  Mills  near  Bristol  (in  the  University  Museum  of  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology,  Cambridge  - Perceval  Collection)  which  contains  an  intaglio  attributed  to  the  late 
Flavian  Bath  workshop. 3 Of  a somewhat  different  type,  though  still  close,  are  three  rings  from  Charter- 
house  on  Mendip,  Somerset,  in  Bristol  Museum  (Acc.  Nos.  F 2117-9.  Proc.  Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  iv,  part  3, 
(1878-1879),  278,  Nos.  1-3). 

The  ring  is  set  with  a Nicolo  - an  onyx  with  an  upper  blue  layer  (which  on  this  stone  is  very  pale) 
and  a lower  dark  one;  on  better  examples  the  top  surface  is  removed  within  the  worked  area  so  that  the 
figure  stands  out  in  silhouette  against  a light  ground  but  here  the  cutting  remains  superficial.  In  size  the 
stone  is  diminutive,  the  upper  surface  measuring  but  5 mm  x 3 mm  with  bevelled  sides  that  expand  to 
6.5  mm  x 4 mm.  Where  the  iron  has  flaked  away  on  one  side,  it  is  possible  to  see  that  the  gem  is  2.5  mm 
thick.  The  condition  is  excellent  and  the  upper  surface  is  shiny  and  well  polished.  However,  the  execution 
of  the  work  was  rough  and  the  engraved  areas  within  the  intaglio  were  never  properly  finished. 

Identification  of  the  subject  presents  unusual  difficulties  because  of  a lack  of  attributes.  An  impression 
taken  from  the  gem  shows  a male  figure  standing  three-quarters  to  front  but  facing  left;  his  left  hand  is 
on  his  hip  and  his  right  is  extended. 

At  first  sight  the  closest  parallel  appears  to  be  a cornelian  set  in  a second-century  silver  ring  from 
Lincolnshire  (British  Museum  Acc.  No.  31-11-12  = Marshall  (1907)  No.  1163  and  Walters  (1926)  No. 
2086).  Although  the  figure  appears  to  be  leaning  against  a column  on  the  right,  and  there  is  also  the 
suggestion  of  a diagonal  spear  behind  his  body,  the  apparent  helmet  on  his  head  - perhaps  derived  from 
the  fillet  often  worn  by  figures  on  gems  - and  the  lack  of  a recognisable  neck  give  it  a close  resemblance 
to  our  piece.  However,  it  is  likely  that  this  gem  does  represent  a warrior  as  was  originally  thought, 
although  the  object  which  he  is  holding  out  to  the  left  hand  looks  more  like  a patera  containing  an  offering 
than  a sword. 

Our  intaglio  is  probably  to  be  identified  as  Bonus  Eventus,  the  personification  of  good  fortune  and 
especially  of  bumper  harvests.  According  to  Pliny  (N.H.  XXXIV,  77)  Euphranor  produced  a statue  in 
which  Bonus  Eventus  held  a patera  in  his  right  hand  and  ears  of  corn  in  his  left  (cf.  Walters  (1926)  Nos. 
1765-1770). 

The  case  for  the  identification  is  strengthened  by  an  examination  of  intaglios  depicting  BONUS 
EVENTUS  from  Aquileia  (Chiesa  (1966),  225.227,  Nos.  524-536)  which  exhibit  varying  levels  of 
competence  and  also  slight  differences  in  attitude.  No.  532  is  especially  important  to  us,  both  as  a gem  of 
summary  workmanship  and  also  because  BONUS  EVENTUS  has  his  left  arm  bent  and  his  hand  on  his 
hip  (although  he  still  holds  the  com  ear). 

An  example  of  this  general  character,  also  on  nicolo,  is  by  chance  one  of  two  other  gems  extant  from 
Aldborough  (in  site  museum.  Unpublished).  Here  the  personage  represented  holds  the  usual  patera  and 
com  ears.  For  the  occurrence  of  the  subject  elsewhere  in  Britain  also  note  a nicolo  from  Chesters 
(Charlesworth  in  Archaeologia  Aeliana  (4)  xxxix  (1961)  32  Gems  19,  PI.  6, 1)  and  in  other  materials,  from 
Poltross  Burn  Milecastle  (Red  Jasper,  Trans.  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  xi  N.S.  (1911)  443  and  Fig. 
21,  4);  Bartlow,  Cambridgeshire  (Red  Jasper.  Walters  (1926)  No.  1768);  London  (Bloodstone.  Walters 
(1926)  No.  1309);  Castlethorpe,  Bucks.  (Sard.  Walters  (1926)  No.  1769)  and  Colchester  (Cornelian,  Castle 
Museum.  Acc.  No.  4099,  1921).  On  the  Continent,  apart  from  the  Aquileia  gems  cf.  Henkel  (1913), 
Nos.  189,  218,  282,  1483,  and  1609  = PI.  LXXV,  130-134. 

Although  only  two  intaglios  from  Aldborough  are  now  extant,  a large  number  have  been  recorded 
in  the  past.  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith  (‘Reliquiae  Isurianae’  (London  1852)  48-9)  for  example  mentions 
‘numerous  intaglios’  amongst  the  ‘antiquities  of  Isurium  which  are  confirmatory  of  its  early  prosperity.’ 

I would  like  to  thank  Professor  S.  Frere  for  kindly  reading  through  the  draft  of  this  section. 


1 F.  Henkel  (1913),  130ff.  The  most  closely  comparable  examples  are  without  exception  dated  to  the 
‘early  empire’  (i.e.,  First  century)  - e.g..  No.  1469  (from  Rossum  in  Gelderland);  No.  1478  (Mainz)  and 
No.  1487  (Rhineland). 

1 Merrifield  in  Antiquaries  Journal  x\i\  (1962)  38ff.  The  last  datable  coin  from  the  bed  of  the  Wall- 
brook  at  the  Bucklersbury  House  site  is  a dupondius  of  M.  Aurelius  as  Caesar  - R.I.C.  Antoninus  Pius 
1317  (A.D.  153-4). 

3 cf.  Society  of  Antiquaries  Report:  Roman  Bath  (1969). 
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Glass,  report  by  D.  Charles  worth. 

‘Many  of  the  30  odd  pieces  of  glass  were  too  small  and  featureless  for  identification. 

The  Roman  glass  included  two  fragments  of  window  pane,  the  first-second  century  type,  probably  made 
in  a flat  mould,  with  one  side  slightly  rough,  the  other  smooth,  both  in  natural  green  glass  (i)  and  pieces 
of  six  square  bottles  c.  A.D.  70-130  (ii).  A handle  fragment  in  green  glass  is  probably  from  a flagon  of 
first-second  century  date  (iii).  One  piece  of  good  colourless  glass  with  a trail  drawn  up  with  pincers  to 
a small  knob  is  from  a flask  or  bowl  of  second-third  century  date,  probably  made  in  the  Rhineland  (4). 

Late  glass  was  found  in  the  upper  levels  (iv),  parts  of  a sack  bottle  and  other  bottles  of  the  eighteenth- 
nineteenth  century,  including  a complete  eighteenth  century  medicine  bottle.’ 

The  3 ins.  diameter  base  of  a cylindrical  brown  bottle,  with  moulded  inscription : JOHN  BOWER 
FECIT  HUNSLET  was  in  the  modern  building  debris  at  the  south  gate. 

(i)  From  II  inner , and  I inner  black  layer. 

(ii)  Mostly  from  I inner  black  layer. 

(iii)  From  primary  silt  of  1 inner  ditch,  beneath  clay  and  cobble  foundation. 

(iv)  Among  rubbish  in  the  modern  wall  overlying  the  clay  and  cobble  foundation  at  the  south  gate. 

2 - Blue,  oval,  convex  on  both  sides,  bezel  from  brooch  or  ring.  From  black  layer,  south  gate. 

3 - (ii)  above.  From  O.S.  97. 

4 - above.  From  II  outer  ditch. 

5 - (ii)  above.  Rescued  after  excavation,  black  layer,  south  gate. 


Fig.  20.  Small  finds,  gem,  glass,  pipe-clay  and  bone  (Pis.  V,  VI)  1 (1/1  and  3/1), 

2,  4,  6,  7 (1/1)  and  3,  5 (|). 
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Pipe- Clay 

6 - Fragment,  including  shoulders  and  arms  of  a nurse  goddess  (dea  nutrix)  suckling  an  infant 
at  right  breast.  This  seems  to  be  from  the  same  mould  as  PL  XXI,  6 in  London  in  Roman  Times  (London 
museum).  See  also  Frank  Jenkins,  ‘Romano-Gaulish  clay  figurines’,  Archaeological  Journal  cxxiv, 
1967,  PL  IV  B,  and  Frank  Jenkins,  ‘Two  clay  statuettes’,  in  Margidunum.  Their  distribution  is  noted 
as  being  mainly  in  southeast  England. 


Fig.  21.  Small  finds,  bronze  1-11,  from  black  layer  (Fig.  7 and  pp.  50-1)  (1/1). 
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Apart  from  a sawn  surface  on  a scrap  of  bone  and  a broken  pin  shaft,  only  one  artefact  was  found. 

7 - and  PI.  VI.  A lathe  turned  rod,  with  head  stock  centre  left  untrimmed.  A 3 mm.  diameter 
hole  has  been  drilled  slightly  off  centre  through  the  wider  end,  which  was  then  sawn  lengthways  to 
leave  a 3 mm.  wide  slot  as  if  for  the  attachment  by  means  of  a rivet  or  hinge  pin  of  a flat  component. 
This  might  have  been  fixed  or  allowed  to  pivot,  though  unlike  the  polished  outer  surfaces  of  the  rod, 
the  slot  is  not  especially  smooth.  This  could  be  a handle  for  fan  or  mirror.  However,  the  fan  handle 
from  York  (see  Eburacum,  PI.  71,  H.  304)  is  made  on  a quite  different  principle;  while  bone  mirror 
handles  resembling  Celtic  and  Roman  examples  in  bronze  are  not  known  to  the  writer.  Alternatively, 
a fan  might  have  been  of  a fixed,  not  folding,  type  (see  J.  Liversidge,  Furniture  in  Roman  Britain , 
Fig.  32).  From  black  layer,  south  gate. 


BRONZES  (Figs.  21,  22,  1-21) 

Over  30  bronzes  came  from  the  excavation  and  5 from  the  watching  brief.  The  largest  group 
came  from  the  black  layer  at  the  south  gate  (Fig.  21,  1-11)  but  many  were  unidentifiable  scraps.  The 
brooches  and  buckle  are  reported  on  by  S.  A.  Butcher. 

‘Four  of  the  brooches  are  of  the  ‘divided  bow’  sub-division  of  Collingwood’s  type  T (also  known  as 
the  P brooch). 1 

1 - Half  of  a bronze  brooch  with  two  ribs  of  rounded  triangular  section.  T hey  join  a plain  heavy 
cylinder,  open  at  the  back,  which  holds  the  spring.  A similar  brooch  from  earlier  excavations  at 
Aldborough,  now  in  the  site  museum,  has  a transverse  moulding  at  the  waist  and  an  undecorated 
foot  concealing  a slotted  catch.  This  is  typical  of  the  cross-bow  brooches  of  the  later  Empire,  but 
another  divided  bow  brooch  from  Richborough  (5th  Report,  PI.  XXXII,  No.  74)  has  the  thin  folded 
catch  plate  of  earlier  types. 

The  form  of  the  divided  bow  and  cylindrical  head  can  also  be  paralleled  at  Kastell  Niederberg 
(. Der  Obergermanisch-Raetische  Limes  der  Roemerreiches  Abt.  B,  I,  Abb.  4)  at  Zugmantel  ( Saalburg 
Jahrbuch  v,  Taf.  xxii,  12)  and  at  Dura  Europos  (Final  Report,  iv,  Part  iv,  Fasc.  i,  PI.  XV,  no.  121). 

2 - A fine  bronze  brooch  with  traces  of  white  metal  plating.  The  upper  half  shows  little  sign  of 
wear  or  corrosion  and  the  marks  of  the  finishing  file  are  clearly  visible  on  the  head.  Three  strongly 
hooped  ribs  of  rectangular  section  spring  from  a flat  head  plate  which  conceals  a lug  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  pin.  The  triangular  shape  of  the  head  is  echoed  in  the  two  transverse  mouldings  at  the 
waist.  The  broad  foot,  which  has  a slight  central  keel,  conceals  a slotted  catchplate  formed  by  the 
bending  over  of  a thinner  piece  of  metal. 

Similar  brooches  occur  at  Richborough;  that  illustrated  in  the  second  report  (PI.  XVII,  13)  has 
incised  decoration  on  the  head.  They  appear  also  on  the  German  Limes  (e.g.,  Nieder-Bieber,  O.R.L. 
Abt.  B,  I,  Abb.  4)  and  in  Pannonia  (an  example  with  minor  differences  is  illustrated  by  Kovrig  in 
Dissertationes  Pannonicae  Ser.  ii,  No.  4,  PI.  XVII,  179). 

3 - The  upper  part  of  a bronze  brooch  very  similar  to  no.  2 above  but  smaller  and  having  only 
two  ribs.  There  is  an  engraved  or  stamped  circle -and -dot  ornament  on  the  head.  A complete 
specimen  in  the  site  museum  at  Aldborough  is  virtually  identical  to  the  surviving  part  of  this;  its 
foot  is  also  decorated  and  conceals  a slotted  catch. 

4 - Bronze  brooch  with  traces  of  white  metal  plating.  The  two  bars  of  the  divided  bow  have 
each  a central  raised  rib  flanked  by  light  punched  decoration.  There  are  bands  of  similar  decoration 
on  the  head,  which  is  a solid  cylinder  with  only  a narrow  slot  at  the  back  from  which  the  pin  pro- 
trudes. There  is  a very  similar  brooch  in  the  site  museum  with  a half-open  case  in  which  a spring  is 
held  between  two  lugs.  In  both  examples  the  catch  is  a slot  in  the  side  of  the  foot. 


Several  divided-bow  brooches  very  similar  to  these  from  Aldborough  have  been  found  at  Rich- 
borough (see  principally  the  second  and  fifth  reports  of  Mr.  Bushe-Fox’s  excavations:  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London  Research  Reports , Nos.  vii  and  xxiii).  They  came  from  upper  levels  where  they  were 
associated  with  third  and  fourth  century  material.  Equally  similar  brooches  have  been  found  on  the 
German  Limes  in  forts  which  were  not  occupied  after  c.  A.D.  260,  and  specimens  of  the  same  general  type 
at  Dura  Europos  where  the  Roman  occupation  ended  c.  A.D.  265.  The  form  of  the  foot  and  catch-plate 
makes  them  unlikely  to  be  earlier  than  c.  A.D.  200:  on  present  evidence  it  is  thus  most  likely  that  this 
group  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  third  century. 

5  - A small  bronze  ‘knee’  brooch  (Collingwood  Type  V).  There  is  no  decoration  except  for  a 
hole  in  the  tab  at  the  head  which  contains  some  matter  which  might  be  decayed  enamel.  The  spring 
of  5 turns  is  held  in  a cylindrical  case.  Knee  brooches  are  widely  distributed  in  the  Western  Empire, 
and  they  are  known  from  Pannonia  and  Dura  Europos.  In  several  instances  they  have  been  assoc- 
iated with  finds  of  the  early  third  century  but  they  can  be  earlier  (e.g.  Traprain  Law  where  they  are 
thought  to  appear  from  the  mid-second  century  onwards:  (Birley,  Proc.  Soc . Ant,  Scotland  89, 

p.  160). 

1 The  latest  summary  of  this  classification  is  in  R.  G.  Collingwood  and  I.  A.  Richmond  The  Archaeology 
of  Roman  Britain , (London  1969). 
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Fig.  22.  Small  finds,  bronze  12-21  from  various  locations  (1/1). 
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6 - A bronzeibuckle  of  pelta  shape  with  open  work  centre  This  is  a military  type  of  which 

examples  are  mostly  from  first  century  contexts:  e.g.,  Saalburg  Jahrbuch  m , Taf.  iv,  No.  1 4,  ™ 

Vol.  i,  J.  W.  Brailsford,  British  Museum  1962,  Nos.  A77  and  A78,  Newstead  1911,  J.  Curie,  PI. 

LXXVI  Fig  1-3.’ 

7 - Tanged  bronze  disc  cf.  Ilkley,  Fig.  14,  15,  where  the  piece  has  a crudely  decorated  edge. 

8 - Decorative  mount  with  two  rivets. 


9 - Finger  ring.  . , 

10  - Fragmentary  scale  from  cuirass,  with  scrap  of  wire  still  threaded  in  holes  at  one  side,  and 

traces  of  organic  fibres  adhering  to  the  back.  cf.  Roman  Britain,  Fig.  108,  j,  Newstead,  Fig.  Ua  a d 

PI.  XXIV,  Richborough  iv,  PI.  L,  178,  Malton:  Orchard  Field,  Fig.  19,  -4. 

11  - Fragment  of  sheet  folded  aspf  over  a nearly  parallel  sided,  thin,  material.  Comparable 
pieces  have  been  found  at  Gadebridge  villa,  Hertfordshire  (information  from  D S.  Neal)  Possibly 
a belt  stiffener,  cf.  Fig.  23e,|Fifth  century^invasions  south  of  the  Thames,  V.  I.  Evison,  1965. 

12  - Fragment  of  sheet,  possibly  cladding  of  wooden  object.  Could  be  from  black  layei  at  south 

gate.  . 

13  - Binding,  for  leather  or  wood  edge  protection.  From  destruction  level,  south  gate. 

14  - Beading,  possibly  soldered  onto  a rigid  object,  e.g.  box.  From  destruction  level,  south 


gate.  , . . r , 

15 -Concave  disc  with  central  perforation  retaining  possible  stud  impression  cf.  harness 

mountings,  Newstead,  PI.  LXXIV,  2 and  3.  From  O.S.  45. 

16  - Pin  shank.  From  O.S.  45. 

17  - Ring,  probably  modern.  From  building  debris  above  south  gate. 

18  - Shoe  buckle,  lacking  pin.  Topsoil,  trench  A. 

19  - Decorative  mount  with  two  rivets,  cf.  8.  From  O.S.  53A. 

20  - Bangle  fragment.  From  O.S.  45. 

21  - Possibly  fragmentary  mount,  cf.  8 and  19.  From  O.S.  45. 


Fig.  23.  Small  finds,  iron.  1-11  from  black  layer  (Fig.  7,  pp.  50-1),  12-19  from 

various  locations  (J). 
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Iron  (Fig.  23) 

Nearly  60  iron  objects  came  from  the  excavation.  Most  were  from  Roman  levels,  and  the  majority 
came  from  the  black  layer  in  I inner  ditch  beside  the  south  gate.  Nails  made  up  a high  proportion.  They 
included  hob-nails  (there  were  about  a dozen  clusters  containing  as  many  as  50  hob-nails)  which  must 
represent  discarded  footwear  thrown  into  the  town  ditch,  and  joinery  nails  between  1|"  and  9"  long. 
Presumably  their  presence  explains  in  part  the  nature  of  the  black  layer,  as  including  decayed  leather  and 
wood. 

These  drawings  have  been  made  with  the  help  of  radiographs. 

1  - 11  are  from  the  black  layer  at  the  south  gate. 

1 - axe-hammer  with  oval  hole  for  haft. 

2 - knife/chopper  cf.  Brading  Fig.  8a,  and  Reliquiae  Isurianae  PI.  XXVI,  1. 

3 - rod. 

4 - a length  of  robust  rod,  square  in  section,  one  end  terminating  in  a rivet  securing  a fragment 
of  iron  plate  (or  a washer),  the  other  curved.  A lateral  extension  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  curve 
projects  at  right  angles  to  the  rod. 

5 - fragment  of  boot/sandal  with  in  situ  hob-nails  cf.  Malton,  Orchard  Field,  Fig.  20,  42,  where 
the  reconstruction  would  have  damaged  any  wearer’s  foot. 

6 - folded  strap  confining  what  might  be  leather. 

7 - small  collar. 

8 - ring. 

9 - nail,  Brading  type  III. 

10  - two  and  a half  chain  links. 

1 1 - hinge,  one  leaf  broken,  two  nails  in  situ  in  remaining  leaf  with  possible  wood  replacement 
cf.  Brading,  Fig.  5 a-e. 

12  - staple  or  split  pin.  From  deliberate  fill  south  gate. 

13  - ring.  From  topsoil,  trench  A. 

14  - nail.  From  O.S.  45. 

15  - hook,  cf.  Brading,  Fig.  13,  f.  From  deliberate  fill,  south  gate. 

16  - horse-shoe,  ?modern.  From  O.S.  45. 

17  - fragment  of  rounded  curved  plate,  ?modem.  Topsoil,  trench  C. 

18  - ring,  ?modern.  Topsoil,  trench  C. 

19  - nail.  Topsoil,  trench  A. 


Stone  (Fig.  24) 

1 - Oval  pebble  of  carboniferous  limestone  with  irregular  facets  evidently  caused  by  abrasion.  From 
black  layer,  south  gate,  trench  C. 

2 - Fragment  of  a purpose  made  whetstone  of  phyllite.  All  four  surfaces  are  smoothed;  on  both 
large  faces  are  grooves  possibly  caused  by  sharpening  knife  points,  needles  etc.  From  post-Roman 
fill  of  II  inner  ditch.  ? Viking  - early  medieval,  see  Archaeologia  97,  1959,  ‘Late  Saxon,  Viking  and 
early  medieval  finds  from  York’  report  on  hones  by  J.  E.  Morey  and  K.  C.  Dunham,  where  one 
example  is  of  phyllite,  and  S.  E.  Ellis,  ‘ The  petrography  and  provenance  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  medieval 
English  honestones\  Bulletin  of  British  Museum  {Natural  History ),  Mineralogy,  vol.  2,  No.  3,  1969. 

3 - Almost  half  of  an  unworn  top  stone  of  a rotary  quern  with  tooling  very  distinct.  Part 
of  a rectangular  handle  socket  survives,  with  the  trace  of  a second  on  the  opposite  side.  A thin 
section  was  prepared  in  the  Petrological  Department,  now  the  Institute  of  Geological  Sciences, 
Leeds  and  showed  ‘close  comparison  with  a specimen  of  lava  (F.6616)  from  Niedermendig,  near 
Andernach,  Germany.  The  Niedermendig  lava  has  been  described  as  a leucite-nepheline-tephrite 
Resenbusch  1923)’  From  O.S.  97. 

Not  illustrated,  fragments  of  rotary  lava  and  millstone  grit  querns  from  O.S.  53A  and  O.S.  45/46. 

1 and  2 identifications  by  F.  W.  Anderson,  3 (with  full  report)  by  R.  K.  Harrison. 


Flint 

Unfortunately  no  flints  were  found  on  the  potential  Mesolithic  surface  exposed  between  85 ' and 
125'  in  trench  A.  Of  four  flints  kept,  two  were  waste  flakes,  one  calcined.  The  others  were  a steep  sided 
scraper,  and  a possible  Mesolithic  core  rejuvenator  6.8  cms.  long.  These  came  from  trench  A and  from 
pipe  line  excavations  respectively. 


Building  materials 

These  were  not  found  in  quantity.  The  source  of  building  stone  (in  the  bastion  trenches)  is  given  in 
Appendix  II.  An  angular  fragment  of  chalk  may  indicate  raw  material  for  tesserae.  Tile  came  mostly  from 
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the  watching  brief,  and  included  fragments  of  bricks,  tegulae,  tubuli  and  imbrices  of  common  red  fired 
clay  with  the  moulded  surfaces  sanded;  a few  purple  and  slightly  distorted  pieces  may  be  kiln  wasters. 
Bonding  tiles  range  in  thickness  from  2f  to  \\"\  tegula  flanges  have  a thickness  range  from  If  to  £". 
The  scored  plaster  key  on  tubuli  showed  several  versions  of  straight  and  curved  combing,  including  an 
example  of  what  seems  to  be  a regional  style  - an  all  over  lattice  produced  by  individual  (not  combed) 
lines  scored  c.  apart,  seen  also  at  Well,  near  Ripon  and  at  Slack. 
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The  yellow  and  white  mortars  of  the  bastion  have  already  been  mentioned.  A few  pieces  of  painted 
plaster  came  from  both  bastion  and  south  gate  trenches ; with  self  colour  in  blue,  green  and  pink,  and  a 
possible  piece  of  pink  painted  quarter  round  moulding.  One  piece  of  opus  signinum  was  noted  (in  the 
backfill  of  / inner  at  the  south  gate).  Among  rubbish  apparently  spread  over  the  Roman  surface  and 
exposed  by  excavations  for  the  new  east  sewage  percolator  was  another  piece,  and  also  a fragment  of  white 
cement  flooring  containing  irregularly  set  tile  fragments  c.  1"  cube.  From  II  inner  came  several  fragments 
(close  together)  of  daub  with  wattle  impressions  having  one  flat  face,  and  fired  almost  as  hard  as  tile.  The 
twigs,  lying  parallel,  were  nearly  one  inch  in  diameter.  This  could  be  house  daub,  possibly  from  the 
fireplace  of  a timber  building. 


Bones 

Human  (these  notes  are  compiled  from  full  descriptions  supplied  by  R.  Powers). 

1 - Adult  frontal  bone,  probably  fairly  young  male.  From  primary  fill  of  7 inner  ditch,  south 

gate. 

2 - Very  robust  adult  male  mandible.  From  deliberate  fill  of  I inner  ditch  at  south  gate. 

3 - Occipital  fragment.  From  subsoil  above  north  lip  of  II  outer  ditch  (trench  A 7)3'  -AO'). 

4 - Left  parietal  bone.  From  dirty  earth  beneath  stones  possibly  revetting  north  lip  of  II  inner 
ditch  (trench  A 34'  3"). 

‘All  might  have  originated  from  a single  adult  male  skull,  for  there  is  no  duplication.  Three  of  the 
fragments  show  a very  robust  development  contrasting  oddly  with  comparatively  thin  bone  at  some  points 
and  areas  of  mild  osteoporosis.  They  also  match  remarkably  well  in  colour,  being  quite  light  and  un- 
stained. The  frontal  bone  is  however  slightly  darker  in  colour,  denser  in  texture  and  less  robust  than 
would  be  expected  in  this  individual,  so  may  represent  a second  young  male  skull.’ 

It  would  be  no  surprise  if  3 and  4 came  from  one  individual ; and  conceivably  2 may  have  derived 
from  digging  out  primary  ditch  fill  to  accommodate  the  south  gate  foundation,  so  1 and  2 may  come  from 
a second  individual. 

It  remains  to  find  an  explanation  how  human  bones  came  to  find  themselves  in  such  situations. 
R.  Powers  suggested  they  might  have  come  from  skull(s)  of  enemies  or  criminals  exposed  on  the  town 
wall;  alternatively,  since  a cemetery  is  almost  certainly  quite  near,  sand  required  for  later  defence  works 
may  have  been  quarried  from  a disused  burial  ground. 

Animal 

Some  1|  cwt.  of  animal  bones  came  from  the  excavation  and  were  submitted  to  E.  S.  Higgs  for 
specialist  analysis  and  report,  to  be  published  in  full  on  another  occasion.  The  fragments  were  grouped: 

A - from  primary  fill  of  I inner  ditch.  The  largest  group  came  from  the  black  layer  at  the  south 
gate  and  included  ox:  articulated  limb,  skull  with  horncores,  jaw,  and  pig:  longbones.  Some  pieces 
were  stained  green  (bronze). 

B - from  the  deliberate  fill  of  I inner  ditch,  including  horse  jaw  and  longbones,  and  dog  skull. 

C - destruction  and  post-Roman  levels. 

(B  and  C may  include  material  from  A).  No  animal  bone  reports  have  yet  been  published  for  Isurium. 


DATING 

Increasing  awareness  of  its  complexity  discourages  precise,  and  on  that  account  less 
credible,  dates  for  Roman  levels  in  civilian  sites.  In  this  excavation  less  than  40  ft.  of  a 
presumed  total  length  of  a defence  more  than  a mile  long  has  been  investigated.  At  best, 
a dating  can  be  suggested  for  a tower  of  the  south  gate  and  for  a bastion.  Since  the  bastion 
trenches  produced  virtually  no  finds,  any  suggested  bastion  date  must  depend  on  a 
stratigraphy  transferred  from  the  south  gate.  The  critical  level  is  the  black  layer. 

It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a sealed  layer  and  its  deposition  could  have  continued  over 
decades.  Its  brooches  are  put  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  (the  date  of  coin  4, 
which  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  the  south  gate  foundation  trench),  and  its  pottery 
includes  few  types  referred  solely  to  the  fourth  century.  This  is  not  good  support  for  the 
now  generally  accepted  mid-fourth  century  date  for  bastion  building  (cf.  Aldborough 
1959  and  1970,  Roman  Britain,  p.  106,  Brough,  p.  48).  Perhaps  the  transferred  strati- 
graphy is  not  valid. 

A date  of  late  first  to  early  second  century  for  the  possible  kiln  site  at  O.S.  53 A is 
implicit  in  K.  R.  Hartley’s  dating  of  the  mortaria,  and  this  agrees  with  the  associated 
flagons  and  coarse  ware. 


ALDBOROUGH  EXCAVATIONS,  1964 
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APPENDIX 

1.  Since  this  is  not  the  only  excavation  of  the  defences  of  Isurium  to  encounter  problems  of  deep  sandy 
deposits  and  anomalous  levels,  an  account  of  the  geology  should  help  interpret  both  past  and  future  work. 
These  are  relative  abstracts  from  a fuller  description  of  the  geology  of  trench  A written  by  G.  D.  Gaunt 
of  the  Institute  of  Geological  Sciences,  Leeds  (Gaunt  1970). 

‘The  succession  of  natural  strata  exposed  was : 
sand  and  gravel 

sandy  boulder  clay  V Quaternary 

bedded  sand  with  ventifacts  J 

Bunter  sandstone  Trias 

Bunter  Sandstone  - soft  pale  red-brown  fine  grained  sandstone  was  proved  at  two  points  - (35' 
and  108  0.  It  exhibited  poorly  developed  cross-bedding  and  contained  a few  small  dark  red-brown 
rolled  mudstone  fragments.  The  top  of  the  sandstone  sloped  down  to  the  north. 

Bedded  sand  with  ventifacts  - at  both  points  where  Bunter  Sandstone  was  proved  it  was  overlain  by 
very  fine-grained  sand,  predominantly  pale  red-brown  in  colour  but  with  thin  brown,  yellow  and  grey 
beds  . . . Sporadic  pebbles  up  to  15  centimetres  across  were  present  within  the  bedded  sand,  being  mainly 
concentrated  at  and  near  its  base.  They  varied  from  angular  to  rounded,  and  the  rock  types  present  were 
Carboniferous  sandstones  (abundant),  Carboniferous  and  Permian  limestones  (sporadic),  chert,  quartz 
and  finely  crystalline  igneous  rocks  (rare).  About  25  % of  the  pebbles  were  ventifacts,  and  some  of  the 
others  possessed  a shiny  surface  lustre. 

Ventifacts  (also  known  as  dreikanter ) are  loose  stones  whose  shape  has  been  partially  or  wholly 
modified  by  the  impact  of  wind-blown  sand.  The  environmental  requirements  for  their  formation  are  a 
dry  ground  surface,  an  abundance  of  loose  sand,  strong  winds  and  little  or  no  vegetation.  They  are 
common  in  hot  arid  regions  . . . They  also  form  in  dry  periglacial  regions  and  have  been  found  associated 
with  Pleistocene  deposits  in  present  day  temperate  regions. 

From  the  general  disposition  of  the  deposits  in  the  trench  it  appeared  that  both  occurrences  of  bedded 
sand  with  ventifacts  lay  within  a shallow  depression  on  the  north-facing  slope  of  the  top  of  the  Bunter 
Sandstone. 

Sandy  boulder  clay  - overlying  both  occurrences  of  bedded  sand  with  ventifacts,  and  forming  the 
bulk  of  the  natural  strata  exposed  in  the  trench  was  a stiff  pink-brown  clayey  sand  up  to  90  centimetres 
thick  and  containing  pebbles,  cobbles  and  small  boulders  irregularly  distributed  within  it.  This  deposit 
is  interpreted  as  a sandy  boulder  clay.  The  erratics  consisted  of  Carboniferous  sandstones  and  limestones 
(abundant),  Permian  limestones,  chert  (sporadic),  ?jurassic  limestones,  quartz,  finely  crystalline  igneous 
rocks  (rare).  Many  of  the  sandstone  and  limestone  pebbles  were  scratched  and  grooved,  and  a few  sand- 
stones had  calcareous  coatings.  The  clayey  sand  matrix  was  devoid  of  internal  structure  except  at  one 
point  where  a red  and  grey  banding  was  observed. 

Sand  and  Gravel  - towards  the  southern  end  of  the  excavation  a small  pocket  of  well-bedded,  yellow- 
brown  sand  and  fine  gravel  was  preserved  in  a hollow  in  the  top  of  the  sandy  boulder  clay,  with  a tongue 
of  the  latter  intruding  into  it  at  one  point  (118'  - 120').  This  appeared  to  represent  a meltwater 
fluvio-glacial  phase.  Along  much  of  the  southern  half  of  the  trench  the  sandy  boulder  clay  was  overlain 
by  an  unbedded  and  unsorted  yellow-brown  sand  and  gravel  up  to  120  centimetres  thick,  the  junction 
between  the  two  deposits  being  indistinct.  Although  this  also  may  be  of  fluvio-glacial  origins,  the  complete 
absence  of  structure  suggests  that  it  is  an  ablation  moraine.  These  are  sometimes  formed  when  the  surface 
of  an  ice  mass  wastes  away  by  direct  solar  and  atmospheric  heat,  so  that  the  variable  debris  from  within 
the  ice  accumulates  on  the  wasting  upper  surface  and  finally  comes  to  rest  as  a structureless  and  unsorted 
gravelly  deposit  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  moraine,  normally  a boulder  clay.’ 


II.  The  source  of  the  foundation  building  materials 

‘The  hard  coarse  sandstone  blocks  are  from  one  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Millstone  Grit  Series,  of 
Upper  Carboniferous  age.  The  nearest  outcrops  are  at  South  Stainley  and  Lingerfield,  6 miles  away,  with 
a much  larger  outcrop  at  Plumpton,  8 miles  away.  These  have  been  quoted  (Fox-Strangways  1909)  as 
possible  sources  for  the  ‘Devils’  Arrows’  monoliths  at  Boroughbridge ; it  is  possible  that  the  latter  may 
themselves  have  been  used  as  a ‘secondhand’  source  of  building  blocks  for  Isurium.  Calcareous  rocks, 
which  are  very  scarce  in  the  foundation  material,  may  have  been  deliberately  excluded,  but  one  pale  grey 
block,  of  dolomite,  was  from  the  Permian  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone,  and  was  probably  a glacial 
erratic. 

The  rounded  cobbles  used  for  the  bulk  filling  in  the  foundations  could  have  been  collected  either 
locally  from  the  sandy  boulder  clay  surface  and  gravelly  patches,  or  from  the  more  extensive  fluvio-glacial 
gravels  in  the  Ripon  and  Allerton  Park  districts.’ 

Fox-Strangways,  C.  1909,  The  geology  of  the  country  north  and  east  of  Harrogate.  Mem.  Geol. 
Survey,  p.  9. 
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THE  REIGN  OF  KING  ECGFRITH  OF  NORTHUMBRIA 

By  Kenneth  Harrison 

If  the  reign  of  Ecgfrith  includes  fewer  events  of  importance  - like  the  Battle  of  the 
Winwaed  and  the  Synod  of  Whitby  - than  that  of  his  predecessor  Oswiu,  it  furnishes 
problems  enough  for  historians  and  for  those  who  deal  in  the  raw  materials  of  history. 
The  date  of  his  death,  as  given  in  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  ( H.E. ),  is  not  in  dispute;  but 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  is  far  from  being  settled  among  scholars,1  because  the  death  of 
Oswiu,  although  assigned  by  Bede  to  10  Feb.  670  (//.£.,  iv.  5,  v.  24),  is  related  to  much 
else  and,  depending  on  various  lines  of  reasoning,  has  more  than  once  been  referred  to 
671.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  enquire  again  when  the  rule  of  Ecgfrith  was  thought  by 
his  contemporaries  to  begin,  and  a hint  is  provided  by  what  may  be  a parallel  case. 
Although  the  fact  is  not  mentioned  by  Bede,  we  learn  from  Eddius  Stephanus  [2,  p.  128]2 
that  the  partisans  of  Osred,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  Northumbrian  throne  some  twenty 
years  after  Ecgfrith  died,  contested  the  kingdom  for  two  months  before  he  was  able  to 
secure  it.3  From  Bede’s  silence  we  cannot  assume  that  Ecgfrith  succeeded  immediately 
upon  Oswiu’s  death;  there  is  good  evidence  that  he  did  not. 

The  undisputed  date  is  20  May  685,  when  Ecgfrith  was  killed  in  battle,  according  to 
Bede  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  (FEE.,  iv.  24,  v.  24).4  Again,  an  inscription  at 
Jarrow  states  that  the  monastic  church  was  dedicated  on  23  April  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Ecgfrith  [1 1,  ii,  p.  361];  this  day,  without  festal  character,  was  a Saturday  in  684  but  a 
Sunday  in  685.  If  we  accept  the  year  685  - and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  we  must, 
since  any  day  other  than  a Sunday  or  a major  feast  is  extremely  unlikely  for  an  event  of 
this  kind  - then,  taking  these  two  items  together  the  reign  of  Ecgfrith  appears  to  begin 
not  only  later  than  April  but  later  than  May  670.  Further  evidence  is  to  be  got  from  a 
comet  recorded  by  Bede  in  August  of  the  year  678,  apparuit  mense  Augusto  Stella  quae 
dicitur  cometa  ( H.E. , iv.  12,  v.  24);  in  fact  Bede  - no  doubt  following  an  unreliable  source 
[4,  p.  184]  - was  mistaken  over  the  year  itself,  which  was  676,  as  Poole  and  Levison  have 
shown  [12,  p.  42;  7,  p.  267];  but  for  present  purposes  the  significant  point  is  that  he 
equated  the  comet’s  apparition  with  the  eighth  year  of  Ecgfrith,  which  therefore  included 
part  of  the  month  of  August.  More  exactly,  this  comet  will  have  first  become  visible  in 
Europe  about  mid- August,  or  at  all  events  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  [6,  p.  72; 
10,  p.  332]. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  Battle  of  the  Trent  must  be  mentioned  here,  as 
forming  an  element  in  the  pattern.  According  to  Bede,  Bishop  Wilfrid  was  expelled  from 
Northumbria  in  678  (//.£.,  iv.  12,  v.  24),  and  this  episode  is  made  to  follow  immediately 
after  the  appearance  of  the  comet.  According  to  Eddius  Stephanus  [2,  p.  50],  Wilfrid 
foretold  disaster  a twelvemonth  later,  and  this  befell  when  Elfwine,  a prince  of  the  blood, 
was  killed  in  the  battle.  Eo  die  anniversario  the  body  was  brought  to  York,  writes 
Eddius,  heightening  the  story  in  his  usual  fashion;  yet  perhaps  the  anniversary  fell  near 
enough  to  invite  comment.  Bede  ascribes  the  battle  to  Ecgfrith’s  ninth  year. 

We  turn  now  to  the  records  of  Wearmouth  preserved  in  Bede’s  Historia  Abbatum  and 
in  the  Vita  Ceolfridi  of  an  anonymous  monk  [11,  i,  pp.  368,  390],  where  it  is  related  that 
Benedict  Biscop  and  his  companions  began  to  build  ( ceperunt  aedificare ) the  monastery 


1 See  bibliography,  items  4,  5,  7,  11,  12. 

2 Citations  in  square  brackets  refer  to  the  Bibliography  printed  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

3 This  struggle  has  a bearing  on  the  date  of  the  Synod  of  Nidd  [3].  Osred  was  a child  of  eight  at  the 

time 

4 irish  annals,  confirming  the  year,  add  that  the  battle  took  place  on  a Saturday  (20  May  was  a Saturday 
in  685)  and  that  Ecgfrith  died  anno  xv  regni  sui  consummato , interpreted  by  Poole,  who  believed  that 
Ecgfrith  succeeded  Oswiu  immediately,  to  mean  ‘a  short  time  after  the  completion  of  his  fifteenth  year’ 
ri2%  451  On  the  other  hand,  a passage  in  the  Historia  Brit tonuin,  interpreted  by  Lot  [8,  p.  205],  gives 
Ecgfrith  only  fourteen  years;  he  plausibly  reads  xiiii  for  viiii  ( novem  annis  of  the  text).  A regnal  list  [1] 
gives  the  ‘round’  number  fifteen. 
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anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  sexcentesimo  septuagesimo  quarto , indictione  secunda , anno 
autem  quarto  Ecgfridi  regis.  Whether  this  Indiction  was  the  Greek  (from  1 Sept.)  or  the 
Caesarean  (from  24  Sept.)  - the  latter  unlikely,  as  will  be  seen  - we  can  safely  follow 
Poole  [12,  p.  46]  in  fixing  the  period  when  the  buildings  were  begun  at  some  time  after 
1 Sept.  673,  though  at  a date  not  precisely  known.  An  upper  limit  is  fixed  by  Bede’s 
statement  that  Benedict  died  sextodecimo  postquam  monasterium  fundavit  anno  {ibid., 
p.  378)  on  12  Jan.  689  [7,  p.  269;  12,  p.  47];  thus  the  work  must  have  started  before 
12  Jan.  674.1  Again  we  receive  confirmation  that  Ecgfrith  may  have  come  to  the  throne 
about  Sept.  670. 

From  these  Northumbrian  dates  we  proceed  to  evidence  within  a Canterbury  context. 
The  fourth  book  of  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  opens  with  two  chapters  describing  the 
selection  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  consecration  at  Rome, 
his  arrival  in  England  on  27  May  669,  and  various  other  events.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  he  would  be  accustomed  to  reckon  by  the  Greek  Indiction, 
beginning  his  official  year  on  1 Sept.2  After  a short  interlude,  dealing  with  Mercian  and 
Irish  affairs,  Bede  starts  his  fourth  chapter  with  Anno  dominicae  incarnationis  DCLXXmo, 
qui  est  annus  secundus  ex  quo  Brittaniam  venit  Theodorus , Osuiu  . . . mortuus  est . . . 
Qui  defunctus  die  XV  Kalendarum  Martiarum  Ecgfridum  filium  regni  heredem  reliquit .3 
In  commenting  on  this  passage  Poole  [12,  p.  41]  holds  that  ‘670  was  the  second  year  after 
that  in  which  Theodore  reached  England’;  he  might  have  added  that  15  Feb.  670  falls 
within  the  second  year  on  Theodore’s  own  reckoning,  since  the  first  in  which  he  exercised 
jurisdiction  began  on  1 Sept.  668.  We  are  then  given  an  account  of  the  Synod  of  Hert- 
ford, precisely  dated  to  24  Sept,  in  the  first  Indiction,  in  the  third  year  of  Ecgfrith, 
ascribed  by  Bede  to  673  ( H.E. , iv.  5,  v.  24).  Poole  [12,  p.  41]  had  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  the  date  of  the  Synod  in  modern  reckoning  (from  1 Jan.)  must  be  24  Sept.  672,  and 
concluded  that  Bede  began  his  Year  of  Grace  with  the  Indiction.  Exactly  similar  con- 
siderations could  apply  to  the  Synod  of  Hatfield,  17  Sept.  679,  the  eighth  Indiction, 
ascribed  by  Bede  to  680  and  the  tenth  year  of  Ecgfrith  (. H.E. , iv.  15,  v.  24).  Levison 
accepts  Poole’s  dating  [7,  pp.  266-7],  but  prefers  to  think  that  Bede  was  making  ‘a  small 
mistake’ : ‘he  simply  forgot  that  the  Indictions  did  not  change,  with  the  years  of  Incar- 
nation, on  Christmas  Day,  but  four  months  earlier.’ 

Bede  did  make  mistakes,  but  not  of  this  kind.  When  he  came  to  include  the  acts  of  the 
Synod  of  Hertford,  which  he  dated  A.D.  DCLXX  tertio,  he  did  not  write  secundo  because 
he  had  just  transcribed  an  official  document  dated  in  the  official  manner,  indictione 
prima , that  is,  an  administrative  year  reckoned  as  673  from  its  beginning  on  1 Sept.  672. 
The  Year  of  Grace  was  qualified  by  the  Indiction,  and  Bede  could  trust  his  (largely 
monastic)  audience  to  make  the  simple  adjustment,  no  more  difficult  than  from  financial 
to  calendar  year  at  the  present  day;  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  that  any  mis- 
understanding was  possible.  Yet  since  a misunderstanding  has  arisen,  the  nature  of  it 
must  be  explored. 

The  Easter  Tables  of  Dionysius  were  circulating  in  England  by  725,  when  Bede  wrote 
his  De  Temporum  Ratione  [9];  their  advantage  over  other  systems  lay  in  the  inclusion  of 
both  Annus  Domini  and  the  number  of  the  Indiction,  as  well  as  the  day  of  Easter  - thus 
providing  a ‘ready  reckoner’  with  wide  margins  on  which  events  could  be  written  down 
against  the  appropriate  year.  According  to  Poole  [12,  pp.  32-3]  these  tables  were  intro- 
duced about  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  664,  partly  under  the  influence  of  Wilfrid 
and  perhaps  of  Benedict  Biscop.  It  is  likely  that  Benedict’s  pupils  were  brought  up  on 
them.  In  the  Wearmouth  records  Bede  and  the  anonymous  monk  might  well  have  found 

1 Benedict’s  effective  rule  as  abbot,  in  gathering  a community  and  endowment,  and  selecting  a site, 
will  have  occupied  some  length  of  time  before  the  buildings  went  up;  both  Bede  and  the  Anonymous, 
drawing  on  their  common  source,  ascribe  to  his  abbacy  a ‘round’  number  of  sixteen  years  [ibid.,  pp.  364, 
379,  394]. 

2 Poole  [12,  p.  40]  observes  that  this  Indiction  ‘continued  to  be  the  only  one  in  use  at  the  papal  chancery 
down  to  1087.’  Theodore  himself,  with  Abbot  Hadrian,  taught  arithimeticae  ecclesiasticae  disciplinam 
( H.E. , iv.  2). 

3 Ecgfrith  was  the  heir,  but  the  time  of  his  accession  is  not  stated. 
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something  of  this  kind:  (in  the  margin)  ceperunt  aedificare  incipiente  indictione  (and  in 
adjacent  columns  of  the  tables)  Ann.  Dni.  DCLXXIIII , Ind.  II1  This  information  the 
Anonymous  could  have  transcribed  as  ceperunt  autem  aedificare  monasterium  ...  A. D. 
DCLXXoIIIIto  indictione  Ha  [11,  i,  p.  390],  adding  the  regnal  year  of  Ecgfrith,  who  had 
endowed  the  monastery  - unless  that  also  was  in  the  original  source.  Bede  employs 
slightly  different  wording,  but  knew  (and  the  reader  can  infer  from  other  facts  given)  that 
building  began  in  Benedict’s  first  year  as  abbot,  that  is,  before  12  Jan.  674,  although  he 
did  not  know  exactly  when.  Had  he  and  the  Anonymous  not  included  the  Indiction,  the 
date  could  have  been  understood,  by  those  who  had  no  access  to  the  source,  to  fall 
between  Christmas  673  (or  1 Jan.  674)  and  12  Jan.  674.2 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  Bede  had  found  not  a vague  but  an  exact  date:  (in  the  margin) 
concilium  in  loco  herutford  XXo  IIIIo  die  mensis  Sept,  (and  in  the  tables)  Ann.  Dni. 
DCLXXIII , Ind.  I.  The  date  was  clear -24  Sept.  A.D.  672,  not  24  Sept.  A.D.  673 
because  the  Indiction  began  four  months  earlier  than  the  Annus  Domini , and  anyone 
accustomed  to  the  tables  carried  this  fact  in  his  mind.  Moreover,  if  Bede  had  written 

672  he  would  have  transgressed  the  rule  for  finding  the  Indiction  from  the  Annus  Domini 
that  he  gave  in  De  Temporum  Ratione , c.  XLIX  [9,  col.  496] : to  the  Annus  Domini  add 
three  and  divide  by  fifteen. 

In  the  event,  however,  Bede  had  got  a transcript  of  the  acts  of  the  Synod;  day  and 
month  were  before  him,  and  the  Indiction;  to  complete  the  record,  and  in  agreement 
with  current  practice,  he  added  the  year  A.D.  DCLXX  tertio , not  secundo  because  that 
would  have  been  in  conflict  with  his  own  rule  and  with  the  Dionysiac  tables  which  almost 
all  his  readers  in  England  either  used  or  understood.3  If  Bede  can  be  accused  of  making 
a mistake,  it  was  not  over  a matter  of  chronology  but  in  failing  to  add  the  Indiction  to 
the  bare  year  given  in  the  Recapitulation  ( H.E. , v.  24);  and  he  can  scarcely  be  blamed 
even  for  that,  because  to  his  contemporaries  the  date  was  unambiguous  as  they  found  it 
in  the  text  of  the  work.  The  view  expressed  by  Poole  [12,  p.  40],  that  ‘as  the  Indiction 
began  four  months  before  what  we  call  the  current  year,  so  was  the  Year  of  Grace 
reckoned’,  is  rather  misleading.  Bede  had  adopted  not  only  the  concept  of  the  Dionysiac 
Era  - in  itself  attractive  to  a monk  who  regarded  the  Incarnation  as  central  to  human 
history  - but  also  the  Dionysiac  Tables,  the  ‘ready  reckoner’  through  which  the  concept 
emerged  in  practical  form.  We  cannot  assume  that  dates  between  1 Sept,  and  31  Dec.  in 
the  Historia  Ecclesiastica , unless  qualified  by  mention  of  the  Indiction,  necessarily  fall 
back  into  the  previous  year.  The  Annus  Domini  stood,  and  still  remains,  on  its  own  feet 
as  a system  of  reckoning. 

The  date  of  the  Synod  of  Hatfield,  17  Sept.  679,  now  becomes  as  interesting  for  the  day 
of  the  month  as  it  is  for  the  year  - equated  with  the  tenth  of  Ecgfrith  ( H.E. , iv.  15).  From 
it  we  can  infer  that  his  first  regnal  year  began  somewhere  between  mid-August  (on  the 
evidence  of  the  comet)  and  17  Sept.  670.  Taking  the  Wearmouth  records  into  account, 
which  show  that  the  fourth  year  of  Ecgfrith  began  after  1 Sept.  673,  the  beginning  of  his 
first  can  be  narrowed  to  about  the  first  fortnight  in  Sept.  670.  If  Wilfrid’s  expulsion 
followed  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  comet,  as  Bede  implies,  and  if  Eddius  is  more 
or  less  right  about  the  interval  of  exactly  a year  betweent  his  event  and  the  arrival  of 
Elfwine’s  body  at  York  after  the  Battle  of  the  Trent,  then  both  events  lie  between 
mid- August  and  1 Sept,  in  their  respective  years.  And  Oswiu  died  on  10  Feb.  670. 

1 The  Caesarean  Indiction  (24  Sept.)  is  unlikely  because  it  does  not  fit  with  the  evidence  of  the  Synod 
of  Hatfield. 

2 Though  people  who  lived,  or  live,  near  the  coast  of  Co.  Durham  would  be  surprised  at  Benedict  and 
his  companions  putting  up  wooden  huts  there  just  after  Christmas;  September  or  October  (of  673)  are 
possible  months.  Hunter  Blair  has  discussed  further  evidence  of  Wearmouth  being  founded  in  autumn 

673  [1,  p.  256].  We  do  not  know  definitely  whether  the  New  Year  was  reckoned  in  Northumbria  from  the 
beginning  or  the  end  of  the  Octave  of  Christmas,  at  this  period. 

3 And  there  were  many  also  throughout  the  country  who  could  compute  such  tables,  as  appears  from 
Abbot  Ceolfrith’s  letter  written  before  716,  in  which  Bede  will  have  had  a hand,  to  King  Naiton  of  the 
Piets  (H.E.,  v.  21):  tanta  hodie  calculatorum  exuberat  copia,  ut  etiam  in  nostris  per  Brittaniam  ecclesiis 
plures  sint  qui . . . facillime  possint  in  quotlibet  spatia  temporum  paschales  protendere  circulos , etiamsi  ad 
quingentos  usque  et  XXX  duos  voluerint  annos. 
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To  summarise: 


Table  I 


Regnal  years  of  Ecgfrith 


from  about  1 Sept.  670 

Events 

(3) 

672-73 

Synod  of  Hertford,  24  Sept.  672 

(4) 

673-74 

Wearmouth  buildings  begun,  after 
1 Sept.  673  and  before  12  Jan.  674 

(8) 

677-78 

Comet,  after  about  mid-Aug.  678; 
expulsion  of  Wilfrid  after  about 
mid-Aug.  678  and  before  1 Sept. 
678 

(9) 

678-79 

Battle  of  the  Trent,  after  about 
mid-Aug.  and  before  1 Sept.  679 

(10) 

679-80 

Synod  of  Hatfield,  17  Sept.  679 

(15) 

684-85 

Jarrow  inscription,  23  April  685; 
Ecgfrith  killed,  20  May  685 

Thus  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  settling  the  chronology  of  Ecgfrith’s  reign  seem 
to  derive  from  the  assumption  that  he  succeeded  immediately  after  Oswiu  died.  If  he  did, 
and  we  take  Christmas  (or  1 Jan.)  as  the  beginning  of  the  year,  then  we  return  to  the 
position  of  Plummer  [11,  ii,  p.  211],  who  could  make  no  sense  of  the  dates  and  was 
inclined  to  think  that  Bede,  or  a copyist,  had  written  670  instead  of  671  for  Oswiu’s 
death;  the  chief  trouble  was  that  if  Oswiu  did  die  in  Feb.  670,  the  undisputed  day  of 
Ecgfrith’s  death,  20  May  685,  must  fall  within  his  sixteenth  and  not  fifteenth  year.  Poole 
was  able  to  circumvent  this  trouble,  partly  by  relying  on  Irish  annals;  and  with  closer 
scrutiny  of  the  Indictions,  and  in  other  ways,  put  the  chronology  on  a firmer  base.  Yet 
he  came  under  the  spell  of  that  baleful  comet  and  in  due  course  was  criticised  by  Levison, 
not  only  on  this  score  but  more  generally  [7,  pp.  265ff].  For  Poole’s  dismissal  of  Christmas 
as  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  H.E. , and  substitution  of  1 Sept,  (or  24  Sept.)  leads  to 
difficulties  of  its  own  - more  especially  outside  Ecgfrith’s  reign  - and,  as  we  have  seen, 
another  explanation  of  Bede’s  dating  of  the  Synods  is  possible.  If  we  discard  the 
assumption  that  Ecgfrith  followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  Oswiu,  adopt  a plain  reading  of 
the  text,  and  conclude  that  his  reign  began  early  in  Sept.  670  the  difficulties  seem  to  fall 
away,  whether  from  a Christmas  or  Indictional  dating  of  the  Year  of  Grace  in  this  reign. 
Still,  it  comes  more  naturally  to  us  to  think  of  the  regnal  years  of  a monarch  being 
counted  from  the  death  of  his  predecessor  than  in  any  other  way;  and  so  a rather  wider 
field  of  enquiry  is  opened  up. 

Bede  was  not  writing  a political  history,  and  the  only  direct  information  he  gives  about 
the  reckoning,  and  reckoners,  of  the  extent  of  a reign  is  confined  to  one  episode.  After 
Edwin  had  been  killed  in  battle  he  was  succeeded  in  Deira  by  Osric  and  in  Bernicia  by 
Eanfrith,  who  had  both  been  baptised  before  coming  to  the  throne.  They  then  reverted 
to  paganism.  But  the  British  king,  Cadwallon,  killed  them  and  ravaged  Northumbria. 
On  the  defeat  of  Cadwallon,  Oswald  reigned  for  nine  years,  including  the  year  of  the 
apostate  English  kings  and  the  king  of  the  Britons;  for  it  was  agreed  by  all  who  reckoned 
the  dates  of  kings  ( cunctis  regum  tempora  comput antibus)  to  assign  that  year  to  the  reign 
of  Oswald,  to  erase  their  names  from  the  list  of  Christian  kings,  and  to  ascribe  no  date 
to  their  reign  ( H.E. , iii.  1,  9). 

A special  case,  let  us  say,  because  the  catalogus  was  of  Christian  kings.  However,  an 
interregnum  of  two  months  between  Aldfrith  and  Osred  is  fortunately  known  through 
Eddius  [2,  p.  128].  Again,  the  length  of  Aldfrith’s  reign  is  uncertain,1  Bede  giving  him 

1 A matter  to  be  discussed  more  fully  elsewhere  [3]. 
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19  years  in  one  chapter  and  nearly  20  in  another  ( H.E. , v.  1,  18)  and  a regnal  list  the 
‘round’  number  20  [1].  Bede  does  not  supply  the  date  of  his  death,  but  the  Vita  Ceolfridi 
records  that  Ceolfrith  was  elected  abbot  of  Wearmouth-Jarrow  on  12  May  688,  in  Aid- 
frith’s  third  year  [11,  i,  p.  393],  which  means  that  he  could  have  come  to  the  throne  at 
any  time  between  21  May  685  and  13  May  686.  When  we  remember  that  Ecgfrith  was 
killed  beyond  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  buried  at  Iona,  after  losing  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  and  that  Aldfrith  had  passed  some  of  his  life  in  a scholarly  exile  [11,  ii,  pp.  261, 
263]  we  can  also  wonder  whether  the  succession  could  have  been  altogether  smooth; 
certainly  his  shattered  kingdom  was  restored  within  narrower  boundaries  (H.E.,  iv.  24). 
More  useful  information,  however,  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  reign  of  Oswiu. 

According  to  Bede  (H.E.,  iii.  14),  after  Oswald  was  killed  at  Maserfield,  5 Aug.  642, 
Oswiu  came  to  the  throne  and  reigned  twenty-eight  years,  dying  on  15  Feb.  670  - a little 
more  exactly,  twenty-seven  years  and  just  over  six  months.  Poole’s  theory,  that  Bede 
reckoned  the  Year  of  Grace  from  the  Indiction  [12,  p.  40],  requires  that  the  date  of 
Edwin’s  death  should  be  revised  to  12  Oct.  632  (from  633)  and  that  Oswald  was  killed 
in  641  and  Oswiu  therefore  succeeded  in  that  year;  further,  that  the  death  of  Paulinus, 
dated  by  Bede  to  10  Oct.  644,  in  Oswiu’s  second  year,  should  go  back  to  643,  and  that 
the  Battle  of  the  Winwaed,  15  Nov.  655,  in  Oswiu’s  thirteenth  year,  should  also  go  back, 
to  654.  Poole  continues:  ‘Now  we  have  seen  already  that  10  Oct.  643  was  reckoned  to 
fall  in  Oswiu’s  second  year;  it  must  therefore  be  presumed  that  in  the  confusion  following 
the  defeat  at  Maserfield  some  time  elapsed  before  Oswiu  was  able  to  secure  the  throne, 
and  that  his  accession  may  be  dated  soon  after  15  Nov.  641.  This  would  make  the 
reckoning  of  his  twenty-eight  years  of  reign  correct’  [12,  pp.  45-6].  Although  one  may 
disagree  about  the  year,  the  presumption  about  the  month  seems  securely  founded ; and 
if  Oswiu  effectively  began  to  rule  soon  after  15  Nov.  642  the  interval  of  twenty-eight  years 
would  be  equally  ‘correct’  between  that  date  and  the  first  fortnight  or  so  of  Sept.  670, 
when  Ecgfrith  began  his  effective  rule,  as  argued  above.  It  appears  very  likely  that  when 
Bede  started  his  account  of  Oswiu’s  reign  he  took  the  ‘round’  number  28  from  a regnal 
list  [1]  which,  setting  aside  an  exceptional  case  like  Oswald,  may  record  the  interval 
between  actual  accessions. 

Again  disregarding  Oswald,  we  know  that  Osred  did  not  come  to  the  throne  at  once, 
and  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  regnal  years  of  Oswiu  and  Ecgfrith  were  not 
reckoned  from  the  deaths  of  their  predecessors;  the  chronology  would  become  more 
intelligible  if  the  same  were  true  of  Aldfrith.  A maxim  such  as  ‘No  demise  of  the  crown’ 
may  not  always  be  applicable  to  seventh-century  Northumbria,  and  confusion  has  arisen 
from  such  ideas  being  too  often  applied.  To  the  elements  that  could  combine  into 
kingship  at  that  period  - heredity,  designation,1  election  and  force  - we  should  add  the 
element  of  time:  when  did  a prince  become  a king? 

In  Table  II  Oswald  is  deemed  to  have  come  to  the  throne  on  Edwin’s  death;  the  latter’s 
accession  cannot  be  earlier  than  12  April  616,  since  his  baptism  at  York  on  12  April  627 
fell  within  his  eleventh  year  (H.E.,  ii,  14).  As  to  Aldfrith,  he  died  on  14  Dec.  705  [11,  ii, 
pp.  305-6],  having  not  completed  his  twentieth  year.  Probably  Osred  was  thought  to 
have  succeeded  then,  since  the  interloper  Eadwulf  makes  no  figure  in  the  regnal  list  [1], 
but  the  de  facto  reign  cannot  have  begun  before  Feb.  706.  Since  23  April  725  fell  within 
Osric’s  seventh  year  (H.E.,  v.  23)  he  must  have  succeeded  after  23  April  718.  Ceolwulf 
had  been  designated  by  his  predecessor  - the  only  example  of  this  practice  mentioned  by 
Bede  - and  from  the  deductions  that  Bede  apparently  made  about  the  date  of  Aldfrith’s 
death,  for  which  he  had  no  precise  information,  it  seems  likely  that  Ceolwulf  did  succeed 
on  or  soon  after  the  death  of  Osric.  Considered  as  a whole,  the  reckoning  from  one 
accession  to  another  does  not  bring  about  any  anomalies  in  the  sequence,  when  allowance 
is  made  for  ‘round’  numbers  and  interregnal  months.  Oswald  and  possibly  Ceolwulf 
apart,  among  the  seven  kings  it  is  only  for  Ecgfrith  that  the  accession  can  be  fixed  within 
the  limits  of  a month.2 

1 Osric,  who  died  on  9 May  729,  had  designated  Ceolwulf  to  succeed  him  ( H.E. , v.  23). 

2 1 am  indebted  to  Professor  Dorothy  Whitelock  for  her  helpful  comments  on  this  paper. 
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Table  II 

KINGS  OF  NORTHUMBRIA,  616-729 


Regnal  years 
(from  accession 

Accession 

Death 

to  accession) 

Edwin  after  12  April  616 

12  Oct.  633 

17 

Q 

Oswald  on  12  Oct.  633 

5 Aug.  6421 

7 

Oswiu  after  15  Nov.  642 

15  Feb.  670 

28 

Ecgfrith  between  1 and  17 

20  May  685 

15 

Sept.  670 

Aldfrith  after  14  Dec.  685 

14  Dec.  705 

20 

Osred  after  14  Dec.  705 

716 

11 

(or  de  facto  mid-Feb.  706) 

Coenred  716 

718 

L 

Osric  after  23  April  718 

9 May  729 

11 

Ceolwulf  on  or  after  9 May  729 
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EXCAVATIONS  AT  BURTON-IN-LQNSDALE : 

A RECONSIDERATION 

By  Stephen  Moorhouse 

Summary 

Excavations  carried  out  during  1904  on  the  earthwork  castle  at  Burton-in-Lonsdale 
revealed  what  was  thought  to  be  a prehistoric  earthwork  around  which  the  later  castle  had 
been  constructed.  Recent  research  and  excavation  on  early  medieval  fortifications  and  a 
closer  study  of  the  finds  from  the  site  have  shown  that  the  earthwork  is  wholly  of  medieval 
construction , originating  in  a ringwork  phase  then  being  raised  after  a considerable 
lapse  in  time , and  an  inner  revetment  wall  added.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  later  phase 
relates  to  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  in  the  early  fourteenth  century , while  the  construction 
of  the  earlier  ringwork  has  parallels  from  a much  wider  context  in  earthwork  fortification  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  site  went  out  of  use  during  the  period  1322-1369 
and  therefore  provides  a useful  terminal  date  for  the  finds  in  an  area  where  few  medieval 
artifacts  are  at  present  known. 

Introduction 

As  part  of  a programme  of  research  into  the  earthworks  of  the  Lune  Valley  at  the  turn 
of  this  century,  excavations  were  planned  on  a number  of  sites.  Two  of  these  included 
the  motte  at  Arkholme,  Lancashire,1  and  the  motte  and  bailey  at  Burton-in-Lonsdale,2 
Yorkshire.  The  former  site  was  only  partially  excavated,  while  excavations  on  the  latter 
were  extensive,  covering  the  top  of  the  motte  and  sections  in  both  the  bailey  and  lunar- 
shaped earthwork  to  the  south  of  the  motte;  it  is  the  latter  site  with  which  this  paper  is 
chiefly  concerned.  Although  the  technique  of  excavation  was  a model  for  the  period, 
few  other  comparable  sites  had  been  examined  and  therefore  the  interpretation  placed 
on  the  results  was  somewhat  limited.  Recent  research  on  the  subject  of  the  early  medieval 
earthwork  castle  has  made  it  necessary  to  revise  and  extend  some  of  the  suggestions  made 
at  the  time.  This  paper  also  forms  a useful  vehicle  in  which  to  include  more  fully  the 
finds  from  both  Burton  and  Arkholme,  recently  located  by  the  Society’s  Librarian, 
Mr.  David  Michelmore  during  the  move  from  Park  Place  to  Claremont,  in  Leeds. 

Documentary  Evidence 

In  the  mid-eleventh  century  Burton  formed  part  of  the  extensive  estates  of  Earl  Tostig, 
but  after  confiscations  following  the  Conquest  it  was  retained  by  the  King  who  held  it  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey.3  Possibly  as  part  of  a long-term  scheme  initiated  by 
the  Conqueror,  involving  the  grouping  together  of  estates  in  Northern  England  as  a 
means  of  controlling  the  native  population,4  Burton  was  granted  to  Nigel  de  Abigni  along 

1 Trans.  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Ant.  and  Arch.  Soc.  n.s.  5 (1905),  309.  For  this  site  see  V.C.H. 
Lancs.  II  (1908),  521-523,  W.  Thompson-Watkin,  Roman  Lancashire  (1880),  223,  Baines,  History  of 
Lancashire  (Harland  and  Hertfords  edn.  1868),  II,  619  and  ibid  (Croston’s  edn.  1887-1893),  V,  544.  Ella 
Armitage  presumably  did  not  visit  the  excavations  at  Arkholme  on  her  trip  to  Burton  early  in  1904  for 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  her  notes,  Armitage  MSS,  Y.A.S.  MS  521,  notebook  F,  pp.  24-5. 

2 For  the  excavations  see  Herbert  White  ‘Excavations  in  Castle  Hill,  Burton-in-Lonsdale’,  The  Antiquary 
(Nov.  1905),  41 1-417,  and  for  a shorter  account  Trans.  Cumb.  and  West.  Ant.  and  Arch.  Soc.  n.s.  5 (1905), 
282-285  and  309.  The  former  article  is  referred  to  as  Ant.  and  the  latter  as  C.  and  W.  throughout  the 
present  paper,  followed  by  the  respective  page  reference.  For  the  site  in  general  see  V.C.H.  Yorks;  II 
(1912),  27-28  for  a plan  and  description  of  the  earthworks,  and  Hugh  Braun  ‘Earthwork  Castles’  Journ. 
Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  3rd  ser  I (1937),  155,  Fig.  7 for  a plan;  see  also  Ella  Armitage  MSS,  Y.A.S.  MS  521, 
notebook  D,  pp.  10  and  77-8  and  notebook  E,  pp.  57  and  61 ; these  notes  show  that  Mrs.  Armitage  visited 
White  during  the  early  stages  of  excavation  in  February  1904. 

3 V.C.H.  Yorks.,  II  (1912),  209.  For  a distribution  of  early  medieval  defensive  sites  on  manors  held 
by  Earl  Tostig  in  the  Lune  Valley,  see  Arch.  Journ.  CXXVII  (1970)  pp.  291-2. 

4 For  a discussion  of  this  see  W.  E.  Wightman,  The  Laci  Family  in  England  and  Normandy  1066-1194 
(Oxford  1966),  17-54  especially  19-20.  This  can  also  be  demonstrated  for  the  Warrenne  lands  in 
Yorkshire. 
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with  the  lands  of  Ivo  Tailebois  who  died  c.  1097.  Nigel  died  in  1129  and  his  estates  should 
have  passed  to  his  son  Roger  but  as  he  was  a mere  youth  of  about  10  years  old  they  were 
retained  by  the  Crown  in  wardship.1  It  is  during  this  period  that  the  first  direct  mention 
of  the  castle  occurs,  referring  to  the  submission  by  Robert  de  Widvilla  and  Henry  de 
Montefort  of  the  accounts  to  the  Exchequer  for  the  farm  of  the  de  Mowbray  lands  and 
for  certain  expenses  incurred  de  castro  de  Burtona  de  Lanesdala,  for  the  payment  of  one 
knight  (j militis ),  ten  sergeants  ( servientes ) a gatekeeper  ( janitoris ) and  a watchman  {vigil).2 
This  particular  reference  has  been  much  discussed  in  connection  with  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth-century  organisation  and  garrisonning  of  private  castles.3 

Roger  regained  his  father’s  lands  when  he  became  of  age  c.  1140;  he  also  retained  his 
mother’s  name  of  Mowbray  and  in  doing  so  formed  the  secondary  branch  of  the  family. 
During  the  period  c.  1140-c.  1154  he  granted  all  his  lands  of  Lonsdale,  Kentdale  and 
Horton  in  Ribblesdale  to  William  de  Lancaster  by  the  service  of  four  knights  fees,4  and 
in  the  cartae  of  1166  the  same  William  held  two  knights  fees  of  Roger  de  Mowbray  in 
Sedbergh,  Thornton  and  Burton  in  Lonsdale  together  with  other  manors  elsewhere  in 
Yorkshire.5  This  arrangement  does  not  appear  to  have  lasted  long,  for  Burton  reverted  to 
the  Mowbray  demesne  where  it  remained.6  It  is  not  certain  whether  Burton  was  involved 
in  the  revolt  of  1 174  in  which  the  Mowbrays  took  part,  for  it  is  not  referred  to  as  being 
dismantled  or  destroyed  when  the  revolt  failed,  as  happened  to  the  Mowbrays’  other  two 
Yorkshire  strongholds  at  Thirsk  and  Kirkby  Malzeard.  Possibly  Burton  was  regarded 
as  being  sufficiently  obscure  and  isolated  to  play  no  major  part  in  the  struggle. 

During  the  disturbances  of  Edward  IPs  reign  John  de  Mowbray  I took  the  side  of 
Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  when  the  revolt  collapsed  in  1322,  Mowbray  was  executed 
in  York  and  his  lands  taken  into  the  kings  hands.7  It  is  during  this  period  of  confiscation 
that  the  ‘castle’  is  again  mentioned,  along  with  other  Mowbray  lands  and  the  Castle  of 
Skipton,  when  they  were  granted  to  Keepers.8  The  Mowbray  estates  were  restored  to 
John’s  son,  John  de  Mowbray  II  in  1327.  However,  the  site  appears  to  have  rapidly  fallen 
into  disuse  after  this  for  in  the  Inquisition  taken  on  4 December  1369  at  York,  following 
the  death  of  John  de  Mowbray,  the  manorial  establishment  at  Burton  is  referred  to  as  the 
site  of  the  manor  called  ‘La  Motehall’  and  ‘Castilhowe’  together  with  a waste  called 
Te  Parke’.9  Although  not  conclusive  these  references  suggest  that  the  site  had  fallen  into 
disuse;  the  evidence  of  the  finds  suggests  that  occupation  ceased  sometime  during  the 
fourteenth  century  and  although  there  are  a few  later  pieces,  these  are  not  indicative  of 
sustained  occupation. 

The  Excavation 

Before  any  attempt  is  made  to  reconsider  the  evidence,  it  is  necessary  to  summarise 
the  salient  points  of  the  excavation.  Besides  the  complete  stripping  of  the  depression  on 
the  motte  summit  other  areas  were  investigated  on  the  western  of  the  two  mounds  on  the 
motte,  and  various  areas  were  sectioned  in  the  bailey  and  lunar-shaped  earthwork  to 
the  south  of  the  motte.  The  motte  was  found  to  be  basically  composed  of  sand, 
possibly  formed  round  a network  of  glacial  clay  and  boulder  outcrop  while  the  whole 


1 William  Farrer,  Records  of  Kendale  (C.W.A.A.S.  Rec.  Ser.  4 1923),  I,  x and  xi. 

2 In  the  Pipe  Roll  for  31  Hen.  I (1129-1130):  Magnum  Rotulum  Pipae  ed.  Joseph  Hunter  (Record 
Commission  1833),  138. 

3 For  the  progress  of  the  argument,  with  full  references,  see  J.  O.  Prestwich,  ‘Anglo-Norman  Feudalism 
and  the  Problem  of  Continuity’  Past  and  Present  26  (Nov.  1963),  39-57;  C.  Warren  Hollister,  Military 
Organisation  of  Norman  England  (Oxford,  1965),  285-286  and  a review  of  the  above  by  Dr.  Prestwich  in 
Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  LXXXI  (1966),  108-9. 

4 W.  Farrer,  Lancashire  Pipe  Rolls  and  Early  Charters  (Liverpool,  1902),  389-390. 

5 Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  (Rolls  Ser.,  1896),  420. 

6 Farrer  op.  cit.  in  note  5,  p.  x and  note  8,  p.  390. 

7 Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (1894)  XXXIX. 

8 In  1322  to  Henry  de  Malton  and  in  1326  to  Richard  de  Modeleston,  Calendar  of  Fine  Rolls,  vol.  3 
(H.M.S.O.  1912),  118  and  388. 

9 Cal.  Inq.  Post  Mortem:  Ed.  III  (H.M.S.O.  1938),  XII,  384.  For  the  later  descent  of  the  manor  see 
Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker,  A History  of  Richmondshire  (London  1823)  II,  353-355  and  H.  Speight, 
The  Craven  and  North-West  Yorkshire  Highlands  (1892),  279-280. 
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earthwork  appeared  on  the  evidence  of  the  areas  excavated,  shown  stippled  in  Fig.  1. 
to  be  encased  in  a layer  of  boulders  and  large  pebbles  embedded  in  stiff  clay. 


CASTLE  HILL,  BURTON-IN  LONSDALE 
EXCAVATIONS  : 1904 
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Fig.  1. 

Castle  Hill,  Burton-in-Lonsdale:  location  of  site  showing  approximate  areas  of  excavation,  together 
with  a section  of  the  motte  showing  the  relation  of  the  late  revetting  wall  and  underlying  pavement 
(scale  of  section  twice  that  of  the  plan). 
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The  earliest  structural  phase  encountered  during  the  excavation  of  the  motte  was  a 
large  and  possibly  circular  cobbled  pavement,  appreciably  lower  in  the  centre  than  at 
its  edges,  and  in^the  areas  excavated  descending  nearly  vertically  for  a distance  of  4 ft. ; 
the  profile  of  this  pavement  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  1 in  relation  to  the  motte 
and  later  revetting  wall.  Thebtwo  ‘Tealby’ coins  (see  p.  97  below)  belonging  to  the  period 
c.  1 1 57— c.  1180  and  probably  lost  in  the  1 160’s,  suggest  that  the  pavement  was  constructed 
before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  A large  well-mortared  stone  wall  sealed  this 
pavement  and  evidently  acted  as  an  inner  revetment  wall  when  the  motte  was  raised.  It 
was  suggested  by  the  excavators  {Ant.  p.  417)  that  this  wall,  which  had  an  entrance  to 
the  west  with  rounded  corners  and  the  remains  of  a splayed  window  sill  to  the  north,  was 
considerably  later  in  date  than  the  underlying  pavement  and  that  it  probably  belonged 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  This  assumption  is  based  on  the  evidence  that  the  lowest 
foundation  of  the  wall  was  several  inches  above  the  highest  level  of  the  pavement  and 
that  its  perimeter  was  not  concentric  with  the  pavement’s  outer  limits. 

The  evidence  of  the  finds  associated  with  the  pavement  and  later  wall  is  confusing,  for 
the  two  published  reports  are  not  consistent  in  this  respect.  The  pottery  in  Ant.  p All 
is  said  to  comprise  several  hundred  sixteenth  and  seventeenth-century  sherds  and  to  have 
come  from  the  filling  of  the  revetment  wall,  while  in  C and  W p.  285  ‘Fragments  of 
medieval  pottery  were  found  everywhere  on  the  pavement,  glazed  and  unglazed  . . . ’ 
The  bulk  of  the  metalwork  is  said  to  have  come  from  within  a few  feet  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  revetment  wall  {Ant.  p.  417a)  while  all  the  illustrated  ironwork  in  the  present 
paper  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  pavement  (C  and  W p.  285).  While  excavating 
the  southern  part  above  the  pavement  a series  of  ‘surfaces  each  in  turn  trodden  hard  and 
solid  . . . ’ were  found  {Ant.  p.  413a)  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  these  were  associated 
with  either  the  pavement  or  later  wall.  As  these  were  the  only  occupation  levels  recorded 
in  either  report  it  is  possible  that  they  represent  the  latter  phases  of  the  motte  occupation 
and  were  therefore  contemporary  with  the  revetment  wall.  The  majority  of  the  finds 
are  of  later  thirteenth  and  fourteenth-century  date  and  could  support  this  suggestion. 

Some  aspects  of  the  excavations  reconsidered 

The  excavations  revealed  a number  of  features  that  in  the  light  of  recent  research  can 
be  shown  to  belong  to  a much  more  wide-spread  pattern  of  early  medieval  earthwork 
fortification.  Perhaps  of  the  greatest  significance  was  the  complete  revetting  of  the  whole 
of  the  earthwork’s  surface  in  large  pebbles  and  boulders  embedded  in  stiff  clay.  The 
function  of  this  superficial  skin  is  made  clear  when  looked  at  in  conjunction  with  the 
geology  of  the  site  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood ; the  whole  earthwork  appears  to  be 
composed  of  sand,  and  would  therefore  necessitate  some  form  of  external  support  in 
order  to  retain  its  shape.  Although  this  method  of  encasing  earthworks  in  both  timber 
and  stone  has  only  recently  been  widely  recognised  for  early  medieval  earthworks,  it  has 
long  been  known  as  a common  method  of  constructing  Iron  Age  hillfort  defences  and  is 
also  known  in  Dark  Age1  contexts.  A group  of  local  sites  have  shown  this  type  of 
constructional  technique.  A mound  at  Farleton,2  9 miles  northwest  of  Burton  examined 
in  1956  was  found  to  have  hammer-dressed  stones  revetting  its  sides  and  although  undated 
was  thought  to  be  medieval  and  possibly  a motte.  Excavations  carried  out  at  Castle  Hill 
Penwortham  in  18563  on  the  motte  showed  that  it  had  three  constructional  phases. 
Initially  of  perhaps  ringwork  form,  rising  only  3 ft.  above  the  level  of  the  bailey  to  the 
north,  it  was  covered  with  a pavement  of  considerable  extent,  its  limits  not  being  defined 
within  the  area  of  excavation,  and  upon  which  lay  a quantity  of  massive  timbers  suggest- 
ing a large  structure.  This  was  sealed  by  5 ft.  of  humus  containing  many  artifacts,  on 
top  of  which  a further  cobbled  pavement  was  laid;  this  in  turn  was  covered  by  another 
7 ft.  of  earth  bringing  the  mound  to  its  present  form.  A similar  pavement  is  also  recorded 
from  excavations  carried  out  on  the  Mote  Hill  at  Warrington4  although  the  circumstances 

1 Lismahon,  Co.  Down,  Med.  Arch.  3 (1959),  pp.  143,  Fig.  53  and  144,  Fig.  555. 

2 Med.  Arch.  1 (1957),  157. 

3 Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  Lancs,  and  Ches.  IX  (1856),  61-76  and  V.C.H.  Lancs.  (1908),  533-536  with  plan  and 
full  bibliography. 

4 Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  Lancs,  and  Ches.  V (1852),  59-68  and  V.C.H.  Lancs.  2 (1908),  539-543  with  plan. 
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of  its  discovery  are  dubious  and  its  extent  is  not  recorded;  it  was  a secondary  feature  of 
the  ringwork  acting  as  the  floor  base  for  the  raising  or  filling-in  of  the  ringwork  interior; 
a silver  penny  of  Henry  III  was  found  upon  its  surface.  Herbert  White,  excavating  the 
motte  at  Arkholme  some  4 miles  to  the  west  of  Burton,  in  the  Lune  Valley  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  a cobbled  surface  immediately  below  the  turf;  further  investigation 
revealed  another  pavement  9 ft.  below  the  present  summit  containing  on  its  surface  burnt 
pieces  of  bone,  ironwork  and  a general  scattering  of  burning.  The  ironwork  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  3,  nos.  34  to  38,  and  although  it  cannot  be  closely  dated,  the  finds  possibly  belong 
to  the  thirteenth  century  on  the  evidence  of  the  arrowheads  and  the  homogeneity  of  their 
location.  The  possibility  of  the  lower  pavement  representing  the  floor  of  some  sub- 
structure within  the  motte,  a phenomenon  now  being  increasingly  recognised  on  motte 
excavations,  cannot  be  overlooked  although  the  height  of  the  motte  and  the  relative 
height  of  the  floor  within  it  would  make  this  unlikely.  Recent  excavations  by  Brian 
Davison  across  the  motte  at  Aldingham1  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Furness  peninsula 
have  shown  that  the  mound  here  underwent  various  constructional  alterations  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  second  of  which  involved  the  converting  of  a 
hitherto  unsuspected  initial  ringwork  into  a low  motte  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  with  later  additional  heightening  in  the  early  thirteenth  century.  It  was  intended 
that  this  final  phase  should  have  a massive  vertical  timber  revetment  to  the  motte  sides, 
but  this  was  only  partially  completed;  this  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  much  more  lavish 
stone  revetment  at  the  Burton  earthwork;  possibly  a different  constructional  technique 
is  suggested  here,  although  the  basic  function  remains  the  same.  The  important  excav- 
ations carried  out  by  Dr.  John  Kent  on  the  motte  and  bailey  castle  at  South  Mimms,2 
Middlesex  have  given  us  a new  dimension  in  the  study  of  motte  sub-structure  and  building 
technique.  The  motte  was  found  to  have  a timber-lined  entrance  passage  at  ground  level, 
completely  encased  in  vertical  timber  revetting  and  its  top  mortared  over.  The  site  is 
equated  with  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville3  and  more  than  likely  belongs  to  the  years  mid- 1 141 
to  1144,  a period  consistent  with  the  finds.  Perhaps  more  relevant  to  the  present  site  is 
the  late  twelfth  century  shell  around  the  motte  at  Farnham,4  Surrey;  timber  framed  and 
faced  bailey  defences  and  ringworks  are  also  becoming  recognised  in  twelfth  century 
contexts.5  Burton  therefore  fits  into  a rapidly  growing  list  of  early  medieval  defensive 
sites  where  the  external  superficial  appearance  represents  a smooth  facing  of  either  stone 
or  timber  around  and  over  a conventional  earthwork  core  together  with  earlier  sub- 
stantial changes  in  construction  hidden  beneath  present  motte  profiles. 

The  archaeological  evidence  for  the  various  cobbled  floors  underlying  the  circular 
revetment  wall  is  slight  and  was  not  followed  up  by  the  excavators,  making  its  inter- 
pretation somewhat  limited.  The  finding  of  the  two  ‘Tealby’  coins  (see  p.  97  below) 
lodged  between  the  cobbles  forming  the  pavement  make  it  likely  that  the  pavement  and 
any  underlying  structures  can  be  dated  before  the  1 160’s  and  possibly  considerably  before 

1 Brian  Davison,  ‘Aldingham’,  Current  Archaeology  II,  no.  1 (Jan.  1969),  23-4. 

2 Med.  Arch.  5 (1961),  318,  ibid  6-7  (1962-3)  322,  and  ibid  8 (1964),  255;  see  also  B.  K.  Davison,  ‘The 
Origin  of  the  Castle  in  England’  Arch.  Journ.  CXXIV  (1968)  206-7,  and  D.  F.  Renn,  Norman  Castles  in 

r/hPc.  Davis,  ‘Geoffrey  de  Mandevill  reconsidered’,  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  LXXIX  (1964),  299-307, 
particularly  302-7  and  R.  H.  C.  Davis,  King  Stephen  (1967),  63-4. 

4 Med  Arch  4 (1960),  91.  For  timber  revetting  of  moats  see  Eaton  Socon,  Bedfordshire,  dated  to  the 
mid-twelfth  century:  Proc.  Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  LVIII  (1965),  44  (Fig.  6)  and  65  (Fig.  12),  Chalgrave,  Bedford- 
shire with  stone  lined  moat  and  low  motte  sides,  generally  dated  to  the  twelfth  century:  The  Bedfordshire 
Archaeologist  1 (1954),  44  and  the  motte  at  Huntingdon  attributed  to  the  siege  of  1174,  with  vertical  timber 
revetting*  Med.  Arch.  12  (1968),  175.  During  Fawkes  de  Breaute’s  siege  and  capture  of  Bedford  Castle 
in  1215  he  found  the  ditches  to  be  lined  with  stone:  Radulphi  de  Coggeshall  chronicon  Anglicanum  ed. 
J.  Stevenson  (Rolls  Ser.,  1875)  and  Patent  Rolls  1216-25,  29. 

5 Therfield,  Herefordshire,  dated  to  the  mid-twelfth  century : Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  3rd  ser.  XXVIII 
(1964)  59  Fig  13andp  62,  Fig.  15;  for  the  reconstruction  and  the  ringwork  at  Bishopston,  Glamorgan: 
Arch.  Cambrensis  5th  ser.  XVI  (1899),  249-258.  The  Welsh  sites  with  timber  revetting  and  breastworks 
are  briefly  discussed  by  Eric  Talbot:  Antiq.  Journ.  XLVI  (1966),  207. 
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that  date,1  but  its  purpose  is  not  so  well  defined.  As  already  discussed  above,  a number  of 
ringwork  and  motte  sites  in  northern  England  have  produced  extensive  cobbled  paving 
and  the  evidence  of  the  saucer-like  depression  created  by  the  pavement  at  Burton  and 
the  fact  that  it  rose  more  appreciably  towards  its  perimeter  suggests  some  earlier  phase, 
possibly  of  ringwork  type  as  shown  by  the  excavations  at  Mote  Hill,  Warrington,  where 
the  filled-in  ringwork  produced  a similar  concave  profile.  Certainly  the  process  of  con- 
verting ringworks  into  mottes  was  known  locally;  the  second  phase  of  the  site  at  Alding- 
ham  as  shown  by  Davison’s  excavations  was  a conversion  of  a ringwork  into  a low  flat 
motte  around  the  middle  years  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  White’s  excavations  at 
Arkholme  gave  evidence  of  a cobbled  pavement  9 ft.  below  the  present  top  of  the  motte, 
in  effect  1 1 ft.  above  the  bailey  surface  and  possibly  representing  an  original  or  earlier 
ringwork-type  phase ; the  base  diameter  of  the  mound  could  easily  accommodate  a small 
ringwork.  The  same  is  more  strongly  suggested  for  Penwortham  where  the  initial 
occupation  on  the  site  of  the  later  motte  was  only  3 ft.  above  the  bailey  plateau,  although 
the  evidence  for  defining  this  phase  as  a ‘ringwork’  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  is 
questionable.  As  Dr.  Brown  has  pointed  out,  the  term  is  becoming  increasingly  used  to 
define  any  earthwork,  circular  or  polygonal,  of  this  general  form,  making  its  use  somewhat 
ambiguous.2  A bank  outline  is  not  recorded  in  the  published  section  but  some  form  of 
circular  timber  palisade  can  be  suggested  (see  G on  plan  of  features  found  - note  6, 
above).  The  motte  at  Cliffords  Tower3  York  also  has  a similar  history  of  increases  in 
height,  as  shown  by  the  excavations  at  the  turn  of  the  present  century;  the  earliest  raising 
was  15J  ft.  below  the  present  summit,  associated  with  a line  of  stakes  revetting  large 
stones.  Although  the  true  nature  of  the  earlier  phases  at  Arkholme,  Penwortham  and 
Cliffords  Tower  are  debatable  and  may  only  be  explained  by  re-excavation  using  modern 
techniques,  it  is  significant  for  the  present  site  that  they  display  various  heightening 
phases  to  the  motte,  not,  as  was  suggested  in  the  original  report,  that  the  earlier  pavement 
at  Burton  was  of  prehistoric  origin. 

The  date  and  purpose  of  the  rough  stone  revetting  wall  associated  with  the  raising  of 
the  motte  is  uncertain.  It  has  recently  been  interpreted  as  a ringwork4  and  although  this 
comes  within  the  term  as  defined  for  medieval  earthworks  it  perhaps  represents  more  of  a 
breastwork,  especially  as  it  is  associated  with  a heightening  of  an  earlier  earthwork.  A 
possible  explanation  for  the  remodelling  of  the  motte  top  as  a semi-defensive  position 
is  suggested  by  the  majority  of  the  finds,  dating  to  the  later  thirteenth-fourteenth  century, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  site  during  the  period  1322-1369.  The  Scots  were  becoming 
increasingly  troublesome  during  the  early  fourteenth  century  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
opportunity  was  taken  to  adapt  the  already  existing  fortifications  at  Burton,  as  it  formed 
one  of  the  highest  vantage  points  in  the  area.  Certainly  the  Scots  would  have  been  active 
in  the  area  for  they  ravaged  lands  as  far  south  as  Preston  and  down  through  Craven  to 
Selby,  and  like  so  many  isolated  outlying  villages  away  from  protective  centres  such  as 
Lancaster  and  Kendal,  would  be  easy  prey.  After  John  de  Mowbray’s  rebellion  Burton 
is  again  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  and  it  is  perhaps  the  consequences  of  this  act  of 
treason  together  with  the  ravaging  of  the  Scottish  raiders  that  brought  the  decline  of  the 
site,  for  in  1 369  the  buildings  are  presumably  unoccupied  or  in  ruin  and  the  Park  was  a waste. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  motte  was  reoccupied  for  a short  period  during  the  Civil  War 
{Ant.  p.  417a)  on  the  evidence  of  the  coin  of  Charles  I;  further,  the  clay  tobacco  pipes 
are  of  this  later  date  and  the  metalwork  (i.e.,  the  heel  iron,  Fig.  3,  no.  11,  and  other 
miscellaneous  pieces)  is  not  associated  with  the  medieval  occupation.  The  revetment  wall 

1 This  was  regarded  as  eleventh  century  by  Mrs.  Armitage,  as  expressed  in  a letter  written  to  Herbert 
White  regarding  the  excavation  at  Burton  and  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  White’s  sister  now  living  in  Leeds. 
I am  grateful  to  Mr.  Stanley  Lawrence  of  Burton-in-Lonsdale  for  informing  me  of  Mr.  White’s  un- 
published notes  on  the  excavation  and  for  locating  and  checking  them,  but  unfortunately  they  contain 
little  information  regarding  the  method  of  excavation  other  than  that  already  published. 

2 R.  A.  Brown,  ‘A  Historian’s  Approach  to  the  Origins  of  the  Castle’,  Arch.  Journ.  CXXVI  (1969), 
131-48. 

3 Proc.  Yorks.  Philosophical  Soc.  (1902)  and  Ella  Armitage,  The  Early  Norman  Castles  of  the  British 
Isles  (1912),  244-248  where  the  archaeological  and  documentary  evidence  is  discussed  and  related. 

4 Antiq.  Journ.  XLVI  (1966),  207  n.  1,  and  D.  J.  Cathcart  King  and  Leslie  Alcock:  ‘Ringworks  of 
England  and  Wales’  Chateau  Gaillard  III  (Chichester  1969),  123. 
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is  rather  unlikely  to  be  of  this  date,  for  mid-seventeenth  century  pottery  is  absent  from 
the  present  collection.  The  coin  of  Charles  I,  the  heel  iron  and  the  clay  tobacco  pipes  can 
more  probably  be  explained  in  the  occasional  visit  to  the  site  by  villagers  or  travellers 
over  the  succeeding  centuries  since  the  site  fell  into  decay. 

The  Finds 

Although  the  stratigraphical  location  of  the  finds  from  the  excavations  is  in  doubt  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  they  all  come  from  the  excavations  within  the  revetment  wall  on  the 
motte  {Ant.  p.  415a  and  417a  and  C and  W p.  284).  The  majority  of  the  finds  belong 
to  the  later  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  on  external  comparative  evidence  with  only 
a few  earlier  and  later  pieces,  and  as  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  raising  of  the  motte 
was  due  to  the  Scottish  raids  during  the  early  fourteenth  century  it  is  likely  that  they  are 
the  product  of  the  motte  occupation  during  this  period.  They  are  all  before  1369,  when 
the  site  was  unoccupied. 

A number  of  finds  have  already  been  briefly  published  in  the  two  earlier  reports,  but 
only  in  photographic  form.  One  other  plate  of  finds  was  prepared  but  appears  to  have 
gone  no  further  than  proof  stage,  for  it  was  never  published,  and  copies  are  now  preserved 
with  the  rest  of  the  finds.  Other  finds  from  the  site,  neither  illustrated  nor  included  in  the 
text  below,  include  a quantity  of  animal  bones  and  horn  cores  {Ant.  p.  416  G and  L and 
p.  413a  and  b)  together  with  fragments  of  a human  skull  {Ant.  p.  413b)  and  a flat  disc 
of  dull  red-ochre  haemetite  about  2 ins.  dia.  and  \ in.  thick. 


Fig.  2. 


Castle  Hill,  Burton-in-Lonsdale:  Pottery:  scale  1/4. 

The  Pottery  (Fig.  2). 

The  actual  provenance  of  the  pottery  remaining  in  the  collection  is  not  clear  but  as 
already  discussed  above  and  as  ‘ . . . several  hundreds  of  fragments  . . . ’ were  found 
{Ant.  p.  417a),  with  no  finds  being  recorded  from  any  of  the  other  sections  excavated 
it  can  be  assumed  that  the  majority  if  not  all  the  pottery  comes  from  the  motte,  within  the 
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perimeter  of  the  revetment  wall.  This  suggestion  is  strengthened  by  the  already  contrad- 
ictory statement  that  fragments  of  glazed  and  unglazed  medieval  pottery  were  found  on 
the  pavement  (C  and  W p.  285).  Other  finds  include  the  major  part  of  a small  jug  of 
eighteenth/nineteenth  century  date  more  than  likely  made  at  the  local  Burton  Potteries,1 
and  ‘ . . . a very  unusual  form  of  strainer  of  red  clay  with  a black  glaze.’  (C  and  W p.  309). 
This  is  in  fact  a perforated  tile  from  the  floor  of  a malt  oven,  probably  of  nineteenth 
century  date  and  again  of  local  manufacture  in  the  Burton  kilns. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  few  groups  of  medieval  pottery  from  the  immediate  area  and  only 
the  second  to  be  published,  close  dating  by  comparison  is  extremely  difficult  and  can  only 
be  attempted  on  a very  general  basis  taking  into  consideration  the  regionalisation  in 
detail  of  forms,  fabrics  and  clay  preparation.  When  more  dated  groups  from  the  area 
have  been  correlated2  and  a local  series  and  regional  style  established  it  may  be  possible  to 
link  it  and  compare  it  with  the  tradition  of  the  kilns  supplying  Carlisle  further  to  the  north.3 

East  Pennine  Gritty  Ware  (Fig.  2,  nos.  1 , 2,  5 and  6) 

The  bulk  of  the  cooking  pot  and  jar  types  are  made  in  this  fabric  but  as  it  has  a wide 
range  in  both  date  and  distribution,  is  of  little  use  in  determining  terminal  dates.  The 
absence  of  the  clubbed  rim  so  characteristic  of  twelfth-century  deposits  in  the  north  of 
England4  is  an  indication  that  the  present  group  belong  to  the  later  stages  of  the  type’s 
life  span,  although  the  dating  of  ubiquitous  body  sherds  is  always  dangerous  as  some  of 
them  could  equally  be  of  twelfth-century  date.  Even  the  negative  evidence  of  the  clubbed 
rim  has  to  be  treated  with  some  caution,  for  it  has  been  found  not  to  occur  until  the 
thirteenth  century  on  sites  in  the  West  Riding.  As  the  site  fell  into  rapid  decay  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  sherds  are  not  likely  to  be  later  than  that 
date  and  would  fit  into  the  general  trend  as  established  in  the  middle  Pennine  region  for 
the  later  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centuries. 

Hard  Pimply  Micacious  Ware  (Fig.  2,  nos.  3 and  4) 

The  only  sherds  represented  and  characteristic  of  this  type  are  illustrated  by  nos.  3 and  4 
and  are  significantly  different  from  the  above  group  to  warrant  a separate  fabric  type, 
although  a few  of  the  body  sherds  from  the  abovelgroup  could  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  present  type,  for  they  are  in  a semi-harsh  pimply  fabric  with  micacious  inclusions 
giving  the  surface  a harsh  texture.  It  is  of  use  to  have  these  sherds  associated  with  a site 
that  terminated  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  they  can  be  regarded 
as  an  early  development  of  the  above  group,  or  coming  from  another  ceramic  region; 
the  former  seems  more  likely. 

Jug  fabrics  (Fig.  2,  nos.  7 to  14) 

The  majority  of  the  jugs  (nos.  8 9,  10  and  12)  occur  in  a fine  smoother  version  of  the 
East  Pennine  Gritty  fabric  and  these  would  date  to  the  later  thirteenth  and  into  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  large  number  of  sherds  present  for  the  jug  represented  by  nos. 
7,  1 1 and  13  would  suggest  it  belongs  to  the  later  stages  of  the  site’s  history  and  therefore 
of  early  fourteenth  century  date  but  sherds  of  identical  fabric  and  glaze  have  been  found 
by  Mr.  Davison  at  Aldingham  in  the  final  phase  of  the  motte’s  history  and  in  a context 
suggesting  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  These  were,  however,  found  in  the  motte 
ditch  and  could  conceivably  be  part  of  later  rubbish  deposits  from  the  moated  manor 
site  to  the  north,  an  enclosure  which  superseded  occupation  of  the  motte.  The  large  size 
and  fabric  of  no.  14  would  suggest  a much  later  date  than  that  of  the  site’s  abandonment 

1 For  a discussion  of  these  potteries  and  the  wares  they  produced  see  Peter  Brears,  English  Country 
Potting  (1971). 

2 From  Brian  Davison’s  excavations  at  Aldingham,  Miss  Barbara  Harbottle’s  excavations  at  Kendal 
Castle  in  1967,  Med.  Arch.  12  (1968),  179;  from  recent  excavations  carried  out  in  Lancaster  and  the 
already  published  group  from  Sedburgh:  Yorks.  Arch.  Journ.  XLI  (1963),  35-38.  The  group  from  Dr. 
Francis  Villy’s  excavations  at  Lundholme,  Thornton  in  Lonsdale  in  1914  has  not  been  traced:  F.  Villy, 
‘An  Entrenchment  near  Ingleton’,  Yorks.  Arch.  Journ.  XXIII  (1915),  308-310  and  Antiquary  51  (1915),  62. 

3 E.  M.  Jope  and  H.  W.  M.  Hodges,  ‘The  Medieval  Pottery  from  Castle  Street  (Carlisle)’,  T.C.  W.A.A.S. 
n.s.  LV  (1956),  79-107  and  Michael  G.  Jarrett  and  B.  J.  N.  Edwards,  ‘The  Medieval  Pottery  (from 
excavations  at  Tullie  House,  Carlisle)’  T.C.  W.A.A.S.  n.s.  LXIV  (1964),  41-57. 

4 E.  M.  Jope,  ‘The  North  English  style  of  cooking-pottery’  T.C.  W.A.A.S.  n.s.  LV  (1956),  323-325. 
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and  indeed  can  be  paralleled  amongst  the  group  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth-century 
material  from  Sedbergh.1  The  sherd  would  suggest  a large  double-handled  storage  or 
cistern  type  vessel. 

Pottery 

1.  Six  sherds  from  a jar  in  dull  pink  fabric  with  a grey  core  to  the  rim  and  large  angular  micaceous 
grits.  The  surfaces  are  smooth  though  lumpy  and  uneven,  both  being  blackened  with  sooting.  The 
outer  top  edge  of  the  rim  is  decorated  with  very  slight  thumb  impressions. 

2.  Two  joining  rim  sherds  from  a jar  in  a grey  reduced  fabric  with  an  external  pink  margin  and  medium 
grit  inclusions;  the  surfaces  of  the  pot  are  harsh.  The  pot  has  been  fired  upright  in  the  kiln  as  the 
glaze  from  the  pot  above  has  run  on  to  the  rim  and  down  on  to  the  shoulder  leaving  a reddish  brown 
streak. 

3.  Cooking  pot  rim  in  dull  light  pink  oxidised  fabric  with  many  small  micaceous  grit  inclusions. 

4.  Rim  and  body  sherd  (rim  is  illustrated  only)  from  a cooking  pot  with  dull  pink  margins  and  a light 
grey  reduced  core;  many  micaceous  grit  inclusions  giving  the  surfaces  a coarse  texture. 

5.  Two  joining  body  sherds  from  the  shoulder  of  a cook  pot  with  a cordon  in  a thin  dark  salmony  pink 
fabric  v/ith  very  sparse  angular  grits  protruding  through  both  surfaces.  The  sherds  are  blackened 
below  the  cordon  with  sooting  during  use. 

6.  Base  in  a hard-fired  fabric  with  salmon  pink  margins  and  a dark  grey  reduced  core  with  angular 
micaceous  inclusions,  sooted  under  the  base. 

7.  Seven  fragments  from  base  of  a large  jug,  slightly  sagging,  dull  pink  external  surface  only  and  dark 
grey  reduced  core  and  inner  surface;  small  micaceous  inclusions  giving  the  surface  a hard  but  coarse 
texture.  A lustrous  mottled  green  and  yellow  glaze  covers  only  the  walls  of  the  sherds. 

8.  One  body  sherd  from  the  shoulder  of  a jug  in  dull  pink  fabric  with  grey  reduced  core  and  micaceous 
grit  inclusions.  Decoration  consists  of  four  annular  incised  lines  below  which  there  are  the  remains 
of  (?)  wavy  line  decoration  similar  to  no.  8 above,  under  an  all-over  light  olive-green  glaze. 

9.  One  sherd  from  the  shoulder  of  a jug  in  light  pink  sandy  fabric  with  small  sparse  micaceous  in- 
clusions and  the  remains  of  a slanting  incised  groove  on  a raised  cordon  with  an  external  dark 
orange  glaze  with  iron  flecks. 

10.  An  abraded  body  sherd  from  the  shoulder  of  a jug  with  a dark  grey  core  and  a dull  pink  inner 
margin  only.  Decoration  consists  of  a shallow  incised  wavy  line  under  an  olive  green  and  internally 
a light  olive-green  glaze. 

1 1 . Fifteen  body  sherds,  seven  of  which  are  decorated  and  the  largest  (illustrated)  with  horizontal  bands 
of  incised  wavy-line  decoration  separated  by  a single  incised  groove.  It  is  not  certain  how  many 
lines  of  incised  decoration  there  were  as  none  of  the  sherds  join.  Fabric  and  glaze  as  no.  7 above; 
it  is  possible  that  they  come  from  the  same  vessel  as  this  base,  but  due  to  the  size  of  the  sherds  it  was 
not  possible  to  attempt  a reconstruction. 

12.  Three  rim  sherds  from  a jug  in  dull  pink  fabric  with  small  micaceous  inclusions  and  external  spots 
of  creamy  yellow  glaze. 

13.  Two  pieces  of  a hollow  strap-handle  from  a large  jug,  possibly  the  same  jug  as  nos.  7 and  1 1 above, 
totally  reduced  to  a dark  grey  with  a dull  pink  inner  margin  only  and  micaceous  grit  inclusions. 
All  over  lustrous  olive-green  glaze  covering  the  surfaces  except  on  the  underside.  Decoration  is  in 
the  form  of  deep  incised  thumbings  in  diagonally-opposed  pairs  down  the  back  of  the  handle  ending 
in  three  deep  thumb  impressions  from  the  base  of  the  handle  downwards.  Prior  to  fixing,  the  handle 
was  either  pierced  along  its  length  or  wrapped  round  a shaft  of  some  kind;  this  would  allow  quicker 
evaporation  of  moisture  and  therefore  assist  the  firing  in  the  kiln. 

14.  Three  large  joining  body  sherds  from  a large  jug  in  fine  slightly  soapy,  powdery  reduced  grey  fabric 
with  an  external  dark  salmon  margin  and  external  traces  of  a very  light  watery  apple-green  glaze. 

Iron  (Fig.  3,  nos.  1 to  22) 

1.  Iron  key  with  circular  bow,  thick  square  rolled-over  stem  and  thin  square  bit,  with  one  small  cut-out 
parallel  to  the  stem.  Similar  in  general  form  to  a kev  from  Ragnhildsholmen,  Sweden,  dated 
1256-1319. 2 

2.  Axehead  of  LMMC  Type  II;  the  junction  of  the  wrap-round  shaft  head  is  not  easily  discernible 
but  probably  joined  the  body  of  the  blade  on  the  right-hand  side,  looking  from  the  tip  of  the  blade. 
The  eye  socket  contained  residues  of  a wooden  handle  which  on  examination  proved  to  be  of 
Fagus  sylvatica 3 (beech).  A similar  undated  axehead  comes  from  Milton  Street,  London 4 and  from 
period  IV  of  the  Kusterknupp,  Germany5  dated  to  the  thirteenth  century,  although  the  general 
type  is  known  in  the  seventeenth  century 6 and  is  in  use  today  in  certain  areas. 


1 Yorks.  Arch.  Journ.  XLI  (1963),  35-38. 

2 London  Museum  Medieval  Catalogue  (H.M.S.O.,  reprinted  1967),  145,  Fig.  43,  no.  6.  The  Catalogue 
will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  LMMC. 

3 Identified  by  Graham  Morgan  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Laboratory  of  the  Department  of  the 
Environment. 

4 LMMC  p.  57,  Fig.  12,  no.  2. 

5 Adolf  Herrnbrodt  Der  Husterknupp  (Cologne,  1958)  tafel  18  no.  190,  but  with  an  oval  shaft.  Here- 
after referred  to  as  Husterknupp. 

6 John  Cotter,  Archaeological  Excavations  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  National  Park  Service  Archaeo- 
logical Research  series,  no.  4 (Washington  1958),  174  (lower  plate). 
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3.  Knife  tang  with  bone  side  plates.  The  badly  corroded  tang  is  recessed  on  either  side  to  bring  the 
side  plates,  which  are  riveted  in  3 places,  flush  with  the  shoulder  of  the  knife.  Medieval  knives  with 
side  plates  are  known  from  fourteenth  century 1 contexts  but  a shoulder  between  the  blade  and  tang 
occur  on  later  knives  and  this  example  can  probably  be  referred  to  the  sixteenth-seventeenth 
century. 


Fig.  3. 


Castle  Hill,  Burton-in-Lonsdale : iron  (nos.  1 to  22),  bronze  (nos.  23  to  26),  bead  (no.  27),  stone  (nos.  28 
and  29),  bone  (no.  30),  flint  (no.  31)  and  clay  tobacco  pipes  (nos.  32  and  33).  Arkholme:  iron  (nos.  34  to 
38):  scales:  1-22,  26,  28,  29,  34-8:  V4;  23,  24,  25,  27,  30-33:  V2. 


1 Decorated  examples  from  Seacourt,  Oxoniensia  XXVI/XXVII  (1961/2),  173,  Fig.  29,  no.  4 and  p. 
172-4;  Rievaulx  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  Antiq.  Journ.  XLV  (1965),  59,  Fig.  6 and  p.  58-60,  dated  to  the 
fourteenth  century  on  analogy  with  the  Seacourt  example. 
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4.  Complete  iron  knife  of  triangular  blade  section.  A common  type  from  early  medieval  times  up  to 
the  fifteenth  century. 1 

5.  Triangular-section  knife  blade  similar  to  4 above. 

6.  Tip  of  one  blade  from  a pair  of  shears.  Without  the  full  form  the  piece  is  difficult  to  date,  for  they 
were  in  common  use  throughout  the  medieval  and  later  period. 

7.  Iron  prick  spur  with  square  pyramid  point  ( LMMC  Type  8),  and  double  terminals  joined  on  the 
curving  side  arms  at  the  middle,  LMMC  Type  Bii ; 2 the  neck  is  circular  in  section.  An  identical  spur 
comes  from  Upper  Thames  Street,  London, 3 dated  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Another  similar 
example  comes  from  period  III  at  the  Husterknupp, 4 there  dated  to  the  twelfth  century,  although 
similar  examples  occur  in  this  country  during  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 5 having  no  shank 
between  the  square  pyramid  point  and  the  curving  side  arms ; it  would  seem  that  the  example  here 
illustrated  was  fashionable  earlier  on  the  continent. 

8.  Part  of  a horse-shoe  with  rectangular  countersunk  holes. 

9-10.  Parts  from  2 horse-shoes  with  rectangular  countersunk  holes  and  hammered  over  calkins.  Both 
examples  are  badly  corroded  so  it  is  difficult  to  say  visually  whether  they  had  wavy  edges.  However, 
the  form  of  countersunk  hole  and  calkin  would  suggest  a general  twelfth-fourteenth  century  date  6 
X-rays  of  these  shoes  have  shown  them  to  have  longer,  wider  nail  holes  suggesting  a sinuous  edge. 

1 1 . Badly-corroded  piece  of  iron  of  semi-rectangular  section.  This  is  too  small  for  a medieval  horseshoe 
and  is  possibly  part  of  a heel  shoe  from  a man’s  boot  similar  to  the  ones  from  West  Whelpington, 
Northumberland,  dated  to  the  sixteenth  century  or  later. 7 

12.  Base  of  socketed  wall  light.  The  light  was  probably  held  by  inserting  it  through  a small  ring  fixed 
by  a spike  at  right-angles  to  the  wall. 

13-14.  Two  semi-circular  headed  horse-shoe  nails  of  the  fiddle  key  type,  generally  found  associated  with 
wavy  edge  horse-shoes.  This  type  of  nail  appears  on  many  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  sites 8 but 
has  recently  been  identified  in  fourteenth-century  contexts  both  in  this  country 9 and  in  Ireland 1 0 
and  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a criterion  for  early  medieval  dating. 

15.  Arrowhead  with  diamond-shaped  blade  and  hollow  shaft.  A type  well  known  from  twelfth  century 
sites 1 1 but  may  well  go  on  into  the  thirteenth  century. 1 2 

16.  Arrowhead  with  long  narrow  square  blade  and  hollow  shaft. 

17.  Similar  arrowhead  to  16  but  shorter  and  stouter.  Similar  in  date.  These  two  arrowheads  are 
difficult  to  date  with  any  precision  but  are  generally  attributed  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries. 

18.  Object  with  square-sectioned  shank  and  oval  tang  separated  by  a collar.  Possibly  an  awl  similar  to 
the  one  from  Lismahon, 1 3 Co.  Down,  Northern  Ireland,  dated  to  the  late  thirteenth-early  fourteenth 
century. 

19.  Iron  object  made  from  a broad  strip  of  thin  metal,  tapering  at  both  ends.  It  has  been  worked  round 
a circular  shaft  about  its  mid-point,  the  2 parallel  sides  being  equal  in  length.  The  broad  circular 
shaft  is  concave  in  section  about  its  mid-point.  The  sides  are  badly  laminated  with  rust  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  rivets  or  holes  through  the  straight  side  pieces. 

20.  Solid  iron  wedge  of  square  tapering  section. 

21 . Badly  corroded  cone  of  thin  metal  made  by  cutting  a segment  out  of  a flat  circular  sheet  and  joining 
the  ends  together.  There  is  a flatfish  area  on  either  side  of  the  join  making  a marked  vertical  rise 
in  the  side  of  the  cone,  but  it  is  not  apparent  whether  it  is  functional  or  damaged  in  some  way  due 
to  the  condition  of  the  object;  possibly  the  corner  of  a cow  bell,  in  which  case  it  is  drawn  on  its  side. 

22.  Small  crudely  made  conical  hollow  pointed  object.  Possibly  a ferrule  of  some  kind. 


1 LMMC  p.  51 ; see  also  Oxoniensia  XXVI/XXVII  (1961/2),  172. 

2 LMMC  p.  95,  Fig.  28. 

3 LMMC  p.  102,  Fig.  31,  no.  3 and  p.  101(Cf);  see  also  an  example  from  Radcot  Bridge,  Berkshire, 
Oxoniensia  XXI  (1956),  39,  Fig.  13,  no.  9 and  p.  41  where  a brief  discussion  is  given  on  this  form  of  spur, 
quoting  an  example  from  Deddington  Castle,  Oxfordshire,  in  a late  thirteenth-century  context. 

4 Husterknupp,  p.  114,  abb.  57. 

5 LMMC  p.  107,  Fig.  31,  nos.  1 and  2,  from  Smithfield  and  Christ’s  Hospital  respectively. 

6 See  nos.  13  and  14  below. 

7 Archaeologia  Aeliana  4th  ser.  XL  (1962),  220,  Fig.  10,  nos.  8 and  14. 

8 LMMC  p.  114. 

9 From  Seacourt,  Berkshire;  Oxoniensia  XXVI/XXVII  (1961/2),  176. 

1 0 From  Ciough  Castle,  Ulster,  Ulster  Journ.  Arch.  XVII  (1954),  140,  and  Lismahon  Med.  Arch.  3 (1949), 
163,  Fig.  61,  no.  5,  although  these  are  not  true  ‘Fiddle  Key’  nails  as  defined  by  the  term. 

11  From  Castle  Hill,  Folkestone;  Archaeologia  XLVII  (1883)  PI.  18,  no.  1,  and  Ascot  D’Oilly,  Antiq. 
Journ.  XXXIX  (1959),  266,  Fig.  20,  no.  3,  found  in  association  with  a ‘fiddle  key’  nail  similar  to  nos.  13 
and  14  above. 

12  LMMC  p.  67. 

13  Med.  Arch.  3 (1959),  163,  Fig.  61,  no.  1. 
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Bronze  (Fig.  3,  nos.  23  to  26) 

23.  Cast  gilt  bronze  strip  broken  at  both  ends  with  two  quatrefoil  hollow  bosses  centrally  pierced  for 
attachment ; cross-cut  incisions  appear  along  the  length  of  the  strip.  A near-identical  piece  occurs 
at  the  Husterknupp  dated  to  the  twelfth  century. 1 

24.  Cast  gilt  bronze  strip  similar  to  23  above,  broken  at  one  end  across  the  rivet  hole ; a dome-headed 
rivet  still  remains  in  one  of  the  holes. 

Gilt  bronze  ornaments  similar  to  24  and  25  above  occur  on  many  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  sites 
in  this  country  and  on  the  continent,  and  a useful  list  of  these  is  compiled  by  Prof.  Jope  with  examples 
from  Ascott  D’Oilly. 2 The  range  of  types  can  be  extended,  as  seen  in  examples  from  Wareham 
Castle, 3 Dorset,  a group  from  a twelfth  century  context  at  Cox  Lane,  Ipswich 4 and  examples  from 
the  castle  site  at  The  Hillings,  Eaton  Socon,  Bedfordshire 5 dated  to  the  period  c.  1140-c.  1144.  A 
positive  use  for  these  strips  has  still  to  be  suggested;  it  is  evident  by  the  rivet  holes,  and  remaining 
rivets,  that  they  were  intended  to  be  fastened  to  a backing  piece,  which  if  deposited  in  an  acid  soil 
would  soon  disintegrate  leaving  no  trace;  the  evidence  of  the  present  pieces  would  suggest  that  they 
were  wrenched  from  their  backing,  hence  the  broken  and  bent  terminals.  The  size  of  some  of  the 
strips  would  suggest  decoration  on  a large  object  of  either  wood  or  leather  while  the  smaller  pieces 
are  likely  to  be  from  more  personal  items  such  as  leather  garments. 

25.  Small  bronze  hemispherical  thimble  pierced  with  a hole  in  the  semi-flattened  top  and  external 
punched  pitting  above  a grooved  rim.  The  development  of  the  medieval  thimble  has  recently  been 
outlined6  and  post-medieval  types  have  been  discussed  by  Noel  Hume. 7 This  evidence  would 
suggest  that  the  present  thimble  belongs  to  the  early  medieval  series  and  therefore  in  agreement 
with  the  general  thirteenth-fourteenth  century  context. 

26.  Rim  from  a bronze  wide-mouthed  bowl  or  skillet. 8 Due  to  the  general  thickness  and  angle  at  which 
the  rim  rests  it  is  unlikely  that  it  comes  from  a cauldron 9 and  more  likely  to  come  from  a bowl  or 
skillet. 

Bead  (Fig.  3) 

27.  Small  complete  pottery  bead. 

Hone  Stones  (Fig.  3,  nos.  28  and  29) 

The  two  honestones  were  submitted  for  identification  to  Mr.  Bernard  Conway  of  the  Geological 
Museum,  London,  who  reports  as  follows: — ‘The  two  medieval  hone  stones  from  Burton-in- 
Lonsdale  were  examined  for  lithology  and  provenance.  The  two  rock  types  are  probably  Carbon- 
iferous and  may  come  from  the  Millstone  Grit  or  Coal  Measure  Series  and  can  be  compared  with 
other  medieval  hones  described  by  Moray  and  Dunham10  from  Yorkshire.’ 

28.  Small  hone  stone  with  flat  parallel  sides,  an  elongated  pear-shaped  profile  and  diminishing  rec- 
tangular section;  remains  of  two  suspension  holes,  one  of  which  is  complete,  survive  in  the  narrow 
end,  acting  as  rivet  hole  for  a ‘U’  shaped  Bronze  strip  bonding;  the  hone  is  made  from  a micaceous 
siltstone. 

29.  Large  similarly  shaped  honestone  with  rounded  ends  and  diagonal  striations  on  one  of  the  concave 
working  surfaces;  no  suspension  holes.  The  hone  is  made  from  a very  fine-grained  silty  sandstone. 

Worked  Bone  (Fig.  3,  no.  30) 

30.  Worked  bone  bodkin  or  needle  of  semi-rectangular  section  with  a slightly  hollowed  point  and  a 
crudely  squared  top  with  a suspension  hole.  Bone  needles  of  this  general  type  are  found  from 
Neolithic  through  to  medieval  contexts  and  as  a type  are  undateable;  the  occurrence  of  the  flint 
arrowhead  (31)  makes  it  possible  that  this  piece  is  not  medieval. 


1 Husterknupp  tafel  9,  no.  77. 

2 Antiq.  Journ.  XXXIX  (1959),  267/8  and  p.  268,  Fig.  21.  The  example  from  Wareham  West  Walls 
has  now  been  published:  Med.  Arch.  3 (1959),  135,  Fig.  50,  no.  16,  and  pp.  136-7,  quoting  parallels  and 
discussing  their  use. 

3 Med.  Arch.  4 (1960),  62,  Fig.  19a  and  b. 

4 Proc.  Suffolk  Inst.  Arch.  XXIX  pt  3 (1963),  277,  Fig.  56,  nos.  1-5  and  p.  276. 

5 Proc.  Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  XLV  (1952),  51,  Fig.  1,  nos.  2 and  3.  No.  2 is  very  similar  to  no.  23  above. 

6 Stephen  Moorhouse,  ‘Late  and  Post-Medieval  Finds  from  Basing  House  Hants,  pt  2’,  Post-Med. 
Arch.  5 (1971)  forthcoming. 

7 Ivor  Noel  Hume,  A Guide  to  Artifacts  of  Colonial  America  (New  York,  1970),  255-7. 

8 See  LMMC  p.  205  and  PI.  LVI,  and  examples  from  Riplingham,  Yorkshire,  Yorks.  Arch.  Journ.  41 
(1966),  661,  Fig.  26  and  p.  660-662. 

9 See  LMMC  204,  Fig.  67  and  p.  203,  Fig.  65  for  general  forms  and  Hans  Drescher,  ‘Mittelalterliche 
Dreibeintopfeaus  Bronze’  in  Rotterdam  Papers:  A Contribution  to  Medieval  Archaeology  ed.  by  J.  G.  N. 
Renaud  (Rotterdam,  1968),  23-33. 

10  J.  E.  Moray  and  K.  C.  Dunham,  ‘A  Petrographical  study  of  medieval  hones  from  Yorkshire’,  Proc. 
Yorks.  Geol.  Soc.  29,  pt.  2,  no.  8 (1953),  145-6:  see  also  E.  S.  Ellis  ‘The  Petrology  and  Provenance  of  Anglo 
Saxon  and  Medieval  English  Honestones  with  notes  on  some  other  hones’  Bulletin  British  Museum 
{Nat.  Hist.)  2,  no.  3 (1969). 
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Flint  Arrowhead  (Fig.  3,  no.  31) 


The  arrowhead  has  kindly  been  reported  on  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Warman : — 


LENGTH 

BREADTH  (at  12  mm  from  base  of  tang) 

ESTIMATED  MAXIMUM  WIDTH 

THICKNESS 

TANG: LENGTH 

BREADTH:  TOP 

BASE 

THICKNESS 
BARBS:  LENGTH 
DEPTH:  SIDE  A 
SIDE  B 
COLOUR 
WEIGHT 


34.5  mm 
15  mm 
18  mm 
6 mm 

8.5  mm 

5.5  mm 

6 mm 

3.5  mm 

7 mm  from  top  of  tang 
2 mm 

3.5  mm 

light  brown ; translucent 
0.125  oz 


‘This  arrowhead  may  be  unfinished;  it  is  unusually  thick  and  has  a curved  profile  due  to  the  steepness 
of  the  flaking  on  side  B.  The  damaged  barb  was  probably  broken  off  in  recent  times  and  unlikely 
to  be  the  reason  for  the  unfinished  appearance  of  the  arrowhead,  since  on  both  faces  the  flake  scars 
in  this  region  are  all  truncated.  The  flat  pressure-flaking,  which  is  only  on  side  A,  seems  to  have 
been  done  on  a flake  prior  to  the  shaping  of  the  arrowhead,  since  the  point  of  origin  of  the  flake 
scars,  at  least  above  the  area  of  the  tang,  is  not  apparent  and  they  seem  to  have  been  truncated; 
there  is  little  or  no  retouch  along  the  edges.  The  tang  and  the  barbs,  however,  have  been  worked 
subsequently  and  those  on  side  B are  worked  by  a similar  process.  It  is  unexpected  to  find  the 
remains  of  a fossil  inclusion  on  the  finely  worked  face  of  this  arrowhead.  The  assymetric  ridge  on 
side  B would  probably  have  been  removed  by  pressure-flaking  to  form  a flat  profile  and  the  step- 
fracturing on  the  right  hand  side  also  removed;  but  in  spite  of  this  the  appearance  would  be  less 
attractive  than  side  A.  It  is  not  unusual  for  one  side  of  an  arrowhead  to  be  more  finely  worked  than 
the  other. 

The  shape  of  the  arrowhead  is  of  interest  in  that  the  short,  almost  incipient,  barbs  contrast  very 
sharply  with  the  type  which  has  square  ended  barbs  level  with  the  base  of  the  tang  and  are  thought 
to  have  Armorican  affinities;  these  are  found  particularly  in  Wessex;  or  with  the  type  where  the  barbs 
are  prolonged  to  give  a swallow-tail  effect.  The  tang  is  regular  in  outline  and  not  expanded  at  the 
base.  The  barbed  and  tanged  arrowhead  is  usually  found  in  Beaker  and  Early  Bronze  Age  contexts, 
but  no  definite  type  groupings  and  their  associations  have  been  worked  out, 1 and  it  is  not  possible 
in  the  case  of  a chance  find  such  as  this  to  postulate  its  close  association.’ 

Clay  tobacco  pipes  (Fig.  3,  nos.  32-33) 

32.  Pipe  bowl  and  flat  heel  in  a very  soft  powdery  dull  off-white  clay. 

33.  Pipe  bowl  with  spur  heel  in  a hard  pinky  clay. 

These  are  the  only  bowls  now  represented  in  the  collection,  apart  from  over  a dozen  miscellaneous 
fragments  of  stem,  although  the  original  report  gives  the  impression  that  a quantity  were  found 
( Ant.J . p.  417a).  Little  work  has  been  carried  out  on  the  pipes  of  northwest  England  but  the  evidence 
from  adjoining  areas  would  suggest  that  the  ‘York  bulbous’  type  32  can  be  dated  generally  to 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  an  emphasis  on  the  third  quarter  and  33  to  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 2 


Coins,  by  S.  E.  Rigold 

Nos.  1 and  2 were  close  together,  between  the  cobbles  of  a floor,  which  is  hardly  a position  in  which 
deliberately  to  conceal  a hoard,  however  small.  On  the  other  hand,  two  casual  and  unnoticed  losses 
in  so  small  an  area  seems  equally  unlikely,  and  a more  probable  circumstance  of  their  loss  is  that 
they  are  relics  of  a much  larger  treasure,  spilled  and  mostly  recovered.  Unless  this  supposed  hoard 
was  found  and  scattered  at  a later  date,  it  can  be  presumed  that  loss  took  place  while  the  type  was 
still  current,  i.e.  before  1180,  and  that  the  floor  was  then  laid  down  and  fully  exposed.  The  coins 
are  in  fairly  fresh  condition  and  the  date  of  loss  was  more  probably  in  the  1160s  rather  than  in  the 
1170s.  Typically  of  their  issue,  they  are  ill-struck  and  not  very  legible  and  the  identification  owes 
much  to  Mr.  F.  Elmore-Jones.  They  are: — 

1.  Henry  II,  Cross-and-crosslets  or  ‘Tealby’  type,  bust  B ( c . 1161-5)  Ipswich,  moneyer  Nicole. 

2.  Henry  II,  same  issue  and  bust,  Canterbury,  moneyer  Godhavoc. 


] See  J.  Evans,  The  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  Weapons  and  Ornaments  of  Great  Britain  (London  1897), 
360—41 1 ; R.  A.  Smith  Archaeologia  LXXVI  (1926-7),  91-105.  W.  F.  Grimes  Proc.  Prehistoric  Soc.  4 
(1938),  115  and  119  and  P.  A.  Ashbee,  The  Bronze  Age  Round  Barrow  in  Britain  (1960),  104-105. 

2 J.  E.  Parsons,  ‘The  Archaeology  of  the  Clay  Tobacco  Pipe  in  North-East  England’  Arch.  Aeliana 
4th  ser.  XLII  (1964),  231-254  and  Bryan  H.  St.  J.  O’Neill,  ‘A  Note  on  Clay  Pipes  from  Hungate,  York’ 
Yorks.  Arch.  Journ.  XL  (1961),  378-381, 
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Later  coins  are : — 

3.  Charles  I,  silver  penny,  oval  garnished  shield,  mintmark  unclear. 

4.  Corroded  copper  halfpenny  (William  III-George  II),  not  a Roman  As. 

Finds  from  Arkholme , Lancashire 

Preserved  amongst  the  finds  from  Burton  in  Lonsdale  there  is  a small  box  containing 
various  pieces  found  by  Herbert  White  while  excavating  the  motte  at  Arkholme  some 
4 miles  to  the  west  of  Burton,  in  the  Lune  Valley,  in  1904.  According  to  the  brief  note 
published  by  White  the  objects  came  from  the  surface  of  a pavement  encountered  some 
9 ft.  down  from  the  top  of  the  motte  ‘ . . . showing  marks  of  fire  and  covered  with  charred 
fragments  of  bone,  bits  of  iron,  etc.’  The  significance  of  this  pavement  has  already  been 
discussed  in  relation  to  the  excavations  carried  out  at  Burton  Castle  Hill.1  The  surviving 
finds  include  various  pieces  of  bone,  miscellaneous  pieces  of  metalwork,  the  identifiable 
pieces  of  which  have  been  illustrated,  a modern  brass  button  and  a clay  tobacco  pipe 
stem. 

Finds 

Iron  (Fig.  3,  nos.  34  to  38) 

34.  Iron  swivel  hook.  The  suspension  loop  itself  has  been  formed  out  from  a solid  bar  of  iron,  bent 
round  so  that  both  ends  met,  with  the  hole  for  the  hook  made  by  flattening  and  expanding  the  bar; 
the  now  corroded  hook  within  the  loop  has  a solid  pointed  conical  head  which,  when  free,  allowed 
the  hook  to  swivel.  This  type  is  current  throughout  the  medieval  period 2 but  its  present  context  and 
association  would  suggest  a thirteenth-century  date. 

35.  Large  crossbow  bolt  with  diamond  shaped  blade  of  diminishing  square  section  and  a hollow  shaft. 

36.  One  of  two  near-identical  arrowheads  or  small  crossbow  bolts  of  similar  though  smaller  form  to  35 
above. 

37.  Small  arrowhead  of  square-section  blade  and  uniform  taper  from  shaft  socket  to  blade  tip. 
Arrowheads  of  the  type  35  to  37  above  are  difficult  to  date  but  are  likely  to  be  of  thirteenth  rather 
than  fourteenth-century  date. 

38.  The  tip  from  a broad  flat  horse-shoe  without  calkin ; there  is  no  visual  evidence  of  any  nail  holes. 
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1 For  the  excavations  see  T.C.W.A.A.S.  n.s.  5 (1905),  309  and  V.C.H.  Lancs,  vol.  ii,  521-522. 

2 From  Naesholm,  Sweden,  dated  generally  to  the  site’s  occupation,  c.  1240 -c.  1340,  Viln  La  Cour, 
Naesholm  (Nationalmuseet  Copenhagen,  1961),  124,  Fig.  47,  no.  554  and  p.  126;  Kirkcudbright  Castle, 
Scotland,  again  dated  generally  to  the  site’s  occupation,  c.  1288-1310,  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.  XCI 
(1957-8),  137,  Fig.  7,  no.  5;  Hangleton  deserted  medieval  village  site,  Sussex,  from  an  early  fourteenth- 
century  context,  Sussex  Arch.  Coll.  Cl  (1963),  170,  Fig.  37,  no.  3 and  PI.  5 opp.  p.  98,  and  a small  example 
from  Northolt  Manor,  Middlesex,  dated  to  the  period  1250-1350,  where  it  was  suggested  that  the  hook 
was  a pot  hanger  over  a fire,  as  it  was  found  in  close  proximity  to  a hearth,  Med.  Arch.  5 (1961),  290, 
Fig.  76,  no.  12  and  p.  289. 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  MEAUX 

By  Sir  Charles  Clay 
§1.  MEAUX  OF  BEWICK 

The  eariy  descent  of  the  family  is  proved  by  an  original  charter  by  which  Thurstan 
provost  of  Beverley,  with  the  assent  of  his  chapter,  restored  and  confirmed  to  John  de 
Meaux  (Messa)1  and  his  heirs  2 bovates  in  Sigglesthorne,  which  Gamel  ( Gamelius ) his 
father  had  held  in  fee  for  the  service  of  2s.  yearly,  and  also  4 bovates  in  Walkington  for 
the  service  of  4s.  yearly,  which  John  claimed  in  inheritance  of  the  tenure  of  his  grand- 
father Ketel  son  of  Norman,  and  which  Siward  son  of  the  same  Ketel  had  sold  to  William 
Fromund,  who  had  quitclaimed  them  to  John  and  his  heirs.2 

The  extreme  limits  of  date  for  this  charter  are  1 132-1153  during  the  tenure  of  Thurstan 
as  provost  of  Beverley;3  and  as  William  Fossard  was  the  first  lay  witness  c.  1135  can 
probably  be  taken  as  the  earliest  date.4  It  can  be  compared  with  another  charter  issued 
by  provost  Thurstan,  witnessed  by  the  same  three  canons  of  Beverley  and  about  four  of 
the  other  witnesses  and  also  by  John  de  Meaux  ( Melsa );5  its  date  is  not  later  than  1143 
as  William  dean  of  York,  the  first  witness,  became  bishop  of  Durham  in  that  year.  It  can 
also  be  compared  with  a charter  issued  by  Thomas  provost  of  Beverley,  Thurstan’s 
predecessor,  which  was  witnessed  by  Gamel  son  of  Chetel.6 

The  ancestry  of  John  de  Meaux,  through  his  father  Gamel  and  his  grandfather  Ketel 
son  of  Norman,  in  the  male  line,  is  therefore  established.  This  John  de  Meaux  was 
certainly  the  ancestor  of  the  Meaux  family  of  Bewick,  which  possessed  an  interest  in 
Walkington,7  mentioned  in  the  first  of  the  charters  cited  above;  and  it  is  significant  that 
that  charter  is  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Hastings  family  which  acquired  the  Meaux 
inheritance  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Moreover,  although  the  Meaux  Chronicle  gives 
the  fanciful  suggestion  that  Gamel  son  of  Ketel  de  Melsa  took  his  name  from  Meaux  in 
France,8  the  statement  that  he  was  the  ancestor  of  John  de  Melsa  whose  patrimony  was 
exchanged  for  Bewick  so  that  the  abbey  could  be  established  at  Meaux  in  Holderness9 
need  not  be  questioned.  Actually  the  statement  in  the  chronicle  is  that  Gamel  son  of 
Ketel  de  Melsa  was  the  grandfather  or  father  of  this  John  de  Melsa.10  The  former  would 
involve  two  Johns  in  the  main  line,  father  and  son,  in  the  twelfth  century;  but  chrono- 
logical considerations  are  in  favour  of  there  being  only  one,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary. 

It  is  on  this  assumption  that  the  following  details  relate  to 

John  de  Meaux  I.  As  noted  above  he  received  a restoration  of  his  inheritance  in 
Sigglesthorne  and  Walkington  as  a tenure  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  probably  in  the  period 
c.  1135-1143. 

1 Sic;  but  Melsa  can  be  suspected. 

2 Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  R.  R.  Hastings,  i,  164.  At  the  Domesday  survey  the  archbishop  held  8 car.  in 
Sigglesthorne,  and  in  Walkington  the  canons  of  St.  Peter  held  8 car.  1 bov.  of  the  archbishop,  the  bishop  of 
Durham  9 car.,  and  Gamel,  a king’s  thegn,  one  car.,  which  he  had  held  T.R.E.  ( V.C.H . Yorks.,  ii,  pp.  210, 
216,  287). 

3 The  assigned  date,  1 101-1108,  cannot  be  accepted;  this  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  Thurstan  the 
provost  was  the  same  man  as  archbishop  Thurstan;  but  the  two  were  quite  distinct;  see  the  revised  list  of 
provosts  in  Beverley  Chapter  Act  Book,  Surtees  Soc.,  ii,  pp.  xi,  cix. 

4 William’s  father  Robert  Fossard  died  c.  1135  ( E.Y.C. , ii,  p.  327). 

5 Ibid.,  i,  no.  104;  the  earliest  limit  of  date  is  assigned  as  c.  1135. 

6 Ibid.,  no.  102. 

7 Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  R.  R.  Hastings,  i,  169-70;  and  see  the  references  given  below. 

8 Chron.  de  Melsa,  Rolls  Ser.,  i,  78.  See  on  this  point  Place-Names  of  E.R.,  Eng.  Place-Name  Soc., 
p.  44;  the  place  occurs  in  the  Domesday  survey  as  Melse.  The  passage  in  the  chronicle  was  evidently 
the  origin  of  the  statement  adopted  by  Poulson,  Holderness,  ii,  20,  that  Ketellus  de  Meaux  came  from 
Brie  in  Champagne,  Meaux  being  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Haute-Brie. 

9 Chron.  de  Melsa,  i,  77. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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It  is  recorded  in  the  Meaux  Chronicle  that  he  exchanged  his  patrimony  of  Meaux, 
consisting  of  3 carucates,  for  the  manor  of  Bewick  [par.  Aldbrough]  with  6 carucates 
belonging  thereto,  so  that  William  count  of  Aumale  was  enabled  to  found  a Cistercian 
house  at  Meaux.1  This  exchange  was  the  subject  of  an  agreement  by  which  William  count 
of  Aumale  gave  Bewick  to  John  de  Melsa,  who  had  surrendered  Meaux  for  the  foundation 
of  the  abbey,  and  who  would  do  for  Bewick  the  service  which  he  had  owed  for  Meaux, 
in  the  latter  clause  being  described  as  John  de  Bewyc.2  As  Herbert  prior  of  Meaux  was 
a witness  the  date  of  the  agreement  was  later  than  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  in  1150. 
The  exchange  was  specifically  confirmed  by  king  Henry  II  in  a charter  issued  at  Ciren- 
cester in  the  period  1163-70.3 

In  1166  John  de  Meaux  held  an  eighth  of  a knight’s  fee  of  the  old  feoffment  of  the 
archbishop  of  York.4  This  lay  in  Sutton-in-Holderness,5  where  at  the  Domesday  survey 
the  archbishop  held  9 bovates6  apart  from  the  main  portion  of  the  vill  which  became  a 
member  of  the  honour  of  Holderness. 

Among  the  charters  witnessed  by  John  de  Meaux  were  one  of  Godfrey  de  Harpham 
to  Meaux  abbey,  1150-66,7  and  some  issued  by  William  count  of  Aumale  within  the 
extreme  limits  of  1150  and  1 178, 8 one  of  which,  1160-c.  1170  was  witnessed  by  John  de 
Meaux  and  Peter  his  brother.  The  latter  was  probably  the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Meaux 
of  Owthorne  (see  §2  below).  Possibly  Adam  de  Meaux,  to  whom  Walter  de  Tanet 
granted  a licence  to  hold  half  a carucate  in  Out  Newton,  par.  Easington,  of  the  chief 
lords,  which  he  had  previously  held  of  Walter,  by  a charter,  1145-60,  witnessed  by  John 
de  Meaux,9  was  another  brother.  And  Thomas  de  Meaux,  who  witnessed  charters 
relating  to  lands  of  the  Holderness  fee  in  the  period  1155  - c.  11 80, 10  may  have  been  a 
third. 

The  details  relating  to  his  son  Robert  given  below  suggest  that  John  de  Meaux  died 
not  later  than  1182.  In  addition  to  Robert  his  successor  he  had  another  son  Thomas, 
a clerk,  who  is  described  in  the  Meaux  Chronicle  as  the  uncle  of  Sir  John  de  Meaux  [II] 
and  brother  of  Sir  Robert  de  Meaux,  a man  of  great  authority  and  wealth,  and  the  donor 
to  the  abbey  of  land  and  meadow  in  Sutton.11  He  was  probably  the  mag.  ihomas  de 
Meaux  who  witnessed  a charter  to  St.  Mary’s  York  in  company  with  Hubert  dean  of 
York,  11 86-89. 12 

Robert  de  Meaux,  elder  son  and  heir  of  John  de  Meaux.  He  gave  to  Meaux  abbey  land 
apparently  in  Wawne  by  a charter  witnessed  by  Thomas  and  John  de  Meaux,13  the  former 
of  whom  was  probably  his  brother;  and  also,  described  by  the  chronicler  as  Robert  son 
of  John  de  Meaux,  of  whose  patrimony  Meaux  itself  had  earlier  been,  a bovate  and  6 
roods  of  land  in  Wawne  in  the  time  of  Philip,  the  second  abbot,  1 160-82.14  With  Thomas 
his  brother  and  John  son  of  Peter  de  Meaux15  he  witnessed  two  charters  of  Robert  the 
constable  of  Halsham  relating  to  land  in  Fraisthorpe  not  later  than  1182.16  In  1184-96 
he  was  granted  by  Robert  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s  York  2 carucates  in  Foggathorpe  for  half 
a mark  of  silver  yearly.17 


Chron.  de  Melsa,  i,  77. 

E.Y.C.,  iii,  no.  1379,  from  the  Meaux  Chartulary. 
Ibid.,  no.  1382,  from  the  original. 

Red  Bk.  Exch .,  p.  415. 

E.Y.C.,  i,  p.  45 n. 

V.C.H.  Yorks.,  ii,  216.  For  this  land  in  Sutton  see  T. 


Blashill,  Sutton-in-Holderness,  pp.  22,  27. 


7 E.Y.C.,  ii,  no.  1064. 
s Ibid.,  iii,  nos.  1373,  1396,  1405. 

9  Ibid.,  no.  1354. 

10  Ibid.,  nos.  1338,  1361. 

1 1 Chron.  de  Melsa,  i,  300;  the  entry  is  under  the  fourth  abbot,  1197-1210. 

1 2 Cotton  Ch.  v,  75,  cited  in  E.  Y.C.,  i,  p.  440,  where  Herbert  is  a slip  for  Hubert;  Mon.  Ang.,  iii,  551. 

1 3 E.  Y.C.,  iii,  no.  1394;  date  assigned  1180-96. 

14  Chron.  de  Melsa,  i,  159. 

1 3 Of  the  Owthorne  line. 

1 8 Hatton  Book  of  Seals,  nos.  520-1. 

17  E.Y.C.,  xii,  no.  13. 
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Robert  de  Meaux  married  Maud  daughter  of  Hugh  Camin  by  his  wife  Anor;1  and  in 
her  right  became  possessed  of  a knight’s  fee  of  the  Stuteville  fee  in  Little  Weighton,  par. 
Rowley,  and  North  Cave;  of  land  in  Myton  of  the  Mortemer  fee;  and  of  a quarter  of  a 
knight’s  fee  of  the  Ros  fee  in  Leppington.2  He  can  therefore  presumably  be  identified 
as  the  Robert  de  Meaux  who  witnessed  a charter  of  Robert  de  Stuteville,  and  several 
issued  by  or  to  William  de  Stuteville,  his  son,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century.3 
With  Maud  his  wife  he  gave  land  and  pasture  in  Myton  to  Meaux  abbey.4  He  confirmed 
to  Reginald  son  of  Reginald  de  Captoft  5 carucates  in  Leppington  with  2 messuages  in 
York  and  2 carucates  in  Foggathorpe,  all  of  which  Hugh  Camin  gave  to  Alice  his  sister 
as  a marriage  portion.5 

He  died  before  19  May  1 196,  when  Maud  Camin,  his  widow,  made  an  agreement  with 
John  de  Meaux  her  son  relating  to  her  dower  in  Bewick,  Walkington  and  elsewhere; 
she  retained  her  inheritance  of  the  vill  of  Leppington  with  remainder  to  John,  and 
quitclaimed  to  him  4 carucates  in  Seaton  [par.  Sigglesthorne],  the  vill  of  Willerby  [par. 
Kirk  Ella],  and  10  bovates  in  Myton,  receiving  in  exchange  for  her  life  2 marks  rent  from 
lands  in  Beverley,  Acklam  and  Bewick.6 

John  de  Meaux  II,  son  and  heir.  In  the  account  of  the  farm  of  the  archbishop’s  manors 
in  Yorkshire  for  the  half-year  ending  at  Michaelmas  1197  a sum  was  received  from  John 
de  Meaux  for  his  relief.7  Described  as  John  de  Bewic  son  of  Robert  de  Meaux  he  made 
an  agreement  with  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Meaux  and  Peter  de  Wawne  for  making  a 
boundary  ditch  between  Wawne  and  Sutton.8  In  the  period  1200-10  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  Meaux  issued  a charter  recording  their  receipt  from  him,  described  as  John  de 
Meaux  son  of  Robert,  of  3 bovates  which  Anor  his  grandmother9  had  held  in  Myton,  and 
the  appurtenances  of  6 bovates  in  Sutton  in  exchange  for  a carucate  in  Aldbrough  and 
Thorpe,  with  a further  half-carucate  in  Aldbrough  for  a term  of  four  years  and  20  marks 
of  silver;  the  witnesses  included  Thomas  de  Meaux,  mag.  Stephen  and  Adam,  his 
(Thomas’s)  brothers,  and  John  ‘de  Melsa  et  de  Thorn’.10  Of  these  the  first  three  may  have 
been  younger  sons  of  Robert  de  Meaux.11 

As  the  lord  of  Michael  son  of  Michael  de  Arcy  John  son  of  Robert  de  Meaux  was 
granted  a carucate  of  land  with  the  capital  messuage  and  appurtenances  in  Bewick  which 
had  descended  to  Michael  as  of  the  maritagium  of  his  mother,  in  exchange  for  a rent  in 
Beverley;  among  the  witnesses  being  Sir  Hugh  de  Meaux.12 

His  hereditary  tenancy  of  lands  of  the  Stuteville  fee  suggests  that  he  was  the  John  de 
Meausse  who  was  attorned  by  William  de  Stuteville  to  receive  the  castle  of  Pickering  on 
his  behalf  on  12  Feb.  1200-1. 13  In  the  period  c.  1200-1208  he  gave  to  Warter  priory, 
mentioning  Beatrice  his  wife,  whose  parentage  is  not  known,  meadow  in  Seaton  Ross 
which  his  mother  had  held  for  life;  making  an  agreement  therefor  at  Easter  1208;  and 

1 There  is  no  evidence  to  suppose  that  Anor  was  a sister  of  John  de  Meaux,  Robert’s  father,  as  given  in 
the  pedigree  in  Poulson,  Holderness,  ii,  20.  Indeed,  if  so,  there  would  have  been  a marriage  between  first 
cousins. 

2 E.  Y.C.,  ix,  p.  141. 

3 Ibid.,  i,  nos.  509-10,  515;  ii,  no.  1039  (dated  1192);  ix,  nos.  10,  23-25,  27,  29. 

4 Chron.  de  Melsa,  i,  168.  The  facsimile  of  a charter  of  Maud  giving  land  in  Myton  to  the  abbey, 
witnessed  among  others  by  five  married  ladies,  is  in  Frost,  Hist.  Notices  of  Hull,  p.  8. 

5 E.  Y.C.,  x,  no.  108  and  plate  XII,  date  assigned  1190-96.  Alice  married  Reginald  de  Captoft  the  elder 
(ibid.,  note).  A large  number  of  charters  showing  the  connexion  of  the  Captoft  family  with  Leppington 
is  among  the  Ancient  Deeds  in  P.R.O.  (nos.  A 264  onwards  in  Cat.  Anc.  Deeds,  vol.  i).  Some  notes  on 
the  family  have  been  given  in  E.  Y.C.  ix,  p.  174,  and  x,  notes  to  nos.  108,  109. 

6 Feet  of  Fines,  Pipe  Roll  Soc.  vol.  xvii,  no.  152;  Y.A.J.,  xi,  177. 

7 Pipe  Roll  9 Ric.  I,  p.  119. 

8 R.  R.  Hastings  MSS.  (ut  sup.),  i,  165,  where  the  text  is  given  in  full;  Peter  de  Meaux  (presumably  of 
the  Owthome  line)  was  a witness. 

9 Wife  of  Hugh  Camin  his  grandfather  (see  above). 

10  Ibid.,  p.  167;  text  in  full. 

11  Mag.  Stephen  de  Melsa  witnessed  a Byland  charter  in  1202  (Yorks.  Deeds , vi,  no.  177). 

12  R.R.  Hastings  MSS.,  i,  169.  Sir  Hugh  may  be  the  Hugh  de  Meaux,  clerk,  who  occurs  early  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III  (Fountains  Chartulary,  ii,  613). 

13  Rot.  Chart.,  p.  101b. 
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giving  other  land  there.1  In  1221  John  de  Eiville  was  a plaintiff  against  Hugh  de  Meaux2 
for  the  custody  of  the  land  of  Reginald  de  Captoft  in  Leppington  held  by  knight-service ; 
Hugh  defaulted,  and  in  the  following  year  the  plaintiff  brought  the  case  against  John  de 
Meaux,  whom  Hugh  vouched  to  warranty;  the  case  against  John  de  Meaux  was  still  in 
process  in  1223.3 

Besides  Godfrey  his  son  and  successor  he  had  a daughter,  married  to  Rainer  son  of 
John  de  Aldbrough,  to  whom  he  gave  a carucate  in  Aldbrough  and  Thorpe  in  frank- 
marriage.4 

No  clue  has  been  found  to  prove  that  it  was  he,  rather  than  his  contemporary  of  the 
Owthorne  line  (see  below),  who  was  the  John  de  Meaux  (Meals)  from  whom  in  1202 
Robert  le  Vavasour  obtained  a quitclaim  of  the  right  in  the  advowson  of  a moiety  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Lodlingate,  York  [St.  Mary  Bishophill  the  elder]  after  an  assize  of 
darrein  presentment.6  It  has  been  shown  above,  however,  that  this  branch  of  the  family 
possessed  an  interest  in  the  city. 

Godfrey  de  Meaux  I,  son  and  heir.  As  Godfrey  de  Meaux  son  of  John  de  Meaux  he 
received  a release  from  Thomas  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s,  York,  of  all  services  for  2 carucates 
in  Foggathorpe  [par.  Bubwith]  and  land  in  Acklam  and  Hornsea,  which  he  had  surren- 
dered to  the  abbot  and  convent,  1244-58. 6 In  the  period  1235-49  he  made  an  exchange 
of  small  parcels  of  land  in  Sutton  with  Meaux  abbey.7 

He  left  a widow  Isabel  who  had  a dispute  with  her  son  John,  described  as  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Godfrey  de  Meaux,  knt,  relating  to  her  dower;  and  a settlement  was  made  by 
which  he  assigned  to  her  premises,  estimated  at  21//.  4s.  8 \d.,  consisting  of  the  manor  of 
Leppington,  a third  of  the  vill  of  Willerby  and  rents  there,  and  a third  of  the  rents  in 
Beverley,  Walkington  and  Drypool.8  Isabel  can  be  identified  as  Isabel  de  Acun,9  who  as 
widow  of  Sir  Godfrey  de  Meaux,  knt,  obtained  a release  of  land  in  Leppington.10  Her 
daughter  Beatrice  was  a beneficiary  under  the  terms  of  her  will.11 

John  de  Meaux  III,  son  and  heir.  In  1268  he  occurs  as  a knight  in  Yorkshire;12  and 
was  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  from  1291  to  1293.13 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Meaux  Chronicle  for  the  period  1249-69  that,  described  as  son  of 
Godfrey  de  Meaux,  he  married  Beatrice  daughter  and  heir  of  Isabel  daughter  of  Walter 
de  Hedon  while  she  was  under  age,  and  on  her  mother’s  death  her  tenements  in  Halsham 
fell  into  the  custody  of  the  abbot  of  Meaux,  who  demised  them  to  Sir  Godfrey  at  a rent 
of  36^.  until  she  came  of  age,  an  arrangement  being  made  with  regard  to  rents  in  Orwith- 
fieet14  which  she  had  also  inherited.15  This  explains  the  terms  of  a charter  by  which  John 
de  Meaux  son  of  Sir  Godfrey  de  Meaux,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife  Beatrice  ‘niece  of 
Walter  son  of  Hedo  (Hedonist  made  a lease  of  land  in  Hedon;16  for  it  can  be  suggested 
that  nepos  indicated  grand-daughter  and  not  niece,  and  that  Walter  was  Walter  de 

1 E.  Y.C.,  x,  nos.  82-84.  This  shows  that  Maud  Camin  died  by  1208. 

2 For  Hugh  see  the  note  above;  his  place  in  the  pedigree  has  not  been  determined. 

3 Curia  Regis  Rolls,  x,  pp.  73,  318;  xi,  nos.  460,  909.  The  case  with  fuller  details  is  noticed  in  E.  Y.C., 
x,  p.  163. 

4 Chron.  de  Melsa,  i,  310,  with  reference  to  the  My  ton- Aldbrough  exchange  cited  above. 

5 Yorks.  Fines , John,  p.  37. 

6 R.  R.  Hastings  MSS.,  i,  177. 

7 Chron.  de  Melsa,  ii,  8. 

8 R.  R.  Hastings  MSS.,  i,  169;  with  a description  of  her  fine  seal,  full  length  figure,  S.  Isabel  de  Meus. 

9 Probably  Acomb. 

10  Cat.  Anc.  Deeds,  i,  no.  A.  363. 

1 1 Ibid.,  no.  A.  362. 

12  Yorks.  Fines,  1246-72,  p.  159/7/  another  John  de  Meaux  (probably  of  Owthorne)  is  also  mentioned. 

1 3 P.R.O.  List  of  Sheriffs.  His  identity  is  proved  by  the  mention  in  a deed  of  1308  of  Sir  Godfrey  de 
Meaux,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John  de  Meaux,  once  sheriff  of  co.  York  (R.  R.  Hastings  MSS.,  i,  197). 

14  A lost  place  in  Welwick  ( Place-Names  of  E.R.,  Eng.  Place-Name  Soc.,  p.  22). 

1 5 Chron.  de  Melsa,  ii,  89. 

16  R.  R.  Hastings  MSS.,  i,  160. 
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Hedon.1  A release  of  right  in  this  land  was  made  to  Sir  John  de  Meaux  and  Beatrice 
his  wife  by  Thomas  son  of  Roland  de  Hedon.2  In  June  1258  John  de  Meaux  and  Beatrice 
(evidently  his  wife)  gave  half  a mark  for  a writ  in  Yorkshire;8  and  in  1290  the  land  of 
John  de  Meaux  and  Beatrice  his  wife  in  East  Halsham  is  mentioned4. 

In  1282  John  de  Meaux  was  holding  of  Baldwin  Wake,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
Stuteville  inheritance,  three-quarters  of  a knight’s  fee  in  Little  Weighton  and  North  Cave 
(which  he  had  inherited  from  his  great-grandmother  Maud  Camin),  in  addition  to  half  a 
knight’s  fee  in  Willerby,  Wolferton  and  Sculcoates;5  in  1287  5 carucates  in  Bewick  and 
Walkington  of  the  honour  of  Holderness,6  and  half  a carucate  in  Midgley  [par,  Thornhill] 
of  Robert  de  Everingham;7  and  in  1294  a toft  in  East  Halsham  of  Simon  the  constable.8 
He  witnessed  charters  relating  to  Leppington,  one  of  which  was  dated  1281  ;9  and  in  1283, 
1294  and  1300  was  receiving  grants  of  land  in  Huddleston,10  where  his  son  held  a tenancy 
of  the  archbishop  of  York. 

At  some  date  later  than  1290  John  de  Meaux  married,  secondly,  Margaret  daughter  of 
William  de  Flinton;  and  on  1 1 Oct.  1308,  described  as  widow  of  Sir  John  de  Meaux,  lord 
of  Bewick  in  Holderness  and  then  wife  of  John  de  Balaunt,  she  issued  with  her  second 
husband  a release  to  Sir  Godfrey  de  Meaux  of  all  her  dower  in  the  lands  and  tenements 
of  Sir  John,  Sir  Godfrey’s  father.11 

On  26  Jan.  1302-3  John  de  Meaux  gave  to  Godfrey  his  son,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all 
his  manors  of  Bewick,  Sutton,  Halsham,  Willerby,  Leppington,  Fenton,  Midgley, 
Hedon  and  Little  Weighton  with  appurtenances  there  and  in  several  vills  named;  to  hold 
of  the  chief  lords  of  the  fees.12 

John  de  Meaux  had  a daughter  Isabel,  wife  of  John  Ughtred,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
manor  of  Gowthorpe  in  frank-marriage,  to  hold  of  the  archbishop  of  York  by  knight- 
service;  John  Ughtred  died  shortly  before  24  Sept.  1298,  leaving  a daughter  Joan,  aged 
five.13  Isabel  married  secondly  Brian  Burdon,  whose  daughter  Margaret  married  Thomas 
Lord  Ughtred.14 

Besides  his  elder  son  Godfrey,  John  de  Meaux  had  a younger  son  Sir  John  de  Meaux  of 
Billinghay,  co.  Lincoln,  who  was  described  as  the  uncle  of  John  de  Meaux  IV,  and  who 
had  a son  John  de  Meaux  of  Howton,  living  in  1369. 15  John  de  Meaux  held  land  in 
Billinghay  and  Walcott,  co.  Lincoln,  in  1303, 16  where  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  de 
Meaux  (presumably  his  elder  son)  by  1346.17 

Godfrey  de  Meaux  II,  son  and  heir.  In  1305  he  was  given  a release  of  land  in 
Leppington;18  and  in  1308  he  made  leases  of  land  in  Willerby.19  On  10  Sept.  1307  he  did 
homage  to  the  archbishop  for  the  tenements  held  of  him,20  and  on  9 April  1308  the 

1 Sir  Walter  son  of  Hedo  de  Hedon  so  occurs  temp.  Hen.  Ill  {ibid.,  p.  163). 

2 Ibid.,  p.  160. 

3 Exc.  e Rot.  Fin.,  ii,  283. 

4 Cal.  Close  Rolls,  1288-96,  pp.  152-3. 

5 Cal.  Inq.  p.m .,  ii,  no.  439. 

6 Ibid.,  iv,  no.  468. 

7 Ibid.,  ii,  no.  638.  That  it  was  John  de  Meaux  of  Bewick  who  held  this  and  the  following  holding  is 
proved  by  the  inq.  of  his  son  Godfrey  (see  below). 

8 Ibid.,  iii,  no.  193. 

9 Cat.  Anc.  Deeds , i,  no.  A.  298. 

10  R.  R.  Hastings  MSS.,  i,  179. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  171. 

1 2 Ibid.,  p.  170. 

1 3 Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  iii,  no.  47 1 , stating  that  he  was  a nephew  of  mag.  Robert  of  Scarborough  and  a grandson 
of  Robert  Uctred.  Of  these  the  former  was  dean  of  York,  1279-90  {York  Minster  Fasti , i,  pp.  8-10). 

1 4 Complete  Peerage,  new  ed.,  xii(2),  160  and  note. 

1 5 See  the  references  given  below  under  John  de  Meaux  IV. 

1 6 Feudal  Aids,  iii,  150,  of  the  fee  of  the  abp  of  York. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  204.  This  Thomas  was  one  of  the  executors  and  residuary  legatees  of  John  de  Meaux  IV 
(see  below). 

1 8 Cat.  Anc.  Deeds,  i,  no.  A.  337. 

19  R.  R.  Hastings  MSS.,  i,  158. 

20  Reg.  Greenfield,  Surtees  Soc.,  v,  161. 
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archbishop  issued  a mandate  to  the  bailiff  of  Beverley  to  deliver  two  or  three  does  from 
his  park  at  Beverley  to  Sir  Godfrey  de  Meaux,  described  as  a knight.1  He  died  shortly 
before  3 Feb.  1310-1;  and  the  ensuing  six  inquisitions  record  his  possessions.  He  held 
two-thirds  of  the  manor  of  Levisham  in  chief  by  the  service  of  a quarter  of  a knight’s 
fee;  in  the  city  of  York  a messuage  called  4 5le  Pertrehall’  in  chief,  service  unspecified; 
in  Little  Weighton  a messuage,  34  bovates  and  rent,  with  a toft  in  and  the  advowson  of 
North  Cave  belonging  thereto,  held  of  Thomas  de  Wake,  then  in  the  king’s  wardship, 
by  knight-service;  in  Willerby  17  bovates  and  rent  held  of  the  same,  and  9 bovates  held 
of  William  le  Constable  by  knight-service;  in  Wauldby  a bovate  and  rent  held  of  the 
archbishop  of  York  by  knight-service;  in  Newton  [par.  Cottingham]  a toft  and  rent  held 
of  the  same  heir  [i.e.  Wake];  in  Leppington  a messuage  and  24  bovates  held  of  Sir  William 
de  Ros  of  Helmsley,  and  26  bovates  held  of  Sir  John  de  Eyville,  both  by  knight-service;2 
in  Bewick  part  of  the  manor,  3 carucates,  with  10  bovates  in  Aldbrough  and  a carucate  in 
Walkington,  held  in  chief  as  of  the  honour  of  Aumale  by  knight-service,  and  the  other 
part  of  the  manor,  2 bovates,  with  4 bovates  in  Walkington,  held  of  the  provostry  of 
Beverley  by  knight-service;  in  Aldbrough  5 bovates  held  of  William  del  Esthall  by  the 
service  of  2d.  yearly;  in  Danthorpe  [par.  Humbleton]  10s.  rent  of  the  chapter  of  St.  John, 
Beverley;  in  East  Halsham  a messuage  and  10  bovates  held  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Meaux  by  the  service  of  10s.  yearly,  a messuage  held  of  Robert  le  Constable  for  1 d. 
yearly,  and  another  bovate  and  other  rent  there;  in  Rimswell  [par.  Owthorne]  4 bovates 
and  other  land  held  of  John  de  Rysum  by  knight-service;  in  Tunstall  3 bovates  and  other 
land  held  of  John  de  Preston  by  knight-service;  in  Sutton-in-Holderness  a messuage  with 
5 bovates  and  a bovate  in  Drypool  held  of  the  archbishop  of  York  by  knight-service; 
in  Hedon  60s.  yearly  rent  held  in  chief  in  free  burgage;  in  Huddleston  [par.  Sherburn, 
W.R.]  a messuage  and  land  held  of  the  archbishop  for  a knight’s  fee;  in  Fenton  a mes- 
suage and  land  held  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln  for  a forty-eighth  part  of  a knight’s  fee ; and  in 
Midgley  [par.  Thornhill]  a mill  and  rents,  with  meadow  in  Birkin  and  Fairburn,  held  of 
Adam  de  Everingham  of  Laxton  for  an  eighth  of  a knight’s  fee  and  a rent  of  2s.  yearly; 
his  heir  was  his  son  John  aged  28  or  29  weeks;  and  his  widow  Scholastica  made  an  oath 
not  to  marry  without  the  king’s  licence.3 

His  wife  Scholastica  was  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  Philip  de  Gay  ton  by  his  wife 
Scholastica,  and  sister  and  coheir  of  Theobald  son  and  heir  of  Philip  de  Gayton,  who 
died  on  20  Jan.  1315-6,  and  of  a younger  Philip,  Theobald’s  brother,  who  died  four  days 
previously;  her  age  was  given  as  twenty-four  in  March  1315-6;  Juliane,  her  elder  sister, 
was  indicted  of  the  death  of  her  husband  Thomas  Murdak  and  suffered  capital  punish- 
ment for  felony  in  1321 ; the  lands  of  Theobald  de  Gayton  included  the  manor  of  Gayton 
and  other  lands  in  co.  Northampton  and  lands  in  co.  Warwick.4  As  Scholastica  de  Meaux 
she  made  a grant  of  land  in  Sutton-in-Holderness  on  30  Sept.  1331  ;6  and  at  her  death  on 
30  March  1353  she  held  the  manor  of  Gayton,  one  moiety  by  inheritance  and  the  other  by 
grant,  with  other  lands  in  the  two  counties  of  Northampton  and  Warwick,  her  heir  being 
John  de  Meaux,  knt.,  her  son.6 

John  de  Meaux  IV,  son  and  heir.  In  the  proof  of  his  age,  made  on  28  Sept.  1331  in 
the  presence  of  his  mother  Scholastica,  it  was  stated  that  he  was  born  at  Bewick  and 
baptized  at  Aldbrough  on  8 Sept.  13 10.7 

On  2 Feb.  1310-1  archbishop  Greenfield  had  granted  to  Robert  de  Greenfield  and 
William  his  son  the  custody  of  the  lands  which  Godfrey  de  Meaux  had  held  of  him  in 
Huddleston  by  knight-service,  to  hold  during  the  minority  of  John,  Godfrey’s  son  and 


1 Reg,  Greenfield,  Surtees  Soc.,  i,  197. 

2 In  1302-03  Godfrey  de  Meaux  held  3 car.  there  out  of  3 car.  6 bov.  of  the  Ros  fee,  and  all  the  Dayville 
fee  of  3 car.  6 bov.  ( Fendal  Aids,  vi,  156). 

3 Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  v,  no.  266. 

4 Ibid.,  v,  nos.  601-2;  vi,  no.  287;  with  full  details  concerning  a dispute  over  the  Warwickshire  lands. 

5 R.  R.  Hastings  MSS.,  i,  155.  She  was  living  at  Leppington  in  1317  {Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1317-21,  p.  95). 

6 Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  x,  no.  185. 

7 Ibid.,  vii,  no.  392. 
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heir;1  and  on  the  same  day  the  king  presented  Bonacursus  de  Friscobaldis  to  the  church 
of  North  Cave  by  reason  of  the  lands  of  Godfrey  de  Meaux,  deceased,  tenant-in-chief, 
being  in  his  hand.2  On  13  March  1310-1  the  king  granted  to  Henry  de  Beaumont  the 
custody  of  the  lands  of  Godfrey  de  Meaux  during  the  minority  of  the  heirs,  together  with 
the  marriage  of  any  one  of  them.3  But  this  grant  presumably  had  no  effect,  as  in  the 
following  January  the  king  made  sales  of  the  custody  of  the  manors  of  Levisham,  Bewick, 
Halsham  and  Huddleston,  and  other  lands  of  Godfrey  de  Meaux.4  On  1 Feb.  1311-2 
the  king  granted  to  Robert  Hastanges  the  marriage  of  John  son  and  heir  of  Godfrey  de 
Meaux.5 

On  17  Oct.  1333,  two  years  after  he  came  of  age,  John  Cokerelle  gave  him,  described  as 
Sir  John  son  of  Sir  Godfrey  de  Meaux,  a release  of  all  right  in  a rent  in  North  Colden 
which  Peter  de  Meaux  and  Richard  his  son  and  heir  had  hitherto  paid  to  the  lords  of 
Bewick  for  a messuage  and  2 bovates  with  meadow.6  On  1 Aug.  1336,  similarly  described, 
he  granted  two  messuages  in  Bubwith  to  his  kinsman  John  de  Meaux,  son  of  Sir  John 
de  Meaux  his  uncle;7  and  on  2 Sept.  1338  he  granted  to  John  son  of  Nicholas  de  Langton 
of  York  for  life  the  manor  of  Huddleston  with  land  in  Sherburn  and  Milford  at  a yearly 
rent  of  24  marks  of  silver.8  On  23  July  1340  John  son  of  Sir  John  de  Meaux  of  Billinghay 
[co.  Lincoln]9  granted  to  Sir  John  de  Meaux,  knt.,  son  of  Sir  Godfrey,  and  Maud  his 
wife  the  whole  manor  of  Bewick,  with  rents  and  services  in  Aldbrough,  Thorpe  and  Great 
Colden  and  lands  in  Hedon,  to  hold  to  them  and  the  heirs  of  Sir  John’s  body,  with 
remainder  to  the  grantor  and  his  heirs;10  and  on  3 Sept.  1342  the  same  grantor  granted  to 
Sir  John  all  the  lands  in  Willerby  which  he  had  of  the  latter’s  feoffment.11  This  grantor 
can  be  identified  as  John  de  Meaux  of  Howton  who  in  1366  and  again  on  25  Aug.  1369 
released  to  Sir  John  de  Meaux  of  Bewick  all  his  right  in  the  manors  of  Sutton,  Drypool, 
Stone  Ferry,  Little  Weighton,  Wauldby  and  Leppington,  with  mills  and  fisheries,  which 
he  had  of  Sir  John’s  feoffment.12  Moreover,  the  evidences  of  the  Langdale  family  of 
Etton13  show  not  only  that  Howton  can  be  identified  as  Houghton,  par.  Sancton,  but  that 
this  John  de  Meaux  married  Letice  daughter  and  ultimately  coheir  of  William  son  of 
Thomas  de  Houghton.  As  widow  of  John  de  Meaux  Letice  occurs  on  15  Oct.  1369;  and 
on  30  Oct.  of  the  same  year,  as  widow  of  John  de  Meaux  of  Houton,  she  was  given  lands 
for  life  in  'Houton  by  Santon’,  Etton  and  elsewhere  with  remainder  to  Patrick  de  Lang- 
dale.14 This  and  the  reference  given  above  show  that  her  husband  had  died  between 
25  Aug.  and  15  Oct.  1369. 

At  the  death  of  William  de  Ros  of  Helmsley  in  1343  John  de  Meaux  [IV]  held  of  him 
tenements  in  Leppington  for  a quarter  of  a knight’s  fee,  which  Scholastica  his  mother  was 
holding  in  dower.15  In  the  period  1339  to  1370  he  issued  several  dated  charters  dealing 
with  his  lands  in  Willerby,  Sutton,  Aldbrough,  West  Leavening,  Barthorpe  and  Drypool.16 
On  4 May  1353  he  was  granted  a licence  by  archbishop  Thoresby  to  have  the  bones  of 
Godfrey  Meaux  his  great-grandfather,  John  Meaux  his  grandfather,  Godfrey  Meaux 


1 Reg.  Greenfield , i,  232;  Kirkbys  Inquest,  p.  427. 

2 Cal.  Pat.  Rolls , 1307-13,  p.  320.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  presentation  took  effect,  as  an  institution  of 
Geoffrey  de  Cave,  deacon,  was  made  on  22  July  1311  (Reg.  Greenfield,  iii,  198). 

3 Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1307-13,  p.  335. 

4 Ibid.,  pp.  412,  414.  The  case  of  Huddleston  (cf.  p.  441)  shows  the  principle  of  prerogative  wardship 
to  the  detriment  of  the  archbishop. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  416.  Robert,  lord  Hastang,  died  s.p.  in  1356  (Complete  Peerage,  new  ed.,  vi,  pp.  338-40, 
where  this  grant  is  cited). 

6 R.  R.  Hastings  MSS.,  i,  164,  Peter  de  Meaux  and  Richard  his  son  have  not  been  identified. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  176. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  179;  cf.  deeds  of  1355  relating  to  the  same  (ibid.,  pp.  179-80). 

9 Evidently  the  same  man  as  the  John  mentioned  in  1336,  first  cousin  of  Sir  John  son  of  Sir  Godfrey. 

1 0 Ibid.,  p.  171. 

1 1 Ibid.  Also  similar  grants  in  respect  of  lands  in  Midgley,  Rimswell,  East  Halsham  and  Tunstall 
(ibid.,  p.  172). 

12  Ibid.,  p.  174. 

13  Pd.  in  Y.A.J.,  xi,  pp.  372-431,  with  accompanying  chart  pedigrees. 

14  Ibid.,  pp.  377,  379-80. 

1 5 Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  viii,  no.  474. 

16  R.R.  Hastings  MSS.,  i,  pp.  155-8,  160,  163,  196. 
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his  father,  and  Scholastica  and  Joan  his  sisters  removed  from  the  church  of  Aldbrough 
to  the  priory  of  Haltemprice  in  consequence  of  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  for  their 
burial  in  a place,  as  the  archbishop  understood,  Sir  John  himself  intended  to  be  buried.1 
On  19  Aug.  1359  he  was  granted  a messuage  in  Petergate,  York;2 3  and  on  23  Sept.  1363, 
described  as  Sir  John  de  Meaux  of  Bewick  in  Holderness,  chivaler,  he  granted  to  Sir 
Theobald  Trussed  of  Flore  the  manor  of  Oayton,  co.  Northampton,  with  all  his  other 
lands  in  that  county,  to  hold  during  his  own  life  at  a rent  oi  34//.  14s.  8 d? 

On  16  Oct.  1361  he  granted  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Haltemprice  (a  house  of  Austin 
Canons  founded  by  Thomas  Lord  Wake  of  Liddel)  his  manor  of  Willerby  and  land  in  the 
vill  at  a yearly  rent  of  32//.,  on  condition  that  three  canons  during  his  life  and  six  after 
his  death  should  celebrate  daily  for  his  soul  and  those  of  Maud  his  wife,  Sir  Godfrey  de 
Meaux  and  dame  Scholastica,  his  parents,  and  Joan  countess  of  Kent.4 5  This  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a chantry  in  the  priory  which  was  being  considered  in  1376,  and  on 
1 July  1377  the  prior  and  convent  issued  a charter  to  Sir  John  de  Meaux,  giving  full  details 
of  its  terms.6  On  2 June  1371  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Andrew’s  York  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  24s.  for  rents  of  a tenement  in  Petergate,  York,  and  of  lands  and  tenements 
in  Leppington  which  were  held  of  them  by  Sir  John  de  Meaux.7 

John  de  Meaux  made  his  will  on  1 June  1377,  directing  his  burial  in  the  aisle  of  St. 
Mary  in  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Aldbrough,  in  a habit  of  the  Franciscans  of 
whom  he  was  a brother;  he  made  bequests  to  Bridlington  priory  and  the  fabrics  of  the 
monasteries  of  York  and  Beverley;  mentioned  Maud  his  wife  (whose  parentage  is  not 
certainly  known),8  and  also  his  esquire  and  his  chamberlain;  and  he  left  the  residue  to 
his  executors,  one  of  whom  was  Sir  Thomas  de  Meaux,  knt.9  The  latter  was  of 
Billinghay.10  He  can  presumably  be  identified  as  the  Thomas  de  Meaux  who  succeeded 
John  de  Meaux  in  land  held  by  knight-service  in  Billinghay  and  Walcott,  co.  Lincoln, 
by  1346, 11  and  who  occurs  as  Thomas  de  Meaux  of  Billinghay  in  1 374  ;12  he  was  evidently 
the  testator’s  first  cousin. 

It  is  clear  from  Sir  John’s  will  that  he  left  no  surviving  issue;  and  it  is  recorded  that 
his  gift  of  the  manor  of  Willerby  to  Haltemprice  priory  was  confirmed  in  1379  by  Anthony 
de  Spanneby,  who  is  described  as  cousin  and  heir  of  Sir  John  de  Meaux  of  Bewick.13  It 
is  significant  that  in  1428  a John  Spanby  held  half  a knight’s  fee  in  Billinghay  and  Thorpe 
in  Timberland,  co.  Lincoln.14  It  can  therefore  be  suggested  that  Anthony  de  Spanneby 
was  the  heir,  not  only  of  Sir  John  de  Meaux,  but  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Meaux  of  Billinghay. 

However  that  may  be,  it  must  be  denied  that  Sir  John  had  a sister  married  to  Sir  Ralph 
de  Hastings.15  On  14  March  1378-9  Sir  Ralph  was  granted  by  a number  of  feoffees  the 
manors  of  Bewick,  East  Halsham  and  Sutton-in-Holderness,  with  lands  in  Drypool, 
Aldbrough  and  other  places,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  John  de  Meaux,  knt.,  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  Godfrey  de  Meaux;16  and  on  the  following  23  April  Sir  Thomas  de  Meaux 


1 Dixon  and  Raine,  Fasti  Ebor.,  p.  458,  citing  Reg.  Thoresby. 

2 R.  R.  Hastings  MSS.,  i,  186.  u \ 

3 Ibid  p 142  He  had  inherited  these  lands  from  his  mother  Scholastica  (see  above). 

4 Ibid!  P.  172  original  charter;  text  in  Mon.  Ang.,  vi,  521.  Joan,  who  married  the  Black  Prince  as  her 
second  husband,  was  niece  and  eventual  heir  of  Thomas  Lord  Wake  ( Complete  Peerage,  new  ed.,  xii(ii), 

p.  305). 

5 R.  R.  Hastings  MSS.,  i,  173. 


7 Ibid.,  p.  186.  In  1359  Sir  John  was  granted  a messuage  in  Petergate  by  Sir  Thomas  Ughtred,  senior 

8 See  Appendix  below,  where  it  is  suggested  that  she  was  a member  of  the  Pickering  family. 

9 Extracts  in  Test.  Ebor.,  Surtees  Soc.,  i,  100;  and  further  extracts  in  R.  R.  Hastings  MSS.,  i,  199. 

10  This  is  proved  by  the  references  given  in  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  1377-81,  p.  245. 

1 1 Feudal  Aids,  iii,  204. 

12  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1374—77,  p.  52.  , • aiA'iio 

13  Burton,  Mon.  Ebor.,  p.  317.  Two  other  confirmations  by  Anthony  are  given  on  pp.  316,  318. 

1 4 Feudal  'Aids,  iii,  336. 

1 5 This  is  given  with  no  evidence  in  Poulson,  Holderness,  n,  21-2. 

16  R.  R.  Hastings  MSS.,  i,  174. 
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quitclaimed  the  manor  of  Bewick  and  lands  in  several  places  to  Sir  Ralph  de  Hastings.1 
It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  Sir  Ralph’s  acquisition  was  by  purchase.2 

With  regard  to  other  lands  previously  held  by  Sir  John  de  Meaux  quitclaims  were 
also  made  by  Sir  Thomas  de  Meaux  to  Sir  John  Constable  of  Halsham  of  the  manor  of 
East  Halsham,  with  lands  there  and  in  Rimswell  in  Holderness;  to  Sir  Thomas  Ughtred 
of  the  manor  of  Leppington,  with  lands  in  several  places;  and  to  Sir  John  Aunsell  of  the 
manor  of  Midgley.3  Moreover,  Anthony  de  Spanby  made  quitclaims  of  the  manors  of 
Bewick,  East  Halsham,4  and  Leppington;5  and  it  can  be  deduced  that  none  of  the  inherited 
possessions  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  the  family  of  Meaux  of  Bewick. 

§2.  MEAUX  OF  OWTHORNE 

The  family  of  Meaux  of  Owthorne  was  a younger  branch  of  that  of  Bewick,  with  which 
it  was  closely  connected.  The  descent  was  from  Peter  de  Meaux  I,  whose  principal 
holding  was  at  Owthorne  in  Holderness,  and  who  held  three-quarters  of  a knight’s  fee 
and  a share  in  another  third,  both  of  the  new  feoffment,  of  William  de  Percy  II  in  1166. 
An  account  of  the  early  generations  of  the  family  has  been  given  in  the  volume  of  Early 
Yorkshire  Charters  relating  to  the  Percy  fee,6  where  it  is  suggested  that  Peter  de  Meaux 
of  Owthorne  can  be  identified  with  the  Peter  brother  of  John  de  Meaux  I of  Bewick, 
with  whom  he  witnessed  a charter  of  William  count  of  Aumale,  1 160  - c.  1170.  He  held 
land  in  Easby,  par.  Topcliffe,7  which  formed  part  of  the  half-fee  held  by  Percy  of  the 
honour  of  Richmond,  his  interest  presumably  arising  by  reason  of  his  marriage  with 
Beatrice  daughter  of  Robert  son  of  Rabod.  He  also  held  land  in  Alvingham  and  Cocker- 
ington,  co.  Lincoln,  and  was  a benefactor  of  Alvingham  priory.  He  died  between  1182 
and  1189. 

The  descent  was  briefly  as  follows : 

John  de  Meaux,  son  and  heir.  He  was  a benefactor  of  Alvingham  priory  and  Fountains 
and  Meaux  abbeys,  and  is  said  to  have  become  a monk  in  the  latter  house.  He  can 
probably  be  identified  with  the  John  de  Meaux  who  married  Amice  daughter  of  Thomas 
de  Everingham,  obtaining  through  her  land  in  West  Ardsley,  a member  of  the  manor  of 
Wakefield.8  Amice  occurs  as  his  widow  on  11  Feb.  1218-9. 

Besides  Peter  his  successor  he  had  another  son  Thomas,  who  acquired  land  in  Dringhoe 
through  his  marriage  with  Mazelina,  one  of  the  three  daughters  and  eventually  sole  heir 
of  Thomas  son  of  Walo,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  John,  died 
leaving  two  daughters  and  coheirs  Mazelina  and  Maud.9 

Peter  de  Meaux  II,  son  and  heir.  In  1234  he  recognised  that  the  service  of  a quarter 
of  a knight’s  service  was  due  to  William  de  Percy  III  for  land  in  Easby  and  Birkhou; 
but  at  some  time  before  1284-85  these  places  were  absorbed  in  the  land  which  constituted 
the  grange  of  Baldersby  held  by  the  abbot  of  Fountains.10  He  may  possibly  be  the  Peter 
de  Meaux  whose  widow  Margery  occurs  in  1268,  leasing  land  in  Spaldington,  par. 
Bubwith.11 

1 Cal.  Close  Rolls,  1377-81,  p.  245. 

2 In  the  introduction  to  R.  R.  Hastings  MSS.,  i,  xiii,  Dugdale’s  view  to  this  effect  is  cited;  but  this  does 
not  appear  in  the  reference  given. 

3 Cal.  Close  Rolls,  ib. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  247. 

5 Cat.  Anc.  Deeds,  i,  no.  A.  334. 

6 E.Y.C.,  xi,  pp.  261-4,  where  documentary  references  will  be  found.  Part  of  the  1166  holding  may 
have  been  in  Foston  on  the  Wolds. 

7 Some  charters  relating  thereto  are  printed  in  ibid.,  nos.  278-82. 

8 Supporting  evidence  for  this  is  given  in  ibid.,  p.  263. 

9 Chron.  de  Melsa,  ii,  45-6,  giving  an  account  of  Thomas  de  Meaux  and  his  family.  In  1223-25  the 
abbot  of  Meaux  was  a plaintiff  against  two  of  the  representatives  of  Thomas  son  of  Walo,  who  had  given 
to  the  abbey  a carucate  in  Dringhoe,  in  a plea  of  warranty ; the  abbot  eventually  gave  20s.  for  an  agreement 
(Curia  Regis  Rolls,  xi,  nos.  150,  1139;  xii,  nos.  94,  1433). 

10  E.Y.C.,  xi,  pp.  261,  264. 

11  R.  R.  Hastings  MSS.,  i,  176. 
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Peter  de  Meaux  III,  son  and  heir.  In  1287  he  held  3 carucates  in  Owthorne  of  the 
knight’s  fees  formerly  held  by  William  count  of  Aumale.1  He  died  shortly  before 
10  June  1294,  holding  in  Owthorne  a messuage,  7 tofts,  8 bovates  of  land  and  a windmill 
of  the  king  in  chief  as  of  the  honour  of  Aumale  by  knight-service,  and  doing  suit  at  the 
king’s  wapentake  of  Holderness;  his  heir  was  Philip  his  son,  aged  twenty-three  and 

more.2 

Philip  de  Meaux,  son  and  heir,  born  c.  1271.  He  died  shortly  before  20  Jan.  1334-5, 
holding  the  manor  of  Owthorne  jointly  with  Helen  his  wife  in  chief  as  of  the  honour  ol 
Aumale  for  a twelfth  of  a knight’s  fee;  his  heir  was  William  his  son,  aged  thirty  and  more.3 
Helen  his  widow  died  shortly  before  23  Nov.  1335,  holding  the  manor  of  Owthorne  for 
life  of  the  inheritance  of  William  son  of  Philip  de  Meaux,  whose  age  was  then  given  as 
twenty-six  and  more.4 

William  de  Meaux,  son  and  heir,  born  c.  1304-1309.  He  died  shortly  before  10  Dec. 
1342,  holding  lands  in  the  manor  of  Owthorne  and  Withernsea,  partly  with  Katherine 
his  wife5  in  fee  tail;  his  heir  was  Peter  his  son  aged  ten  and  more.6 

Peter  de  Meaux  IV,  son  and  heir,  born  c.  1332.  He  died  shortly  before  20  Jan. 
1349-50,  a minor  in  the  king’s  wardship;  the  lands  in  Owthorne  and  Withernsea  were 
held  in  chief  as  of  the  honour  of  Aumale  for  a twelfth  of  a knight’s  fee;  Katherine  widow 
of  William  de  Meaux  had  died  on  the  previous  10  July;  his  heirs  were  Joan,  aged  forty- 
four,  Emma,  aged  forty-two,  and  Agnes,  aged  forty  and  more,  daughters  of  Philip  de 
Meaux  (his  aunts).7  From  the  terms  of  the  orders  issued  to  the  escheator  for  the  division 
of  the  inheritance  between  the  three  ladies  in  April  to  June  1350,  it  appears  that  Emma 
and  Agnes  were  then  unmarried,  and  that  Joan  married  Robert  de  Withernwick  during 

that  period.8 


APPENDIX 

0) 

The  altar-tomb  commemorating  Sir  John  de  Meaux  of  Bewick,  whose  will  was  made 
in  1377  and  who  died  shortly  afterwards,  stands  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel  of  the 
church  of  Aldbrough.  It  is  described  by  Poulson9  using  the  description  made  in  or  about 
1720  by  the  herald  John  Warburton.10  On  the  table  of  the  tomb  the  effigy  of  the  knight 
in  plate  armour  has  a surcoat  with  the  arms  of  Meaux  six  griffins  volant.  Around  the 
sides  are  fourteen  shields,  of  which  a full  description  was  copied  by  Poulson  from 
Warburton. 

Their  identifications  are  as  follows: 

On  the  east  end,  Meaux  and  Hastings; 

On  the  north  side,  Constable,  Hussey,  Ughtred,  Marmion  and  Hastings; 

On  the  west  end,  Roos  and  Meaux; 

On  the  south  side,  Sutton,  one  unidentified,  Lascelles,  St.  Quintin  and  Fauconberg. 
The  unidentified  shield  was  described  by  Warburton  as  ‘3  Barrs  a Flo  de  liz  in  Center 
point’.11 


1 Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  iv,  no.  468  (p.  353). 

2 Ibid.,  iii,  no.  166.  . 

3 Ibid.,  vii,  no.  644;  the  extent  is  given  in  Poulson,  Holderness,  n,  402. 

4 Cal  Inq.  p.m.,  vii,  no.  665.  . ^ , TT  , , . ..  ,T 

5 Dau.  of  Sir  Robert  Constable  (Poulson,  Holderness,  n,  21),  who  was  of  the  Halsham  family  (J.  W. 

Clay,  Dugdale's  Visitation  Continued,  ii,  302). 

6 Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  viii,  no.  377. 

7 Ibid. , ix,  no.  408. 

s Cal.  Fine  Rolls,  1347-56,  pp.  233,  237-8,  249. 

9  Holderness,  ii,  pp.  12,  13,  with  illustration  showing  the  south  side  of  the  tomb. 

1 0 B M Lansdowne  MS.  894,  f.  36.  There  is  an  account  of  Warburton  (1682-1759),  who  was  appointed 
Somerset  Herald  in  1720,  in  D.N.B.  His  journal  for  1718  and  1719  for  tours  in  the  North  and  West 
Ridings  from  Lansdowne  MS.  911  was  printed  in  Y.A.J.  xv,  pp.  63  et  seq. 

1 1 Given  in  Poulson’s  illustration  as  two  bars  without  a fteur-de-lys. 
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A more  recent  description  of  the  shields  has  been  given  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Lawrance 
and  the  Rev.  C.  V.  Collier  in  their  paper  ‘Ancient  Heraldry  in  the  Deanery  of  Holder- 
ness.’1  Their  descriptions  mainly  follow  those  of  Warburton,  but  the  first  shields  on  the 
west  end  and  north  side  (Roos  and  Constable)  are  interchanged.  They  give  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  second  shield  on  the  south  side  - [Argent]  two  bars  [azure]  and  a fleur-de-lys 
[or]  - as  that  of  Hilton.  It  is  certain  that  the  family  of  Hilton  of  Swine  bore  two  bars  and 
a fleur-de-lys;  and  it  can  be  noted  that  this  family  quartered  the  arms  of  Lascelles,2 
which  is  the  next  shield  on  the  Meaux  tomb. 

The  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  the  series  of  shields  except  that  of  Meaux  is  difficult  to 
explain.  The  account  of  the  family  given  above  does  not  suggest  that  there  was  any  blood 
relationship  with  or  descent  from  any  of  the  other  families  whose  arms  appear,  except  for 
those  of  Ughtred;  and  the  tradition  that  Ralph  de  Hastings,  the  subsequent  owner  of 
Bewick,  acquired  it  by  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Sir  John  de  Meaux  is  one  which,  as 
suggested  in  the  text  above,  cannot  be  upheld. 

There  are  some  points  of  similarity  between  this  tomb  and  that  of  Sir  John  de  Sutton 
in  the  church  of  Sutton-on-Hull  of  which  the  late  Mr.  A.  S.  Harvey  gave  a description 
in  his  paper  ‘Notes  on  Two  Heraldic  Tombs’.3  On  that  tomb  there  are  fourteen  shields 
similarly  placed;  but  with  one  or  two  exceptions  they  are  of  families  different  from  those 
whose  arms  are  on  the  Aldbrough  tomb.  Mr.  Harvey  was  of  opinion  that  they  represent 
not  the  kinsfolk  of  Sir  John  de  Sutton,  but  relate  to  his  local  friends  and  associates,  and 
for  the  greater  part  his  companions-in-arms  at  Crecy,  Calais  and  Neville’s  Cross.  Shortly 
before  his  death  Mr.  Harvey  compiled  some  notes  on  the  Meaux  tomb,4  pointing  out 
that  with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions  the  shields  were  of  families  which  had  one  or 
more  representatives  at  Crecy  or  Calais;  and,  as  Sir  John  de  Meaux  served  at  Crecy  and 
Calais  in  the  retinue  of  John  de  Grey,  first  Lord  Grey  of  Rotherfield,5  he  suggested  that 
the  first  shield  on  the  north  side  was  not  Constable  but  Grey  of  Rotherfield,  pointing  out 
that  the  John  de  Grey  who  died  in  1359  married  as  his  second  wife  Avice  Marmion,  their 
son  Sir  John  assuming  the  name  of  Marmion,6  a family  whose  arms  also  appear  on  the 
Meaux  tomb.7  Whether  or  not  the  shields  represent  Sir  John’s  military  companions  it 
seems  clear  that  almost  all  of  them  are  of  families  who  had  interests  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bewick  and  Aldbrough.  This  applies  to  the  Suttons  at  Sutton-on-Hull,  the  Hiltons 
at  Swine,  the  St.  Quintins  at  Brandesburton,  and  the  Fauconbergs  at  Rise.  Roos  was  the 
original  home  of  Roos  of  Helmsley,  and  a family  of  Hussey  held  land  at  Harswell,  near 
Market  Weighton.8  For  the  shield  which  may  be  either  Constable  or  Grey  of  Rotherfield, 
the  former  was  of  Halsham  and  Burton  Constable,  and  the  latter  held  land  at  Sculcoates 
to  the  south  of  Sutton.9  There  was  a marriage  connexion  with  Ughtred,  as  Isabel  aunt  of 

1 Y.A.J. , xxvi,  231. 

2 Thompson,  History  of  Swine,  p.  96;  and  cf.  the  plate  facing  p.  92. 

3 Y.A.J. , xl,  pp.  462  et  seq.;  the  other  tomb  being  that  of  Sir  William  de  la  Pole,  the  younger,  in  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Hull.  Sutton-on-Hull  is  the  same  place  as  Sutton-in-Holderness,  mentioned  above. 

4 These  notes  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  K.  A.  MacMahon,  who  has  kindly  placed  them  at  my 
disposal.  I am  indebted  to  him  for  his  help  on  several  points  relating  to  the  two  portions  of  this  Appendix, 
and  for  his  kindness  in  visiting  Aldbrough  for  the  purpose. 

5 His  authority  was  evidently  ‘The  Norman  Roll  of  20  E III’,  printed  in  William  Salt  Hist.  Collections, 
vol.  xviii  (2),  p.  245.  This  he  used  in  his  paper  on  the  Sutton  tomb. 

6 See  Complete  Peerage,  new  ed.,  vi,  147  and  note.  The  families  of  Constable  of  Halsham  and  Grey  of 
Rotherfield  both  bore  a shield  barry,  but  the  latter  had  a bendlet  over  all. 

7 Mr.  Harvey  supposed  that  Maud  wife  of  Sir  John  de  Meaux  was  the  daughter  of  William  third  Lord 
Roos  of  Helmsley  and  widow  of  John  fourth  Lord  Welles;  and  added  that  Sir  John’s  sister  and  sole 
heiress  Alice  is  said  to  have  married  one  of  the  family  of  Hastings,  thus  indicating  the  reason  for  the  two 
shields  at  either  end  of  the  tomb  as  Meaux  and  Roos  and  Meaux  and  Hastings.  But  the  first  cannot  be 
true  as  Sir  John  had  married  his  wife  Maud  by  1340,  when  John  Lord  Welles,  who  died  in  1361,  was  six 
years  old  ( Complete  Peerage,  xii(ii),  441).  An  alternative  suggestion  for  Sir  John’s  wife  is  given  in  the 
second  part  of  this  Appendix.  And  with  regard  to  the  second  Mr.  Harvey  has  a further  note  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  Hastings  family  acquired  the  Meaux  lands  by  marriage  or  purchase  - a 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  marriage  appearing  to  be  well  justified. 

8 It  may  be  a coincidence  that  Sir  Roger  Husee  or  Hussey,  a south  country  baron,  acquired  the  manor 
of  Brandesburton  in  1351  by  marriage  with  the  widow  of  Herbert  de  St.  Quintin  ( Complete  Peerage , new 
ed.,  vii,  1 3«) ; but  his  arms  were  quite  different  from  those  of  the  Yorkshire  family. 

9 Ibid.,  vi,  146. 
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Sir  John  de  Meaux  married  John  Ughtred,  who  died  in  1298  ;x  but  it  can  be  suggested 
that  the  Ughtred  shield  was  in  respect  of  Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Ughtred,  John  Ughtred’s 
nephew,  who  fought  at  Crecy  and  had  interests  in  the  East  Riding,  dying  in  1365,1  2 or 
with  his  son  Thomas,  who  acquired  some  of  the  lands  held  by  Sir  John  de  Meaux  after 
the  latter’s  death.3  It  has  been  noted  above  that  the  arms  of  Lascelles  were  quartered  by 
Hilton;  and  the  only  possible  explanations  available  for  Marmion  are  the  marriage  with 
Grey  of  Rotherfield,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  latter  should  be  substituted 
for  Constable,  and  a marriage  between  John  de  Grey  or  Marmion  with  Elizabeth  St. 
Quintin,4  which  does  not  seem  to  be  of  assistance. 

Taken  as  a whole  the  evidence  does  not  suggest  any  clear  and  undisputed  solution  of 
the  problem.  The  most  that  can  be  said  at  present  is  that  the  twelve  armorial  shields,  in 
addition  to  the  two  of  Meaux,  represent  families  with  which  Sir  John  de  Meaux  was 
associated,  in  respect  either  of  his  military  career  or  of  some  enterprise  such  as  church 
building  or  restoration,  possibly  at  Aldbrough  itself. 

(ii) 

There  is  another  Meaux  monument  in  Aldbrough  church  which  stands  under  the  arch 
separating  the  chancel  from  the  north  chapel.  It  was  described  by  Warburton  as  of  a 
woman  with  the  arms  of  Meaux  on  her  breast,  with  four  shields,  the  same  two  being  on 
the  south  and  north  sides,5  of  which  the  first  was  a lion  rampant  crowned  and  the  second 
the  arms  of  Meaux.6  Poulson,  who  included  a woodcut  of  the  monument,7  showing  on 
the  south  side  four  shields  within  quatrefoils,  of  which  the  first  and  third  have  a lion 
rampant  within  a bordure  engrailed  charged  with  roundels,  and  the  second  and  fourth 
the  six  griffins  volant  of  Meaux.  Lawrance  and  Collier  in  their  description,  which  agrees 
with  this,  gave  two  of  the  shields  as  those  of  Meaux  and  the  other  two  as  [argent]  a lion 
rampant  [sable]  in  a border  engrailed  [gules]  charged  with  roundels  [or],  with  the  question- 
able identification  of  Pickering,  adding  a note  that  these  arms  were  those  of  Sir  Thomas 
de  Pykeringe  on  the  Parliament  Roll.8  A trace  of  a lion  much  rubbed,  no  bordure 
showing,  can  be  seen  on  the  lady’s  breast.9  It  is  significant  that  among  the  Hastings 
charters  there  is  one  dated  23  July  1340,  granting  the  manor  of  Bewick  etc.  to  Sir  John 
de  Meaux  and  Maud  his  wife,10 11  to  the  counterpart  of  which  were  two  seals,  the  first  being 
missing  and  the  second  with  the  legend  Matilde  de  M ...  . consisting  of  two  shields,  one 
being  the  arms  of  Meaux  and  the  other  within  a bordure  charged  with  eight  roundels  a lion 
rampant  crowned .n  Burke  has  noted  several  families  of  Pickering  which  bore  a lion 
rampant  crowned,  one  or  two  with  a bordure.12  It  can  be  deduced  as  reasonably  probable 
that  Maud  was  a member  of  a Pickering  family,  though  no  clue  has  been  found  for  her 
parentage. 


1 See  above  in  the  account  of  John  de  Meaux  III. 

2 Complete  Peerage,  xii(ii),  158-61. 

3 See  above  in  the  account  of  John  de  Meaux  IV. 

4 Ibid.,  viii,  522. 

5 Actually  they  are  on  the  south  side  only. 

6 Lansdowne  MS.  894,  f.  36. 

7 Holderness,  vol.  1,  p.  475,  with  the  description  ‘Monument  of  Maud  wife  of  Sir  John  de  Melsa, 
Aldbro’  Church’,  cf.  vol.  ii,  p.  13  in  his  account  of  the  church.  There  is  also  an  illustration,  showing  the 
shields,  in  F.  H.  Crossley,  English  Church  Monuments,  plate  72. 

8 Y.A.J.,  xxvi,  231  and  note.  For  Sir  Thomas’s  arms  see  Nicolas,  A Roll  of  Arms  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
II,  p.  94. 

9 From  a photograph  taken  by  Mr.  MacMahon.  This  seems  more  likely  than  the  arms  of  Meaux  given 
by  Warburton. 

1 0 Noted  in  the  text  above. 

1 1 R.  R.  Hastings  MSS.,  i,  171. 

1 2 General  Armory , s.n.  Pickering. 
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LEES  HALL,  THORNHILL, 

A MEDIEVAL  TIMBER-FRAMED  BUILDING  IN 
THE  WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE 

By  T.  G.  Manby 
INTRODUCTION 

Lees  Hall,  Thornhill  near  Dewsbury  (Fig.  1)  comprises  the  remains  of  a timber-framed 
house  surrounded  by  later  farm  buildings  in  a landscape  of  industrial  squalor,  of  railway 
embankments,  waste  tips  and  terrace  houses.  The  timber-framed  East  Wing  and  hall 
form  a T-shaped  structure  (PL  I)  with  a detached  stone-built  wing  to  the  west,  of 
seventeenth  and  mid-nineteenth  century  date.  The  house  stands  at  140  ft.  above  sea  level 
on  the  river  terrace  of  the  Calder  but  the  natural  contours  are  now  obscured  by  tipping. 
Before  the  Industrial  Revolution  the  location  was  an  attractive  one;  the  high  ground  of 
Thornhill  Edge  gave  shelter  from  the  southwest  wind,  the  well-drained  soils  of  the  river 
terrace  would  have  provided  easily  cultivable  land  and  the  river  meadows  below  would 
have  been  excellent  pasture.  Lees  Hall  (National  Grid  Ref.  SE.  2330/1999)  is  aligned 
northeast-southwest  with  its  front  facing  southeast.  For  the  purposes  of  this  survey 
it  will  be  described  as  if  aligned  east-west. 


The  earliest  illustration  of  Lees  Hall  is  on  a pictorial  estate  map  of  Thornhill  prepared 
in  1634.1  Lees  Hall  is  depicted  as  a central  block  with  chimneys;  at  each  end  are  pro- 
jecting gabled  wings  and  in  front  of  the  Hall  (south)  is  an  enclosed  courtyard  with  a 

1 Preserved  in  the  Savile  Estate  Office,  Thornhill,  Dewsbury. 


Plate  II. 

‘Nettleton  Hall’,  from  the  1634  Thornhill  Estate  Map. 


Photograph  by  F.  Smith 


Plate  I. 

Lees  Hall,  Thornhill:  south  elevation. 
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central  arched  gateway  (PI.  II).  Very  few  of  the  buildings  shown  on  this  map  remain 
today  but  comparison  with  the  features  of  Thornhill  Church  and  Thornhill  Hall  give 
reason  to  believe  that  the  general  appearance  of  buildings  was  fairly  portrayed. 

Lees  Hall  first  attracted  antiquarian  interest  in  1863  when  it  was  visited  by  the 
Huddersfield  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association  (later  to  become  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society).  At  this  meeting  H.  J.  Morehouse  gave  an  account 
of  the  Nettleton  Family  and  the  then  owner,  C.  Wheatley,  reviewed  the  more  recent 
history  of  the  Hall  and  mentioned  his  efforts  to  restore  it.1  The  Hall  was  noticed  by 
Ambler  who  commented  on  the  fireplace  and  decorative  plasterwork.2  Unfortunately 
the  wooden  fireplaces  and  panelling  of  the  East  and  West  Wings  were  removed  to  the 
U.S.A.  after  the  property  was  sold  by  the  Yorkshire  Electric  Power  Company  in  the  late 
1930’s.  At  that  time,  and  since  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  the  Hall  had  been  divided 
into  tenements  and  a farmhouse.  After  the  Second  World  War  it  was  briefly  described 
by  James  Walton3  and  was  for  a time  threatened  with  destruction  by  industrial  tipping. 

The  present  owners  of  Lees  Hall,  Messrs.  Mortimer  Brothers,  use  the  timber-framed 
portion  as  office  and  packing  rooms  and  the  stone-built  West  Wing  for  agricultural 
storage.  In  1962  they  began  a programme  of  restoration  work  on  the  timber-framed 
portions  of  the  building,  removing  recent  partitions  and  floors  from  the  hall,  cleaning 
and  treating  timbers  with  preservative  and  replacing  some  of  the  missing  timbers.  As  a 
result  of  this  work  the  timber  structure  can  be  seen  again  more  or  less  in  entirety  and  the 
canopy  at  the  eastern  end  is  now  completely  exposed  to  view.  In  1962-3,  at  the  invitation 
of  Messrs.  Mortimer  Bros.,  J.  Middleton  and  the  writer  made  a detailed  survey  of  the 
timber-framed  structures  for  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum,  Huddersfield.  The  original 
drawings  and  photographic  records  of  this  survey  are  available  for  study  at  the  Tolson 
Memorial  Museum. 


THE  DOCUMENTARY  BACKGROUND: 

THE  NETTLETON  FAMILY 

Lees  Hall  was  the  home  of  the  Nettleton  family  from  the  early  fifteen  century  until 
they  sold  the  estate  in  1665.  Their  pedigree  was  recorded  by  Richard  St.  George  in  his 
visitation  of  Yorkshire  in  1612.4  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Nettletons  the  name  Lees 
appears  in  Thornhill  documents  as  early  as  the  late  thirteenth  century.5  The  Nettleton 
family  first  appear  in  the  district  in  the  Manor  of  Raistrick,  in  the  late  thirteenth  century, 
as  Jurors  in  the  Wakefield  Court  Rolls.6  An  undated  grant  in  an  early  fourteenth  century 
hand  records  the  granting  by  John  de  Quernby  to  Hugh  son  of  John  de  Netelton  of 
tenements  formerly  held  for  a term  of  years  at  Nettelton  Hill  within  the  bounds  of 
Quernby  for  4s  yearly  with  the  right  to  assart  woodland.7  Quernby  is  now  Quarmby  in 
the  northwestern  suburbs  of  Huddersfield,  and  Nettleton  Hill  is  a small  hillside  hamlet 
(SE.093/171).  At  the  1378  Poll  Tax  a payment  of  4 pence  was  made  by  Willelmus  de 
Nelton  of  Quernby.8 

1 Huddersfield  Arch  & Top.  Soc.  Report  of  Members  Excursion  1868,  18-21. 

2 L.  Ambler,  Old  Halls  & Manor  Houses  of  Yorkshire  (1913),  41-50. 

3 J.  Walton,  Early  Timbered  Buildings  of  the  Huddersfield  District  (1955),  56,  Fig.  25,  PI.  8. 

4 J.  Foster  (ed.),  The  Visitation  of  Yorkshire,  1584-5  & 1612  (1875),  557. 

5 1292  Power  of  Attoney  granted  to  Alice,  late  wife  of  Richard  Pulyn  to  Thomas  de  Bodinstone  to 

receive  the  arrears  of  rent  of  Adam  de  Lees,  Richard  del  Use,  Alex  son  of  Jordan  de  Lees. 
Yorkshire  Inquisitions,  Y.R.S.  xii  (1892),  59. 

1310  A Quitclaim  by  Jordan  de  Denay  dwelling  in  Thornhill  Leyes  to  John  de  Thornhill.  Yorkshire 
Deeds  Part  IV,  Y.R.S.  lxv  (1924),  152,  No.  515. 

1378  Poll  Tax  payment  of  four  pence  by  Galfridus  de'Leighes  and  Matilda.  Rolls  of  the  Collectors 
in  the  West  Riding  of  the  Lay  Subsidy  (Poll  Tax)  2 Richard  II,  Y.A.J.Wi  (1881),  163. 

6 Court  Rolls,  Manor  of  Wakefield,  Y.R.S.  xxix  (1901),  189;  xxxvi  (1906),  126,  186  & 209;  lvii  (1917), 
43,  78  & 120. 

7 Yorkshire  Deeds,  Y.R.S.  lxxvi  (1929),  119,  No.  389. 

8 Rolls  of  the  Collectors  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  Lay  Subsidy  (Poll  Tax)  2 Richard  II,  Y.AJ.  vi 
(1881),  169. 
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The  Nettletons  retained  their  property  at  Nettleton  Hill  until  1563  when  Thomas 
Nettleton  sold  it  to  John  Thornhill  of  Fixby  for  £40.  At  that  time  it  consisted  of  a 
messuage,  orchard,  garden  and  a total  of  90  acres  of  land.1 

In  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Nettletons  acquired  further  property  at 
Gledholt  on  the  western  side  of  Huddersfield  and  moved  there.2  A grant  of  1412  must 
mark  the  move  of  the  Nettletons  to  another  property3  but  there  is  no  record  of  the 
family  at  Thornhill  until  1431  and  no  mention  of  Lees  until  1447.  At  this  time  their 
activities  show  that  they  were  well  established  in  local  manorial  society,  but  there  is  no 
information  available  to  show  how  they  acquired  Thornhill  Lees. 

Summary 

1431  & 1438  John  de  Nettelton  witnessing  deed  at  Thornhill. 4 

1447  John  Netilton  of  Thornhylles  grants  to  Sir  John  Savil,  John  Wycit(er),  Robert  Hall,  Richard 
Woodhall  and  John  Street,  all  messuages  in  Huddersfield  held  in  the  right  of  his  grandfather 
William  Netilton  called  Gledholt  and  an  annual  rent  in  Lynthwaite  of  30  pence.  A yearly  rent 
of  24  shillings  to  be  rendered  to  William  Mirfield.  (Ramsden  Deeds,  Huddersfield  Public 
Library). 

1453  Feoffment  after  Foreclosure,  William  Mirfield  grants  Gledholt  to  William  and  Alice  Hurst 
in  default  of  the  annual  rent  from  the  heirs  of  William  Netilton  (Ramsden  Deeds,  Hudders- 
field Public  Library). 

1453  Quitclaim  to  Gledholt  by  the  Grantees  of  John  Netilton  of  Thornellees.  (Ramsden  Deeds, 
Huddersfield  Public  Library). 

1524  Subsidy  Rolls,  Robert  Nettleton  of  Thornell . . . 53s  Ad.  Lands  2s  8 d. 5 
1563  Sale  of  Nettleton  Hill  property  by  Thomas^Nettleton. 

1593  A Covenant  made  by  Edward  Nettleton  of  Thornhill  Lees  gives  details  of  his  family  and 
property. 6 

1612  Will  of  Edward  Nettleton  with  details  of  family  and  property. 7 
1 642  Covenant  made  by  Thomas  Nettleton  gives  details  of  the  family. 8 
1644  Will  of  Thomas  Nettleton. 9 

1665  Thornhill  Lees  sold  by  RobertN  ettleton  to  Thomas  Hobson  for  £2,600. 1 0 

1 673  Death  of  Robert  Nettleton  of  Overthorpe  Flail,  Thornhill. 1 1 Robert  was  the  last  male  member 
of  the  family  that  died  out  with  the  deaths  of  his  daughters  in  the  early  eighteenth  century. 

After  the  death  of  Thomas  Hobson  in  1668  the  property  passed  to  the  Radford  family 
and  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  Thornhills  of  Fixby.  Lees  Hall  was  split  up  into 
tenant  farms  during  the  ownership  of  the  latter  families. 

THE  TIMBER-FRAMED  BUILDING 

The  surviving  timber-framed  construction  at  Lees  Hall  forms  a T-shaped  structure  of 
an  open  hall  with  a two-storey  cross  wing  at  the  eastern  end  (Fig.  2).  The  building  is 
constructed  of  sawn  oak ; some  pieces  show  the  contour  of  the  trunk  and  retain  patches 

1 Yorkshire  Deeds  VI,  Y.R.S.  lxxvi  (1930),  119,  No.  389. 

2 1402-3  Grant  by  Adam  Mirfield  to  William  Nettleton  of  a moiety  of  Gledholt  with  three  acres  of 

meadow  in  Huddersfield  and  a rent  of  30  pence  from  the  lands  and  tenements  of  William 
Lynthwaite,  for  an  annual  rent  of  24  shillings.  Yorkshire  Deeds  IV,  Y.R.S.  lxv  (1924)  82 
No.  275. 

1410  Grant  to  William  de  Netilton  of  Gledholt  and  Sir  John  de  Morlay,  vicar  of  Huddersfield  of  an 
acre  of  land  with  meadow  and  wood  in  Raistrick.  (Ramsden  Deeds,  Huddersfield  Public 
Library). 

3 1412  Feoffment  by  William  de  Neteton  of  property  at  Gledholt  and  Lynthwaite  to  William  and 

Joan  Schahe  for  a rent  of  24  shillings  per  annum  to  be  paid  to  Adam  de  Mirfield,  Adam  to 
regain  the  property  if  the  rent  falls  in  arrears.  (Ramsden  Deeds,  Huddersfield  Public  Library). 

4 A.  S.  Ellis,  Yorkshire  Deeds,  Y.A.J.  xiii  (1895),  59. 

3 J.  J.  Cartwright,  Subsidy  Rolls  for  the  Wapentakes  of  Agbrigg  and  Morley  of  the  fifteenth  Henry  VIII, 

6 Yorkshire  Deeds  1,  Y.R.S.  xxxix  (1909),  165-6,  No.  457. 

7 Ibid.,  166,  footnote. 

8 Ibid.,  167,  No.  458. 

9 Ibid.,  167-8,  No.  459. 

10  Ibid.,  168,  No.  459. 

11  Thornhill,  Yorks.  Parish  Register  Ser.  30  (1907),  245. 
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of  bark.  All  the  timbers  are  secured  by  round-sectioned  oak  pegs  sawn  off  flush  with 
the  face  of  the  timber  except  in  high  and  obscure  places.  All  the  pegs  were  driven  from 
the  exterior  of  the  structure  except  on  the  west  wall  of  the  East  Wing  where  they  had  been 
driven  from  the  Hall  side.  This  suggests  that  the  wing  was  constructed  first  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  drive  the  pegs  into  the  wall  plate  of  the  East  Wing  had  the 
eastern  truss  of  the  Hall  been  in  its  present  position.  A notable  feature  is  that  the  Hall 
and  the  East  Wing  are  independent  structures,  each  freestanding  and  their  framing  is  not 
jointed  together  at  any  point.  Only  the  small  penthouse  structure  in  the  angle  between 
the  north  wall  of  the  Hall  and  the  East  Wing  physically  links  the  framework  of  the  two 
units. 

The  East  Wing  (Figs.  3-7) 

This  is  a two-bay,  two-storey,  rectangular  structure,  29  ft.  6 ins.  long  by  18  ft.  3 ins. 
wide  externally.  The  ground  floor  is  divided  by  a wall  of  vertical  studding  into  two  rooms; 
each  has  a doorway  in  the  western  wall  giving  access  into  the  Hall.  The  northern  room 
has  a second  doorway  at  the  northwest  corner  into  the  penthouse.  A single  room  extends 
the  length  of  the  first  floor  and  was  originally  open  to  the  roof.  The  room  is  entered  by  a 
doorway  in  the  northwest  corner  from  the  penthouse  structure.  The  present  plank  floor 
of  this  upper  room  and  the  spars  supporting  it  are  identical  with  the  floor  of  the  stone- 
built  seventeenth  century  West  Wing  and  may  be  a replacement  of  that  period. 


East 


West 


Fig.  4.  North  elevation  of  the  East  Wing  and  the  Penthouse. 
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The  framework  of  the  East  Wing  consists  of  three  pairs  of  posts  with  their  feet  resting 
on  stylobates  of  local  sandstone;  they  are  held  together  by  tills,  wall  plates,  bressumers 
and  tie-beams.  The  roof  has  king-post  trusses ; the  king-posts  rise  from  the  centre  of  the 
tie-beams  and  have  enlarged  heads  with  the  ridge  piece  morticed  into  them  and  secured 
by  curved  braces  (Figs.  6-7).  The  purlins  are  set  into  the  back  of  the  principal  rafters 
and  each  side  of  the  roof  has  a complete  set  of  common  rafters  (PI.  V).  The  walls  are 
filled  with  broad  vertical  studs  except  at  the  ends  where  curved  diagonal  studs  fill  the 
spaces  on  each  side  of  the  windows  at  first  floor  level  (Figs.  5-6).  The  original  filling 
between  the  studs  remains  in  the  partition  wall  on  the  ground  floor  and  in  part  of  the 
west  wall  (PI.  III).  This  consists  of  mud  and  straw  plastered  onto  short  pieces  of  split  oak 
wedged  diagonally  between  the  studs  whose  sides  have  a V-shaped  groove  to  hold  them. 
More  recently  stone  slates  and  tiles  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  gables  at  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  wing  have  diagonal  studding  from 
tie-beam  to  king-post.  The  wall  plates,  purlins  and  ridge  all  project  beyond  the  gable 
and  their  ends  support  a final  pair  of  common  rafters.  Peg  holes  in  the  external  faces  of 
these  outer  pairs  of  common  rafters  indicate  that  they  were  once  covered  by  barge  boards 
(probably  with  finials  at  their  apex).  The  southern  gable  is  the  more  elaborate  with  a pair 
of  brackets,  carved  out  of  the  solid,  on  the  head  of  each  principal  post.  The  outer 

brackets  support  the  wall  plates  and  the  inner  brackets  carry  a tie-beam  whose  ends  are 

recessed  into  the  top  of  the  wall  plates  (Figs.  3 & 6).  This  tie-beam  carries  the  gable 

forward  of  the  wall  and  an  additional  plate  to  receive  the  heads  of  the  wall  studs  is 

tenoned  into  the  head  of  the  posts  (Fig.  6). 


Fig.  5.  Isometric  reconstruction  of  the  East  Wing,  Penthouse  and  Hall  Window  from  the  northwest. 


Plate  III. 

Interior  of  Hall:  Canopy  removed. 


Plate  IV. 

Hall : East  End  Canopy 


Plate  V. 

East  Truss  of  Hall;  Roof  of  East  Wing  behind. 


Plate  VT. 

West  Truss  of  Hall. 


CO 


Fig.  6.  Exterior  elevation  of  the  South  Walls  of  the  Hall  and  East  Wing. 
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The  Penthouse  (Figs.  4,  5 and  8) 

The  angle  formed  by  the  north  wall  of  the  Hall  and  the  projecting  East  Wing  contains 
a penthouse  structure.  Only  the  roof  remains  standing  on  stone  walls  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Ihe  ratters  rest  at  a low  angle  on  the  East  Wing  rafters;  their  lower  ends  are 
notched  to  rest  on  a wall  plate,  which  is  tenoned  into  the  eastern  jamb  of  the  Hall  window 
at  one  end  and  the  other  end  projects  beyond  a short  length  of  post  tenoned  into  its  under 
side.  The  eastern  face  of  this  small  piece  of  post  receives  a wall  plate  that  forms  the 
northern  side  ot  the  structure ; the  triangular  space  between  this  and  the  roof  is  filled  with 
vertical  studs.  Peg  holes  in  the  wall  plates  and  mortices,  noticed  by  R.  Mortimer  while 
pointing  the  stone  work,  show  that  the  sides  of  this  penthouse  were  originally  filled  with 
vertical  studding  and  the  short  length  of  post  at  the  corner  is  merely  the  stub  of  a longer 
corner  post. 

On  the  Hall  side  the  studding  was  originally  complete  so  the  penthouse  must  have  been 
completely  enclosed  with  doorways  from  the  East  Wing  at  ground  and  first  floor  levels. 
Obviously  the  penthouse  was  intended  to  house  the  staircase  or  ladder  between  the  two 
floors  of  the  East  Wing.  The  spacing  of  pegholes  in  the  western  wall  plate  suggests  a 
window  in  the  northern  corner  (Fig.  5). 

The  Hall  (Figs.  6-9) 

Structurally  the  hall  consists  of  two  walls,  21  ft.  10  ins.  apart,  linked  by  the  roof 
trusses.  One  and  a half  bays  remain;  the  complete  eastern  bay  is  16  ft.  10  ins.  long  and 
if  the  western  bay  had  the  same  length  the  site  of  the  third  truss  would  be  on  the  line  of 
the  east  wall  of  the  nineteenth  century  extension  of  the  stone-built  west  wing  (Fig.  2). 

The  roof  has  king-post  trusses  similar  to  the  East  Wing  but  with  a pair  of  purlins  on 
each  side.  The  plain  first  or  Eastern  Truss  (Fig.  8a)  contrasts  with  the  more  elaborately 
constructed  second  truss  (Fig.  8b)  which  has  a slightly  cambered  tie-beam  with  the  tops 
of  the  curved  braces  recessed  into  it,  and  the  edges  of  the  tie-beam,  braces  and  posts  are 
stop-chamfered  and  show  traces  of  orange  paint.  The  roof  has  a complete  set  of  common 
rafters  on  each  side ; the  ridge  piece  extends  eastwards  into  the  roof  space  of  the  East  Wing 
and  the  ends  of  the  common  rafters  rest  on  top  of  those  of  the  Wing. 

The  vertical  studding  filling  the  walls  remains  above  bressumer  level;  a similar  arrange- 
ment below  bressumer  level  is  indicated  by  peg  and  mortise  holes.  For  the  southern  wall 
this  arrangement  is  partially  obscured  by  the  refacing  of  the  bressumer  with  oak  planks, 
possibly  part  of  Mr.  Wheatley’s  restoration.  A stud  on  this  side,  4 ft.  11  ins.  east  of  the 
second  truss,  has  pairs  of  peg  holes  along  its  sides ; this  appears  to  be  an  inserted  timber 
as  its  foot  rests  on  top  of  a nineteenth  century  stone  cill  and  is  below  the  level  of  the 
wooden  cili  that  is  marked  by  peg  holes  in  the  posts  (Fig.  6).  An  original  window 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  north  wall  of  the  eastern  bay  above  the  bressumer;  it  consists 
of  five  vertical  mullions  tenoned  into  the  bressumer  at  the  bottom  and  into  a lintel  at  the 
top  set  immediately  below  the  wall  plate.  The  arrangement  of  peg  holes  in  the  lower 
edge  of  the  bressumer  is  identical  with  the  window  above,  which  suggests  a window  in 
this  position  also  (Fig.  5). 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  Lees  Hall  is  the  well-preserved  canopy  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  hall  (PI.  IV).  This  extends  the  full  width  of  the  building  and  consisted  of  oak 
planks  with  laths  and  plaster  in  between.  The  planks  are  slightly  curved  in  profile, 
6 ins.  wide  and  2\  ins.  thick;  the  grain  of  the  wood  shows  the  curve  is  due  to  bending. 
The  lower  end  of  each  plank  rests  on  the  bressumer  of  the  east  wall,  fitting  into  the 
spaces  between  the  studs.  Their  upper  ends  butt  against  a beam  that  spans  the  hall,  its 
ends  recessed  and  pegged  into  the  tops  of  the  wall  plates.  The  canopy  completely 
obscures  the  first  truss  of  the  hall.  The  final  timbers  of  the  canopy  have  their  lower  ends 
set  into  notches  in  the  faces  of  the  posts  and  portions  of  the  braces  are  cut  away  to  allow 
the  second  timber  at  each  end  to  reach  the  bressumer  without  interruption  (PI.  IV). 

The  east  wall  of  the  hall  is  the  west  wall  of  the  East  Wing.  At  each  side  are  doorways 
giving  access  to  the  ground  floor  rooms  of  the  wing.  The  wall  between  the  doorways 
and  beneath  the  canopy  has  traces  of  painted  decoration  in  red,  white  and  green;  flowers 
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Fig.  8.  Eastern  and  Western  Trusses  of  the  Hall  from  the  west. 
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and  figures  seem  to  be  represented  but  a later  lath  and  plaster  facing  has  removed  most  of 
the  colour.  The  inner  jambs  of  the  above  doorways  each  have  two  mortises  containing 
sawn-off  tenons  (Fig.  3).  These  suggest  that  formerly  side-screens  projected  from  the 
jambs  to  shelter  the  intervening  space  beneath  the  canopy  that  would  have  been  occupied 
by  the  high  table,  the  bottom  of  the  lower  mortises  presumably  being  level  with  the  top 
of  the  dais  (Fig.  9). 


Fig.  9.  Reconstruction  of  the  Eastern  Bay  of  the  Hall,  Canopy,  Sidescreens  and  Window. 

The  roof  timbers  of  the  hall  show  no  trace  of  smoke  blackening  or  the  peg  holes  of  a 
louvre  like  that  found  at  Fletcher  House.1  The  western  bay  now  extends  only  8 ft.  9 ins. 
west  of  the  second  truss;  the  hall  is  closed  off  by  a nineteenth  century  brick  wall  on  a 
stone  foundation.  All  the  bressumers,  wall  plates,  purlins  and  roof  timbers  are  sawn  off 
at  this  wall.  In  the  south  wall  a vertical  stud  remains  below  bressumer  level  at  this  point, 
its  foot  rests  on  the  ground  and  its  eastern  side  has  a pair  of  peg  holes  to  secure  the  cill. 
This  is  likely  to  have  been  the  door  jamb. 

Comparison  with  the  plans  of  fifteenth  to  sixteenth-century  buildings  in  Calder  Dale 
demonstrates  that  the  western  half  of  the  second  bay  of  the  hall  would  have  been  the  site 
of  the  cross  passage  with  doors  in  the  north  and  south  walls.  The  screen  separating  the 
cross  passage  from  the  open  hall  served  as  a fire  back,  the  hearth  probably  on  the  site 
of  the  existing  fireplace,  of  recent  date,  against  the  nineteenth  century  brick  wall.  The 
cleanness  of  the  roof  of  Lees  Hall  suggests  a smoke-hood  above  the  hearth.  The  domestic 
planning  of  cross-passages,  screens,  hearths  and  smoke-hoods,  with  surviving  examples 
in  Calder  Dale,  has  been  discussed  by  Atkinson  and  McDowall  for  Haigh’s  Farm, 
Sowerby  and  High  Bentley,  Shelf2  and  by  Stell  for  Broad  Bottom,  Mytholmroyd.3 

1 T.  G.  Manby,  ‘Fletcher  House,  Almondbury-A  Late  Medieval  Timber  Building  near  Huddersfield’ 
Y.AJ.  xli  (1964),  299. 

2 F.  Atkinson  & R.  W.  McDowall,  ‘Aisled  Houses  in  the  Halifax  Area’,  Ant.  J.  xlvii  (1967),  90-3. 

3 C.  Stell,  ‘Pennine  Houses;  An  Introduction’,  Folk  Life,  3 (1968),  6-7. 
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At  Elland  New  Hall  the  external  doors  into  the  cross  passage  were  protected  by 
projecting  porches  with  penthouse  roofs  built  against  the  sides  of  the  service  cross  wing.1 
The  only  indications  that  similar  porches  may  have  existed  at  Lees  Hall  are  mortices  in 
the  most  westerly  surviving  studs  in  both  north  and  south  walls  (Figs.  6 & 7). 

The  West  Wing 

In  the  H-shaped  house  plan  a service  wing  housing  buttery  and  kitchen  occupied  the 
opposite  end  of  the  hall  from  the  solar  or  family  wing.  At  Lees  Hall  the  service  wing 
would  have  been  the  west  wing.  The  stone-built  seventeenth-century  wing  presumably 
indicates  the  western  limit  of  the  earlier  timber-framed  house.  If  the  western  bay  of  the 
hall  was  the  same  width  as  the  eastern  bay  there  would  still  be  a space  of  18  ft.  left 
between  the  hall  and  the  seventeenth-century  wing.  This  space  is  large  enough  for  a 
cross  wing  of  the  same  character  as  the  surviving  East  Wing.  The  length  of  any  such 
West  Wing  could  be  two  or  three  bays  but  there  is  no  indication  of  its  likely  extent 
(Fig.  2.  2). 

Joints 

The  variety  of  joints  employed  at  Lees  Hall  is  not  as  numerous  as  at  Fletcher  House.2 
The  mortise  and  tenon  was  employed  for  studs,  posts,  rafters,  king-posts,  wall  plates, 
ridges,  bressumers,  tie-beams  and  braces.  The  tenons  of  the  studs  extend  full  width 
but  are  recessed  back  from  both  faces.  The  ends  of  the  tie-beams  are  set  into  the  usual 
dovetail  recesses  on  top  of  wall-plates  to  a depth  of  2 ins.  The  ridges  are  recessed  into 
the  heads  of  the  king-posts  and  held  by  short  tenons  in  the  same  manner  as  Fletcher 
House  and  the  tops  of  the  common  rafters  are  tongued  and  pegged  together  in  the  same 
way  as  Fletcher  House.3  The  only  other  joint  employed  at  Lees  Hall  is  the  half  mortise 
and  tenon  box-joint  used  for  the  western  end  of  the  south  wall-plate  of  the  hall;  at 
Fletcher  House  this  joint  was  used  to  join  the  purlins.  A final  feature  of  note  is  the 
recessing  of  the  ends  of  the  bressumers  into  the  faces  of  the  posts  in  the  East  Wing 
(Figs.  4,  6 & 7);  the  same  feature  is  found  at  Shibden  Hall,4  Elland  New  Hall,5  High 
Bentley  and  Haigh’s  Farm.6 

Later  alterations  and  additions 

In  the  early  seventeenth  century  the  timber-framed  house  was  extensively  remodelled 
and  a new  stone-built  wing  was  constructed  along  the  western  side  of  the  house.  The 
north  wall  of  the  hall  and  the  north  and  east  walls  of  the  East  Wing  and  their  cills  and 
lower  studs  removed  and  replaced  by  stone  walls  (Fig.  2).  The  walling  is  of  large  ashlar 
with  heavy  quoins;  local  sandstone  was  used.  A chimney  stack  was  built  up  against  the 
east  wall  of  the  East  Wing  to  serve  fireplaces  on  both  floors.  Two-light  mullioned 
windows  with  double  chambered  cills  were  included,  two  in  the  north  wall  of  the  East 
Wing,  one  in  the  north  wall  of  the  penthouse  and  two  in  the  north  wall  of  the  hall.  Direct 
access  between  the  hall  and  the  upper  room  of  the  East  Wing  was  provided  by  cutting 
away  the  bressumer  and  studding  in  the  north  wall  of  the  hall.  The  staircase  inserted 
into  the  penthouse  remains  in  a mutilated  condition ; it  has  turned  balusters  and  a moulded 
rail.  The  first  floor  of  the  East  Wing  was  extensively  remodelled  into  a very  impressive 
apartment;  a new  floor  appears  to  have  been  installed,  the  walls  were  lined  with  oak 
panelling,  a fireplace  had  an  elaborately  carved  wooden  overmantle  with  the  arms  of 
Nettleton  and  Drake.7  Unfortunately  the  fireplace  and  panelling  from  this  room  and 
the  stone-built  West  Wing  were  removed  to  the  U.S.A.  in  the  late  1930’s.  A plaster 
ceiling  was  inserted  into  the  room  also;  to  gain  headroom  the  underside  of  the  tie-beam 


1 Walton,  op.  cit.  59,  Fig.  26. 

2 Manby,  op.  cit.  300,  Fig.  5. 

3 Ibid.,  Figs.  4 & 5. 

4 T.  F.  Ford,  ‘Some  Buildings  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  the  Parish  of  Halifax’,  Trans.  Thoresby  Soc. 
xxvii  (1923),  16-19;  R.  Innes,  Shibden  Hall  (1953). 

5 Walton,  op.  cit.  59,  Fig.  26,  PI.  5. 

6 Atkinson  & McDowall,  op.  cit . Fig.  4. 

7 Ambler,  op.  cit.  PI.  8:  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  Senior  for  identifying  these  arms. 


Plate  VII. 

Lees  Hall:  Frieze;  tie-beam  on  left. 


Plate  VIII. 

Lees  Hall : Position  of  internal  porch  over  door 


Plate  IX. 

Lees  Hall:  Seventeenth-century  West  Wing. 


Plate  X. 

West  Wing;  First  Floor  interior,  north  end 
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was  cut  away  for  half  its  thickness  (Fig.  7).  The  elaborate  decorative  plasterwork  of  the 
ceiling  still  remains;  around  the  room  is  a frieze  of  beasts,  trees  and  exotic  fruit;  the  hat 
ceiling  is  divided  into  lozenge  and  square  panels  containing  leaves,  flowers  and  fleur-de- 
lis  (PI.  VII).  Above  the  doorway  in  the  northwest  corner  a projecting  block  with  moulded 
sides  indicates  the  position  of  an  internal  porch  of  panelling  that  had  screened  the  head 
of  the  stairs  (PI.  VIII). 

The  most  extensive  feature  of  the  early  seventeenth-century  building  programme  was 
the  construction  of  a new  wing  immediately  west  of  the  timber-framed  house.  The  Wing 
is  built  of  dressed  stone  with  large  quoins  at  the  corners,  59  ft.  long  and  19  ft.  6 ins.  wide 
externally.  Only  the  northern  and  western  walls  remain.  The  southern  wall  is  of  nine- 
teenth-century construction  and  the  eastern  one  is  an  integral  part  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  extension  constructed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  wing.  It  is  likely  that  some  of  the 
east  wall  was  timber-framed  and  had  to  be  replaced  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  roof 
trusses  of  this  stone-built  wing  could  be  seen  to  be  king-posts.  The  wing  has  two  storeys, 
gabled  at  the  northern  and  southern  ends  and  a single  gable  with  mu  1 lion  and  transomed 
window  breaks  the  roof  line  on  the  western  side  (PI.  IX).  The  windows  have  double- 
chamfered  jambs  and  drip  mouldings  over  them,  a small  doorway  with  double-chamfered 
jambs  and  a triangular  lintel  remains  in  the  western  wall.  Massive  external  chimney 
stacks  project  from  the  centres  of  the  northern  and  western  walls;  the  top  of  the  latter  is 
crowned  by  a stack  of  diamond  plan  with  a moulded  cornice. 

Internally  the  wing  is  56  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  8 ins.  wide,  without  any  permanent  internal 
partitions.  The  first  floor  was  divided  by  panelling,  now  removed.  The  extent  of  some 
of  the  rooms  can  be  recognised  by  the  moulded  ceiling  freizes  of  animals,  the  same 
patterns  in  the  East  Wing  (PI.  X).  The  first  floor  has  two  fireplaces,  one  at  the  northern 
end  and  the  other  in  the  centre  of  the  west  wall;  both  have  triangular  lintels.  On  the 
ground  floor  most  of  the  north  wall  is  taken  up  by  a massive  fireplace  (now  bricked  up), 
with  a massive  triangular  lintel.  No  partitions  remain  in  the  ground  floor  room  now  that 
nineteenth-century  brick  walls  have  been  removed.  The  whole  arrangement  suggests 
that  the  first  floor  rooms  were  used  as  family  rooms  and  were  entered  from  a former 
timber-framed  West  Wing.  The  ground  floor  must  have  been  used  as  kitchen  and 
domestic  offices,  again  with  access  from  the  older  house. 

The  general  features  of  the  plaster  decorations  and  the  stone  work  suggest  an  early 
seventeenth-century  date  for  this  remodelling  and  enlargement  of  Lees  Hall.  An 
indication  of  the  date  of  these  works  is  provided  by  the  arms  of  Nettleton  and  Drake 
above  the  fireplace  in  the  East  Wing.  No  marriage  between  the  two  families  can  be 
traced,  but  Edward  Nettleton  (< d . 1612)  had  a second  wife  whose  surname  is  not  recorded 
and  this  may  be  the  connection  recorded  by  the  arms.  The  covenant  made  by  Edward 
Nettleton  in  1593  had  a Michael  Drake  amongst  the  witnesses  and  this  suggests  there 
was  a relationship  between  the  families.  If  this  is  a correct  interpretation  of  the  arms 
the  building  work  must  have  been  undertaken  before  Edward’s  death  in  1612. 

In  the  mid-nineteenth  century  the  stone-built  West  Wing  was  converted  into  three 
tenements  and  an  extension  built  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  nineteenth-century  wing. 

Discussion 

According  to  Ambler  Lees  Hall  was  built  by  Robert  Nettleton  about  1530,  but  he 
does  not  provide  any  authority  for  this  statement.1  Walton  described  the  structure  as 
an  H-plan  house,  the  west  wing  of  which  had  long  since  been  demolished.2  However,  he 
regarded  the  East  Wing  as  representing  the  original  house  and  the  hall  as  being  an 
addition  made  by  Robert  Nettleton  in  1530,  along  with  the  plaster  work  and  panelling. 
The  hall  canopy  was  interpreted  by  Walton  as  ‘a  semi-vaulted  ceiling’  of  an  entrance 
passage. 

If  Lees  Hall  is  interpreted  as  the  remains  of  an  H-plan  house  it  would  represent  a type 
of  house  planning  favoured  in  Calder  Dale,  and  the  Pennines  generally,  in  the  fifteenth 

1 Ambler,  50. 

2 Walton,  op.  cit.  56. 
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and  sixteenth  centuries  with  later  developments  using  stone  in  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries.1  The  houses  of  this  type  were  the  homes  of  the  smaller  landowning 
families,  the  same  class  as  the  Nettletons.  These  houses  all  have  a central  open  hall  of 
two  bays  and  at  each  end  are  two-storey  cross-wings  of  two  bays.  One  wing  held  the 
family  rooms  and  the  other  contained  the  service  rooms  of  buttery,  pantry  and  later 
kitchen.  The  arrangements  of  the  western  end  of  Lees  Hall  could  be  interpreted  as  a hall 
of  two  fu  ll  bays,  the  western  half  of  the  western  bay  being  the  site  of  the  hearth  and  cross 
passage.  West  of  this  a cross  wing  of  similar  size  to  the  East  Wing  could  be  postulated 
to  fill  the  available  space  (Fig.  2.2).  Comparative  buildings  closely  resembling  Lees  Hall 
in  scale,  style  and  features  are  Shibden  Hall,  Halifax2  and  Elland  New  Hall.3 

There  are,  however,  alternative  explanations  of  the  features  of  Lees  Hall  that  might 
be  considered.  One  would  be  to  suggest  that  the  West  Wing  depicted  on  the  1637 
Thornhill  estate  plan  is  the  surviving  stone-built  wing,  then  recently  erected.  The  second 
alternative  would  be  to  suggest  that  the  stone-built  wing  enclosed  an  original  timber- 
framed West  Wing,  the  early  seventeenth-century  stone  walls  on  the  western  and 
northern  sides  replacing  timbered  walls.  The  first  alternative  would  result  in  the  original 
house  being  seen  as  a T-shaped  structure,  with  the  service  rooms  in  the  westerly  bay, 
the  same  width  as  the  hall  (Fig.  2.  3),  like  High  Bentley,  Shelf,  9J  miles  northwest  of 
Lees  Hall.  Superficially  High  Bentley  seems  to  resemble  the  surviving  structure  of 
Lees  Hall  in  planning  and  details  of  layout,  but  High  Bentley  was  an  adaptation  of  a 
four-bay  rectangular  house  with  aisle.  Most  of  the  fourth  bay  had  been  cut  away  and 
a two-storey  cross  wing  inserted,  a feature  attributed  to  the  fifteenth  century.4  The  first 
bay  of  the  original  High  Bentley  house  was  two-storeyed  and  it  remained  as  the  service 
bay  and  was  not  replaced  by  a cross  wing.  Lees  Hall  is  clearly  not  an  adaptation  of  this 
sort  as  the  eastern  faces  of  the  eastern  truss  show  no  mortices  for  cills  and  bressumers 
that  could  indicate  the  hall  had  been  reduced  to  permit  the  building  of  the  East  Wing. 
The  problem  of  driving  the  pegs  into  the  wall-plate  rather  shows  that  the  Wing  was 
erected  before  the  hall  truss  was  put  into  position. 

The  second  alternative  is  more  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove.  If  the  stone-built  wing 
was  a walling-round  of  a timber-framed  West  Wing  it  would  be  necessary  to  postulate 
a third  bay  for  the  hall,  a large  bay  of  1 8 ft.  long.  Such  a three-bay  hall  would  be  without 
local  parallel;  the  only  third  bays  are  very  small  affairs.  At  Woodsome  Hall  near 
Huddersfield,  an  H-shaped  timber-framed  building  enclosed  by  stone  walls  in  the  late 
sixteenth  century,  the  hall  has  two  bays  of  12  ft.  4 ins.  between  the  posts  and  the  third  bay 
is  only  4 ft.  4 ins.  The  hall  at  Woodsome  is  25  ft.  6 ins.  wide  from  wall-plate  to  wall-plate 
and  there  is  an  aisle  on  the  southern  side.  The  small  western  bay  must  have  been  intended 
to  house  a canopy.  A further  feature  without  parallel  would  be  a West  Wing  of  the  length 
of  the  stone-built  wing  at  Lees  Hall.  A timber-framed  cross  wing  of  59  ft.  would  require 
three  very  large  bays  or  four  short  bays ; the  longest  cross  wing  recorded  is  much  shorter 
than  this.  The  timber-framed  west  wing  - family  wing  of  Woodsome  has  three  bays  of 
15  ft.  6 ins.  between  the  posts  and  22  ft.  wall-plate  to  wall-plate.5  These  two  alternative 
interpretations  for  Lees  Hall  advanced  above  cannot  be  supported  by  local  parallel. 

The  date  of  Lees  Hall  may  be  determined  to  some  extent  by  comparison  with  other 
buildings  in  Calder  Dale.  The  king-post  roof  trusses  of  Lees  Hall  belong  to  the  traditional 
roof  type  of  West  Yorkshire  and  the  Pennine  area  whose  development  from  the  fifteenth 
to  early  nineteenth  century  has  been  studied.6  The  diagnostic  features  of  Lees  Hall  are 
the  expanded  heads  of  the  king-posts,  the  square-set  ridge  pieces,  the  curved  braces  and 
struts  and  the  expanded  heads  of  the  posts.  All  these  features  closely  compare  with 


1 Stell,  op.  cit.  9-14. 

2 Ford,  op.  cit.  18.  The  south  wall  was  originally  north  of  the  present  wall,  erected  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century,  which  gives  the  house  a rectangular  plan. 

3 Walton,  op.  cit.  Fig.  26. 

4 Atkinson  & McDowall,  op.  cit.  85. 

5 Ambler,  op.  cit.  59,  PI.  XVIII  & LXIII. 

6 Manby,  op.  cit.  303;  Atkinson  & McDowall,  op.  cit.  93-4. 
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Fletcher  House,1  Elland  New  Hall,  Shibden  Hall,  Bay  Hall2  and  the  Shepherd’s  Arms, 
Horbury.  A variety  of  evidence  places  the  erection  of  these  houses  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  All  of  them  have  the  additional  features  of  broad  studding  in  their  walls  and 
diagonal  studding  in  the  gables  running  parallel  with  the  rafters.  The  curved  studs  on 
each  side  of  the  first  floor  windows  of  Lees  Hall  are  without  local  parallel ; their  places 
are  taken  by  straight  diagonal  studs  at  Elland  New  Hall  and  Shibden  Hall.  A further 
close  link  between  these  buildings  is  the  recessing  of  the  cross  bressumers  into  the  faces 
of  the  posts.  This  is  a typologically  early  feature  of  local  timber-framed  buildings  as  it 
does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  sixteenth-century  buildings.  Also  the  early  date  is  supported 
by  its  occurrence  at  High  Bentley,3  Haigh’s  Farm,  Sowerby4  and  Broadbottom,  Mytholm- 
royd.5  These  three  buildings  are  aisled  halls  of  rectangular  plan  and  are  attributed 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  The  change  in  housing  fashions  that  resulted  in  the  cross-wing 
house  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  seen  in  the  insertion  of  a cross-wing  in  place  of  the 
western  bay  at  High  Bentley.  The  separate  framing  of  the  hall  and  cross-wing  at  Lees 
Hall  suggests  the  house  is  early  in  the  development  of  the  cross-winged  house  plan, 
before  the  wrights  had  developed  a system  for  framing  the  house  as  a single  structure. 

The  same  features  of  Lees  Hall  require  further  comment,  especially  the  canopy  and 
the  arrangements  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall.  The  canopy  is  the  most  complete  in  the 
district.  A mutilated  example  remains  at  Broadbottom;  it  springs  from  a moulded  and 
embattled  beam  set  on  the  wall  above  the  bressumer  but,  like  Lees  Hall,  a separate  beam 
crosses  the  hall  to  support  the  top  of  this  canopy.  The  doors  on  each  side  of  the  dais  at 
Broadbottom  are  situated  in  the  aisles.6  A similar  moulded  and  embattled  rail  remain 
at  High  Bentley  on  the  wall  of  the  cross-wing  and  a 4 ft.  space  was  left  for  a canopy 
whose  upper  end  would  have  rested  on  the  tie-beam  of  a truss.7  The  same  arrangement 
would  account  for  the  short  4 ft.  4 ins.  western  bay  of  Woodsome  Hall.  Traces  of  a 
canopy  seating  also  remain  in  Elland  New  Hall.8  The  pair  of  doorways  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  were  noted  at  the  Shepherd’s  Arms,  Horbury.  This  was  an  H-shaped  timber-framed 
building  whose  interior  was  gutted  during  modernisation  in  1965.  The  western  wall  of 
the  hall,  with  the  pair  of  doorways,  bore  painted  decoration  on  the  studs  and  intervening 
filling.  At  this  house  and  at  Woodsome  Hall,  Elland  New  Hall,  Shibden  Hall,  Haigh’s 
Farm,  High  Bentley  and  Broadbottom  the  family  wing  was  at  the  west  of  the  hall. 

Lees  Hall  would  appear  to  date  to  the  early  fifteenth  century.  The  close  parallels 
between  this  house  and  Shibden  Hall,  whose  construction  is  dated  to  sometime  before 
1420,  suggests  a similar  date.  This  would  accord  with  the  Nettletons  building  themselves 
a new  house  when  they  arrived  at  Thornhill.  It  is  unlikely  that  a house  of  any  size 
existed  here  before  their  arrival;  on  available  evidence  the  previous  occupiers  of 
Thornhill  Lees  were  small  peasant  holders.  The  family  of  Nettleton  were  rising  in  status, 
with  lands  and  rents,  and  they  would  require  housing  on  a scale  like  that  of  families  of 
similar  standing,  like  the  Kayes  of  Woodsome  Hall,  the  junior  branch  of  the  Saviles  of 
Elland  New  Hall  and  the  Otis  family  of  Shibden  Hall. 

It  is  therefore  likely  that  the  builder  of  Lees  Hall  was  the  William  Nettleton  who 
granted  his  vacant  Gledholt  property  to  William  and  Joan  Schahe  (Shaw).  His  acquisition 
and  move  to  Thornhill  must  have  been  immediately  prior  to  this  grant  of  1412. 
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THE  1377  POLL  TAX  RETURN  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  YORK1 

Edited  by  Jennifer  I.  Leggett 

Introduction 

The  1377  Poll  Tax  was  a levy  per  head  of  the  lay  population,  and  each  person  over  the 
age  of  fourteen  was  to  pay  one  groat  irrespective  of  income  and  property  holding.2  By 
contrast,  prior  to  1334  lay  subsidies  had  been  estimated  taxes  of  or  -2-0-  of  the  value  of 
personal  property,3  and  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  corruption  the  collection  of  taxes  in  1334 
had  been  supervised  by  an  exchequer  clerk  or  an  ecclesiastic.4  Direct  assessment  was  set 
aside  in  favour  of  a collusive  agreement  as  to  a fixed  amount,  payable  locally,  and 
subsequent  parliaments  granted  subsidies  on  that  understanding.  The  1377  tax  was 
therefore  an  innovation,  and  differed  from  the  subsequent  Poll  Tax  of  1 38 15  in  that  it  was 
levied  at  the  granted  rate  whereas  the  1381  tax  was  to  be  no  more  than  20s  for  each  man 
and  his  wife,  and  no  less  than  4 d each,  when  collected,  although  the  tax  was  granted  at 
the  rate  of  Is  per  person.6 

Charles  Oman  has  estimated  that  only  two-thirds  of  those  who  contributed  in  1377 
made  any  contribution  in  1381 7 and  although  a very  accurate  comparison  is  impossible 
in  York,8  an  estimate  suggests  that  there  was  a decline  in  the  number  of  contributors  of 
about  two-fifths.9  Unfortunately  a detailed  comparison  is  only  possible  between  three 
of  the  York  parishes  with  extant  returns  for  1377  and  1381.  These  are  St.  Sampson, 
St.  Martin’s  Coneystreet,  and  St.  Saviour,  and  they  probably  contained  a greater  density 
of  households  than  did  other  less  centrally  placed  parishes.  The  comparison  reveals  a 
decrease  of  at  least  35  % in  each  parish10  which  includes  a specific  decrease  in  the  number 
of  householders  of  at  least  29%, 11 12  and  of  servants  of  at  least  56%. 12  It  may  have  been  in 
anticipation  of  widescale  evasion  that  the  principle  of  maximum  and  minimum  imposts 
was  introduced  in  1381,  to  ensure  a reasonable  income.  In  that  the  1381  levy  produced, 
from  the  three  parishes,  almost  double  the  income  gained  from  the  1377  tax,  from 


1 E 179/217/13  in  the  Public  Record  Office;  crown  copyright  material  reproduced  by  permission  of  the 
Controller  of  her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  My  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Edward  Miller  for  bringing 
this  document  to  my  attention,  and  for  his  assistance  in  its  preparation:  and  to  the  Marc  Fitch  Fund 
for  its  contribution  towards  printing  costs. 

2 Rotuli  Parliamentorum  (Rec.  Com.),  ii,  364a. 

3 J.  F.  Willard  and  FI.  C.  Johnson  ‘Surrey  Taxation  Returns’,  Surrey  Record  Society,  xi  (1932),  pp. 
vii-x,  contains  a brief  discussion  on  the  nature  of  property. 

4 C.P.R.,  1334-8,  pp.  38-40. 

5 E 179/217/16  in  the  Public  Record  Office;  ‘The  1381  Poll  Tax  Return  for  the  City  of  York’,  ed.  J.  N. 
Bartlett,  Trans.  E.  Riding  Antiq.  Soc.,  xxx,  not  yet  published,  but  an  offprint  is  inserted  in  Dr.  Bartlett’s 
unpublished  University  of  London  thesis,  1958. 

6 Rot.  Pari.  (Rec.  Com.),  iii,  90a. 

7 C.  Oman,  The  Great  Revolt  (1906),  27. 

8 There  is  no  total  recorded  for  the  whole  of  York  for  1381  as  in  1377.  Also  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  percentage  of  the  return  which  is  legible,  as  a percentage  of  an  already  incomplete  return. 

9 The  total  contributors  for  York  in  1377  numbered  7,247  and  an  estimated  total  for  1381  is  4,015, 
J.  C.  Russell,  British  Medieval  Population  (1948),  142. 

10  Of  the  total  number  of  persons  listed  in  1381,  those  in 

St.  Sampson’s  constitute  52%  of  those  listed  in  1377. 

St.  Martin’s  „ 65%  „ „ 

St.  Saviour’s  „ 62%  „ „ 

1 1 Of  the  total  number  of  household  heads  listed  in  1381  in 

St.  Sampson’s  constitute  45%  of  those  listed  in  1377. 

St.  Martin’s  „ 71%  „ „ 

St.  Saviour’s  „ 43  % „ „ 

1 2 The  total  number  of  servants  listed  in  1381  in 

St.  Sampson’s  constitute  16%  of  those  listed  in  1377. 

St.  Martin’s  „ 36%  „ „ 

St.  Saviour’s  „ 44%  „ „ 
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approximately  50%  of  the  1377  population,  then  the  tax  as  levied  was  fairly  successful. 
If  the  levy  had  been  conducted  at  the  official  rate  of  Is  per  head  however,  then  the  total 
collected  would  have  been  triple  that  of  1377. 

As  a poll  tax  the  1377  tax  is  of  interest  to  the  demographer,  and  it  does  provide  an 
accurate  total  of  the  population  of  the  city  of  York,  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  such 
a tax  and  should  be  used  with  caution.  All  demography  before  the  first  official  statistics 
must  be  based  on  material  recorded  by  men  who  did  not  have  the  demographers’  purpose 
in  mind,  and  we  must  beware  of  over-taxing  what  little  evidence  is  available.  The  detailed 
analytical  techniques  which  are  being  developed  from  and  applied  to,  complete  parish 
and  census  returns1  are  of  great  interest  to  all  students,  but  unfortunately  not  all  extant 
material  will  tolerate  such  treatment.  If  sufficiently  full  information  is  available  then 
reasonably  accurate  estimates  of  rates  of  growth,  age-specific  mortality  and  the  size  of 
extended  families  can  be  made.  The  situation  confronting  the  medieval  demographer  is 
very  different.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  more  than  general  population  trends  and  approx- 
imate population  totals  for  the  fourteenth  century,  and  fortunate  indeed  is  the  researcher 
who  discovers  a sufficiently  comprehensive  and  lengthy  series  of  records  which  may 
enable  him  to  calculate  localised  life  expectancy,  and  accurate  rates  of  growth. 

There  are  some  obvious  difficulties  which  arise  over  the  1377  return  which  may 
usefully  be  noted.  The  group  represented  by  the  householder  was  probably  the  nuclear 
family  which,  as  well  as  servants,  may  have  contained  unmarried  brothers,  sisters,  aunts, 
uncles,  grandparents,  and  the  ever  present  consanguineous .2  The  number  of  servants  in 
such  groups  was  recorded,  but  we  have  no  means  to  discover  if  those  servants  were 
married.3  A related  problem  is  that  of  estimating  the  percentage  of  the  total  population 
which  was  comprised  of  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen.  Also,  as  the  see  of  the 
Archbishop,  York  contained  an  indeterminate  number  of  clerics,4  and  this  further 
complicates  the  use  of  a multiplier  to  calculate  the  total  population.5 

The  Freemen’s  Roll  of  York6  has  also  been  used  to  estimate  population  totals,  by 
combining  the  numbers  of  freemen  enrolled  in  each  year  with  an  average  life  expectancy 
rate,  to  calculate  how  many  freemen  were  alive  in  any  one  year  as  a constant  percentage 
of  the  total  population.  Even  if  we  ignore  the  progressive  effect  of  a number  of  in- 
calculable and  variable  factors,  this  is  a most  unsatisfactory  technique.  We  cannot 
guarantee  a constant  ratio  between  the  size  of  the  population  and  the  entry  rate  in  the 
Freemen’s  Roll,  because  although  the  entry  rate  may  reflect  the  movement  of  skilled  men 
in  and  out  of  the  city,  it  may  obscure  increased  efficiency  in  some  trades.  This  would 
mean  of  course  that  the  economic  life  of  the  city  could  rely  on  a proportionately  smaller 
group  of  craftsmen,  as  the  city  expanded  and  grew,  or  that  numbers  of  skilled  men  might 
on  occasion  be  unresponsive  to  a decreasing  demand  from  a shrinking  population.7 

An  attempt  to  identify  the  householders  listed  in  the  returns  of  1377  and  1381  has 
revealed  an  interesting  disparity  between  the  number  of  people  named  in  each  of  these 


1 E.  A.  Wrigley,  ed.,  An  Introduction  to  English  Historical  Demography  (1966),  for  a discussion  of  these 
techniques. 

2 Cf.  G.  C.  Homans,  English  Villagers  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  (1941),  209-12. 

3 In  the  1377  return  for  Kingston-upon-Hull,  P.R.O.,  E 179/206/45,  a Walter  Frost  living  in  Hullstreet, 
paid  tax  for  himself  and  his  wife,  and  for  ten  servants,  one  of  whom,  a Ralph  Crust,  was  married.  Frost 
paid  tax  for  Crust’s  wife  also. 

4 Russell  estimates  that  the  clergy  constitute  1.5%  of  the  total  population  of  York.  The  only  figures 
he  gives  apply  to  York  and  the  West  Riding  together,  and  for  1377  the  clergy  living  in  those  areas 
numbered  3,271.  British  Medieval  Population,  23. 

5 For  a discussion  of  the  multiplier  technique  in  general  and  with  particular  reference  to  its  application 
to  Poll  Tax  returns,  ibid.,  pp.  23-4.  Also  H.  E.  Hallam,  ‘Some  Thirteenth  Century  Censuses’,  Economic 
History  Review,  2nd  ser.  x (1958);  J.  Krause,  ‘The  Medieval  Household:  Large  or  Small?’,  ibid,  ix  (1957). 

6 Register  of  the  Freemen  of  the  City  of  York , i (Surtees  Soc.  xcvi,  1897). 

7 The  ordinances  of  the  craft  gilds  in  York  reflect  a natural  antipathy  toward  ‘foreign’  immigrants, 

and  to  some  extent  obstructed  the  flow  of  labour  into  the  city.  York  Memorandum  Book  (2  vols.  Surtees 
Soc.  cxx,  cxxv,  191 1-1 5),  ii,  207, 209.  Afterwards  cited  as  M.B.  In  slump  conditions  the  craft  gilds  became 
more  protective  towards  their  members.  E.  Miller,  ‘Medieval  York’,  Victoria  County  History , The  City 
of  York  (1961),  94.  ' ’ ’ 
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returns  who  were  also  listed  in  the  Freemen’s  Roll.  Of  those  listed  in  1377,  the  maximum 
which  can  be  identified  in  the  Freemen’s  Roll  is  54  %.1  This  is  a generous  estimate  in  that 
it  includes  several  multiple  identifications  for  individuals  which  may  not  be  correct,2 
but  which  have  been  counted  as  a single  recognition.  The  equivalent  figures  for  the  1381 
return  are  higher,  and  the  maximum  which  can  be  identified  in  the  Freemen’s  Roll  is 
75  %3  of  the  total  names  listed  in  the  return.  Dr.  Bartlett  has  estimated  that  22%  of  the 
population  of  York  at  any  one  time  were  freemen,4  and  used  that  percentage  to  calculate 
the  total  population  from  annual  enrolled  entries  of  freemen.  The  discrepancy  between 
the  54%  freemen  in  1377,  and  the  75%  in  1381,  could  be  partly  explained  by  tax  evasion 
in  1381  by  those  unfree  household  heads  who  paid  the  lower  tax  in  1377.  The  figures 
suggest  that  Dr.  Bartlett  may  have  been  over-cautious  in  his  estimate  of  the  proportion 
of  freemen  in  the  city,  and  certainly  demonstrates  the  fluctuations  possible  between  the 
numbers  of  freemen  alive  in  any  one  year.  The  existence  of  several  liberties  in  York  such 
as  those  of  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital,  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  castle,  where  craftsmen  could  practise  without  being  made  free  of  the  city,5 
further  complicates  the  use  of  a fixed  percentage  of  freemen. 

It  is  apparent  that  at  least  in  the  four  central  parishes,  only  half  the  householders  were 
enrolled  freemen,  and  in  a city  such  as  York,  with  a thriving  cloth  manufacturing 
industry,6  one  concludes  that  an  unexpectedly  large  number  of  men  were  employed  as 
unskilled  workers,  apprentices,7  or  practised  as  master  craftsmen  illegally.8  Craft  gilds 
recognised  the  possibility  of  enrolment  evasion  and  legislated  against  the  employment  of 
unfranchised  workers.9 

As  has  been  suggested,  early  poll  tax  returns  should  only  be  consulted  as  demographic 
sources  if  their  limitations  are  recognised.  When  they  are  used  with  reasonable  reference 
to  other  contemporary  sources,  separate  and  sometimes  contradictory  conclusions10  can 
be  contrasted  and  more  fully  understood  within  a wider  context  than  that  of  a single 
document.  In  York  there  are  several  groups  of  records  which  separately  indicate  a 
general  increase  in  the  population  of  the  city  during  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,11  but  none  of  them,  either  separately  or  in  combination,  do  more  than  suggest  a 
very  approximate  figure  for  the  total  population  of  York,  or  for  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
city. 


1 In  the  parish  of  St.  Sampson  43  % of  the  household  heads  were  enrolled. 

„ St.  Saviour  38%  „ „ 

„ St.  Martin  54%  „ „ 

„ St.  Helen  49%  „ „ 

2 E.g.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Sampson’s  return  for  1377,  a John  of  Kirkham  is  listed,  and  a man  of  this 
name  was  enrolled  as  a freeman  in  1349  as  a potter,  and  in  1366  as  a taverner.  In  the  same  parish  return 
a John  of  Haxby  is  listed,  and  was  enrolled  in  1354  as  a nailer,  and  in  1 372  as  a draper.  In  cases  like  these 
an  identification  is  considered  to  have  been  made. 

3 In  the  parish  of  St.  Sampson  58%  of  the  household  heads  were  enrolled. 

„ St.  Saviour  75%  „ „ 

„ St.  Martin  60%  „ „ 

„ St.  Helen  39  % 

4 Dr.  J.  N.  Bartlett’s  unpublished  University  of  London  thesis  ‘The  Economy  of  York  in  the  Later 
Middle  Ages’  (1958),  Chapter  1. 

3 E.  Gordon  Duff,  English  Provincial  Printers,  Stationers,  and  Bookbinders  to  1557,  lecture  IT,  27. 

6 E.  Miller,  ‘Medieval  York’,  op.  cit.,  88. 

7 Apprentices  were  not  registered  in  the  Freemen’s  Roll  until  7HVIII. 

8 Eight  out  of  fifty  weavers  listed  in  the  1394-5  aulnager’s  account  for  York  (Exch.  K.R.  Acts.  345/16, 
18,  19,  RII),  were  not  enrolled. 

9 M.B.,  i.  78,  181;  ii.  211.  In  1428  the  cappers  ordained  that  no  work  be  given  to  persons  living  in 
St.  Marygate  or  St.  Leonard’s,  or  any  other  place  where  the  gild  has  no  power  to  control  them. 
M.B.,  ii.  285. 

1 0 The  instances  of  declining  numbers  of  taxpayers  and  a general  increase  in  population,  are  numerous. 
See  for  example  E.  A.  Fuller,  Trans.  Bristol  and  Gloucester  Arch.  Soc.,  xix  (1894-5),  pp.  203-4. 

1 1 For  example  the  rent  roll  of  the  Vicars’  Choral  of  York,  in  the  library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
York  Minster,  reveals  that  their  gross  half  yearly  income  increases  from  £34  from  93  tenements  in  1321, 
to  £61  from  183  tenements  in  1371,  and  to  an  income  of  £70  from  183  tenements  in  1378.  These  figures 
and  a discussion  of  other  corroborative  sources  can  be  found  in  Chapter  V of  Dr.  Bartlett’s  thesis, 
op.  cit. 
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THE  MANUSCRIPT 

The  1377  return  for  the  city  of  York  is  contained  in  six  rotulets.  Contributors'  names  are  listed  in  a single 
column  on  both  sides  of  the  membrane,  except  on  rotulet  6 of  which  only  the  recto  was  used.  Each  line 
contains  the  name  of  the  householder,  his  wife,  and  the  number  of  servants  being  assessed, 1 and  it  is  assumed 
that  everyone  included  in  the  group  assessment  was  a member  of  the  same  household,  although  several 
families  may  have  occupied  the  same  premises.  The  arrangement  of  the  return  in  the  manuscript  has  been 
reproduced;  the  persons  in  any  one  group  being  recorded  in  a single  line,  with  the  total  tax  paid  recorded  in 
a separate  column  opposite.  All  contractions  have  been  retained,  including  those  of  proper  names,  except  in 
a few  cases  where  central  contractions  of‘er  and  ‘um’  have  been  expanded.  In  the  original  return  each  entry 
varies  arbitrarily  between  two  forms;  ‘Rob.  de  Burton  uxe.  p.  2s.  eiusdem ’ or  ‘Rob.  de  Burton  p.  uxe.  2s. 
eiusdem'.  At  no  risk  of  impairing  the  significance  of  each  entry,  and  for  greater  ease,  the  latter  form  has  been 
used  throughout  the  transcript.  English  translations  have  been  given  where  required. 

Of  a possible  19  York  parishes  which  were  taxed  in  1377  the  titles  of  only  9 are  extant, 2 7 of  the  central 
parishes,  St.  Sampson,  St.  Saviour,  St.  Martin  Coney  street.  All  Saints  Pavement,  St.  Cross,  St.  Helen 
Stonegate , St.  Denis  Walmegate,  and  two  parishes  in  the  suburbs,  St.  Olave  with  St.  Giles.  The  entire  extant 
return  has  been  transcribed,  although  the  totals  for  only  6 parishes  can  be  positively  identified. 3 The  return 
for  All  Saints  Pavement  is  not  complete  but  the  parish  total  is  recorded  under  a continuation  title  at  the  head 
of  rotulet  4 r.  At  the  top  right  hand  corner  of  each  membrane  are  numbers  which  appear  to  be  in  the  same 
hand  as  the  return,  and  they  have  been  noted  below 4 because  they  have  been  used  to  confirm  the  continuity 
of  some  of  the  rotulets  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  tied  together . 5 Omission  due  to  damage  and 
fading  have  been  indicated  and  a suggested  reading  given  in  square  brackets. 

The  return  contains  no  indication  as  to  the  occupation  of  householders  and  therefore  where  possible,  some 
occupations  derived  from  the  Freemen’s  Roll  of  York , 6 7 have  been  included  with  entry  dates.  A surname 
derived  from  a particular  craft  is  an  unsatisfactory  guide,  where  there  is  no  other  indication  of  occupation, 
and  any  statistics  based  upon  such  an  identification  may  be  seriously  misleading,  since  craft  names  do 
frequently  occur  belonging  to  men  who  practise  some  other  trade. 1 No  useful  table  of  trade  distribution  can 
be  compiled  from  the  1377 8 return,  although  concentrations  of  certain  trades  appear  in  the  return,  such  as 
cooks  in  St.  Martin’s  Coneystreet,  and  butchers  in  All  Saints  Pavement.  Occupations  of  those  heads  of 
household  who  were  taxed  in  1381  are  included  in  parentheses  in  the  last  column. 


Taxpayer 

Household 

Freemen’s  Roll 

1381  return 

identification 

identification 

rotulet  1 r. 

Parish  of  St.  Sampson 

John  de  Staynaly 

P- 

4 servs. 

16  d 

(girdler) 

Rob.  Smyth 

p.  ux. 

6s 

2s 

8 d 

John  de  Cay  ton 

p.  ux. 

2s 

1 6d 

(tapiter) 

Henry  Tailor 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

Matilda  de  Shirburn 

p.  ux.9 

Is 

12  d 

Alan  Ffrishe 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

tailor  1365 

(tailor) 

Hugh  de  Chartres 1 0 

p.  ux. 

5s 

2s 

4 d 

tailor  1358 

(tailor) 

Simon  de  Waghen 1 1 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

mercer  1353 

(tailor) 

Alice  de  Calton 

p. 

3 s 

16  d 

Rob.  de  Rushton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will,  de  Ffoulford 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

webster  1377 

(serv.  of  John 
Barden) 

Ric.  Waterleder 

4 d 

1 One  exception  is  the  listing  of  Henry,  servant  of  Laurence  Dykson,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints, 
Pavement,  rot.  4 r. 

2 The  totals  for  the  whole  return  are  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  return. 

3 The  identified  titles  are  those  of  St.  Sampson,  St.  Martin  Coneystreet,  All  Saints  Pavement,  and  St. 
Olave  with  St.  Giles. 

4 Rotulet  1 is  numbered  viii;  rot.  2 is  ix;  rot.  3 is  x;  rot.  4 is  iv;  rot.  5 is  xiii;  rot.  6 is  xix. 

5 Rotulet  4 has  been  tied  in  with  the  dorse  uppermost. 

6 The  occupation  of  one  householder  has  been  given;  that  of  John  Snayth,  pinner.  See  below,  p.  142. 

7 York  Freemen,  271,  Peter  Mason,  blacksmith;  John  Wright,  glover. 

8 Cf.  ‘The  1381  Poll  Tax’  which  contains  a third  column  of  occupations  recorded  for  some  household 
heads. 

9 Sic.  uxor,  uxoris  - literally  a ‘spouse’,  commonly  female,  and  may  here  refer  to  a housekeeper  or 
husband. 

1 0 He  died  in  1401  (Probate  Register  of  Wills  in  the  Borthwick  Institute,  York,  iii,  f.  72),  and  held  office 
as  a constable  of  the  walls  ( M.B. , ii.  153),  and  was  a taxor  in  1388  and  1392  ( C.F.R. , x.  269;  xi.  28). 

1 1 He  died  in  1391  and  was  survived  by  his  wife  Alice  and  sons  William  and  Richard.  He  left  property 
in  York  and  established  a one  year  chantry  in  his  parish  church  of  St.  Sampson  (Prob.  Reg.,  i,  f.  41). 
He  exported  cloth  (P.R.O.  Customs  Accounts  E 122/59/1),  and  traded  with  Prussia  ( C.P.R . 1385-9,  563). 
He  served  as  bailiff  in  1382  and  was  a taxor  in  that  year  and  1383  ( C.F.R. , ix.  340;  x.  21,  49). 
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Taxpayer 

Household 

Freemen’s  Roll 

1381  retur 

identification 

identificati 

Thom.  Couper 

p.  ux.  2s 

1 6d  cobbler  1345 

John  Browne 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

6 servants  of  John  de  Barden 1 

2s 

John  de  Pothow 

p.  ux. 

8 d mercer  1368 

John  de  Roston 

p.  ux.  3 s 

20  d mercer  1355 

(mercer) 

John  de  Romondby 2 

p.  ux. 

8 d mercer  1367 

John  de  Haxby 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Morland 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Donyngton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Dimota  de  Hustewayte 

4 d 

Matilda  Hamwife 

p.  filia 

8 d 

Matilda  Semester 

4 d 

John  Selybam 

p.  ux. 

8 d mercer  1363 

Nich.  de  Tyveryngton 

p.  ux. 

8 d mercer  1363 

Rob.  Paw 

p.  ux. 

8 d riveter  1361 

{ibid.) 

Rob.  Otway 

p.  ux.  Is 

12  d 

Will.  Goldhall 

p.  ux.  3s 

20  d 

John  de  Kirkham 3 

p.  ux.  3s 

20  d 

Rob.  Purdew 

p.  3s 

16  d 

Will.  Walker 

p.  ux.  Is 

12 d 

John  de  Paston 

p.  ux. 

8 d tailor  1377 

(labourer) 

Thom.  Kambo 

p.  ux.  Is 

12 d 

John  de  Adyngflete 

p.  ux.  Is 

12  d skinner  1355 

Alice  de  Sutton 

p.  2s 

12 d 

Walt,  de  Eston 4 5 

p.  ux.  4s 

2s  baker  1352 

{ibid.) 

Rob.  de  Ffulford 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Rad.  de  Barton 

p.  ux. 

8 d skinner 

John  de  Tunby 

p.  2s 

12  d 

Will,  de  Knapton 

p.  ux.  Is 

12 d draper  1370 

John  de  Barton 

p.  ux.  Is 

12  d baker  1366 

Simon  Homer 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Mary  de  Skipwith 

p.  2s 

12 d 

Ric.  Organer 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Henry  Wolman 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Ric.  Turner 

p.  ux.  Is 

12 d 

Will,  de  Parish 

p.  ux. 

M mariner  1361 

John  de  Bramham 

p.  ux. 

8 d tailor  1367 

Jacob  Sawsemaker 

p.  ux.  Is 

12 d 

John  de  Sheffield 3 

p.  ux.  4s 

2s  skinner  1350 

Thom,  de  Hilton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Hopton 

p.  ux. 

8 d webster  1351  & 1355 

{ibid.) 

Will.  Ffoyster 

p.  ux.  Is 

12 d 

John  Doum 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

(tailor) 

Thom.  Hoyser 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will,  de  Wighton 

p.  ux.  Is 

12  d tailor  1356 

(draper) 

Leonard  de  Pontefracto 

p.  ux.  Is 

12 d 

Nich.  Crakall 

p.  ux.  2s 

1 6d  no  trade  1365 

Ric.  de  Persevaylt 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  Homer 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Rob.  de  Popilton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Cissota  de  Quixlay 

p.  Is 

8 d 

Will,  de  Newton 

p.  ux.  Is 

12 d 

1 John  of  Barden,  mercer,  does  not  appear  in  the  1377  return  but  in  1381  he  paid  18s  for  himself  and 
his  wife  Agnes,  and  4 d for  each  of  his  six  servants  in  the  return  for  St.  Crux  parish  {Trans.  E.  Riding 
Antiq.  Soc.,  xxx).  He  endowded  a chantry  with  two  chaplains  in  St.  Crux  for  himself  and  his  wife  ( C.P.R. , 
1405-8,  312).  His  daughter  Agnes  married  Henry  Wyman,  a naturalised  German  merchant  who  was 
mayor  of  York  in  1406,  1407,  1408.  Barden  was  a wealthy  man  who  owned  agricultural  land  and  city 
property  ( Y.A.J. , xxxix  (1909),  3).  He  was  keeper  of  the  royal  fishponds  in  York  {C.P.R.,  1374-7,  173), 
and  held  office  as  city  chamberlain  in  1368,  possibly  as  mayor  in  1378,  and  was  appointed  to  several 
commissions  of ‘oyer  and  terminer’  {ibid.  1385—9,  471;  C.C.R.,  1377-81,  503). 

2 He  died  in  1389  and  was  survived  by  his  wife  Agnes  (Prob.  Reg.,  i,  f.  3).  He  was  a mercer  and  also 
traded  in  horses  {C.P.R.,  1381-5,  442),  and  owned  the  manor  of  Romondby  {Y.A.J. , xxxix  (1909),  146). 
He  was  a city  chamberlain  in  1360. 

3 A member  of  a York  merchant  family,  he  imported  figs,  raisins,  and  oil  from  Portugal  {C.C.R., 
1385-8,  368). 

4 He  died  in  1401  (Prob.  Reg.,  iii,  f.  66),  leaving  property  in  York  {M.B.,  i,  26). 

5 He  was  a shipowner  {M.B.,  i.  28),  and  traded  with  Prussia  ( C.C.R. , 1385—9,  565). 
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Ric.  Cowper 

2s 

12  d 

Thom,  de  More 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Anisia  de  Fferdham 

4 d 

Joan  Walys 

4 d 

Ric.  Tailor 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will,  de  Bristow 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Rad.  Teighler 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

Will,  de  Baynton 

4 d 

Rob.  de  Newton 

4 d 

Emma  Stringer 

4 d 

John  del  Wodd 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

Henry  Caltonerman 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Alice  de  Newby 

4 d 

Thom.  Mynmiraker 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Alice  de  Atwell 

4 d 

rotulet  1 verso 

Henry  Grinder 

4 d 

David  Plasterer 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

Rob.  de  Levenam 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

Rob.  Porter 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Agnes  Spicer 

4 d 

John  de  Werb 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will,  de  Allerbithe 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Coupland 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Spofford 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will,  de  Hoton 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12 d 

Rog.  Tailor 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Walter  de  Cotingwith 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

Constance  de  Berwyck 

p. 

Is 

8 d 

Emma  de  Ledes 

4 d 

John  de  Hovyngtham 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will.  Payne 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Ravensor 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Rog.  de  Wyrethorp 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Matilda  de  Bubwith 

4 d 

Will,  de  Cester 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Rob.  Grinder 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Rob.  del  More 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Helena  de  Sutton 

4 d 

Will.  Grinder 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Agnes  Walker 

4 d 

Alice  de  Rome 

4 d 

Elias  Ochithand 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Burdham 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

Will,  de  Witton 1 

p.  ux. 

2s 

1 6d 

Henry  de  Sutton 2 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12 d 

Rog.  Wright 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12 d 

Alice  Cobbler 

4 d 

John  Smith 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

Edward  Porter 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Adam  de  Burton 

p.  ux. 

4s 

2s 

Thom.  Nayler 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Ric.  Leker 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Rob.  de  Scoreburgh 

p.  ux. 

2s 

12  d 

Philip  de  Escrik 

p.  ux. 

3s 

20  d 

Will,  de  Bridsall 

p.  ux. 

5s 

2s  4 d 

Will,  de  Setryngton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Hugh  Leche 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will.  Brigenhall 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

Ric.  de  Wartre 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Snayth 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

Joan  de  Ripon 

4 d 

Ric.  de  Ulleston 

4 d 

Freemen’s  Roll  1381  return 

identification  identification 


webster  1353 


(attorney) 

(webster) 

son  of  Thomas  1339 

servant  to  John  Payne 
1343 

tailor  1368 


dyer  1353 


carpenter  1379 
son  of  John  1350 
blanket-maker  1377 
cobbler  1377 
mercer  1366 


1 He  was  a ‘prominent  citizen’  ( M.B. , i.  28),  and  traded  with  Prussia  ( C.C.R. , 1385-9,  565). 

2 A spicer  who  died  in  1405  and  was  survived  by  his  son  Thomas  (Prob.  Reg.,  iii,  f.  250). 
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Taxpayer 

Household 

Freemen’s  Roll 

1381  return 

identification 

identification 

John  Tailor 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will,  de  neverlac 1 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will.  Smyth 

4 d 

Thom.  Pyner 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will,  de  Anmory 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Midilton 

4 d 

John  de  Heslyngton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Lepyngton 

p.  ux.  Is 

12  d girdler  1377 

{ibid.) 

Thom,  de  Thornton 

p.  ux.  Is 

\2d  girdler  1357 

Thom,  de  Escrik 

p.  ux.  2s 

16  d 

(riveter) 

Thom.  Couras 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Alice  de  Grantham 

4 d 

Joan  Matrismaker 

4 d 

Will,  de  Kightley 

p.  ux.  2s 

16  d 

Cissota  de  Kembster 

4 d 

John  Walds 

p.  ux. 

8d 

Will,  de  Rishton 

p.  Is 

8d 

Stephen  Nayler 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will,  de  Rikall 

p.  ux. 

8 d girdler  1346 

(riveter) 

Alice  Bayn 

4 d 

Will.  Turner 

p.  ux. 

8 d stringer  1371 

John  de  Cuthworth 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Rob.  de  Ousegate 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will,  de  Langton 

p.  ux. 

8 d carpenter  1327 

Hubert  Paxton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  Couras 

4 d 

John  de  Seterington 

4 d 

(mercer) 

John  de  Danby  ^ 

4 d chapman  1374 

{ibid.) 

Ric.  de  Callton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Alex.  Glasenwright 

p.  ux.  Is 

' . , i d 

Will,  de  Helmesley 2 3 4 5 6 

p.  ux.  3s j 

2Qd 

rotulet  2 recto 

Further  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Sampson 

Alice  de  Nafferton 

p.  Is 

8 d 

Joan  Girdler 

4 d 

Ric.  Capmaker 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Lyndesay 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Thom,  de  Kirkby 

p.  ux. 

8 d cobbler  1368 

Matilda  Bilton 

4 d 

Mary  de  Kelfeld 

4 d 

Sum  persons  401 

subsidy  £6-13s-8d 

Parish  of  St.  Saviour 


Rog.  de  Moreton  jnr. 3 
2s  of  master  Henry  Gudebarn 4 
Will,  de  Burton 5 
Rob.  de  Duffield 6 


p.  ux. 

5s 

2s 

4 d 

8 d 

p.  ux. 

6s 

2s 

8 d 

p.  ux. 

5s 

2s 

4 d 

1 He  was  entered  in  the  Freemen’s  Roll  as  chamberlain  and  Spicer  in  1344;  as  chamberlain  in  1352; 
and  as  the  son  of  Nicholas,  spicer,  in  1362. 

2 A draper  of  this  name  died  in  1401  and  was  survived  by  his  son  John.  He  made  extensive  charitable 
bequests  in  the  city,  and  established  a chantry  for  himself  and  his  wife  in  St.  Sampson’s  church  (Prob. 
Reg.,  iii,  f.  215).  He  exported  wool  (E  122/6/1 1),  and  held  office  as  a chamberlain  in  1373. 

3 A mercer  who  was  probably  the  son  of  Thomas,  brother  of  Roger  of  Moreton,  the  elder  (Prob.  Reg., 
i,  f.  14).  Before  his  death  he  made  arrangements  for  masses  at  Rievaulx  Abbey  ( C.P.R. , 1377-81,  458). 
He  was  mayor  of  York  in  1372  and  1373  and  was  M.P.  in  1379.  He  was  appointed  to  several  commissions 
of  the  peace  {ibid.  1370-4,  305;  1377-81,  45),  and  in  1380  was  exempted  from  all  jury  and  assize  service 
{ibid.  1377-81,  561).  Either  he  or  Roger,  the  elder,  or  both,  exported  wool  and  imported  wine  and 
miscellaneous  goods  (E  122/59/8,  11;  E 122/58/9). 

4 A man  of  this  name  was  recorded  as  a girdler  and  a chamberlain  in  the  Freemen’s  Roll  in  1350. 

5 Constantly  referred  to  as  a mercer,  he  exported  cloth  (E  122/159/11 ; E 122/59/8),  and  was  a bailiff 
in  1355  and  chamberlain  in  1367. 

6 A mercer  and  draper,  he  died  in  1403  and  was  survived  by  his  second  wife  Isabel,  three  daughters, 
and  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  John,  took  holy  orders  ( Y.A.J. , xxxix  (1909),  203  n.).  Robert  left  100s  for  a 
chantry  in  St.  Andrew’s  church  (Prob.  Reg.,  iii,  f.  531).  He  was  related  to  John  Duffield,  mercer,  who 
died  in  1399  {ibid.  f.  35),  and  brother  to  William,  a canon  of  York,  Beverley,  and  Southwell  minsters 
{Testimenta  Eboracensia , Surtees  Soc.,  iii  (1864),  125. 
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Taxpayer 

Household 

Freemen’s  Roll 

1381  return 

identification 

identification 

Hugh  Dunnok 1 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

mercer  1357 

Julian  de  Scoreby 

P. 

3s 

16  d 

Rog.  de  Archebald 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

John  Kay 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

draper  servant  to  John 

of  Santon  1369 

Ric.  de  Burton 

p.  ux. 

2s 

1 6d 

blanket-maker  1350 

Hugh  Straunge 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

spicer  1375 

John  de  Eston 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

merchant  1366 

John  de  Heselberth 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

John  de  Duffield 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

John  Couras 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Simon  Sherman 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Matilda  de  Askham 

p. 

2s 

12  d 

Ric.  de  Topcliffe 

p. 

2s 

12  d 

draper  1376 

John  Webster 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Thom,  del  Lendyng 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

(webster) 

John  Knight 

p. 

2s 

12  d 

Agnes  de  Thorp 

4 d 

Rog.  Plasterer 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Henry  Brabham 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Agnes  de  Burdehows 

Ad 

Isabell  de  Pantre 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

Mary  de  Flaxton 

p. 

Is 

8 d 

Dionisia  Mason 

Ad 

Anneys  once  wife  of  Henry  Taillor 

Ad 

Elena  Cook 

Ad 

John  Scrivener 

IP 

Ad 

John  de  Kirkham 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Thom.  Ambeler 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Heselyngton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Alice  Parsonmaydyn 

Ad 

John  de  Ripon 2 

p.  ux. 

5s 

Is  Ad 

Ric.  de  Coupland 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Beatrix  Bakster 

p. 

Is 

8 d 

John  Waynmacer 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Peter  Poller 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Dionisia  de  Acclam 

Ad 

Stephen  de  Wilberfosse 

p.  ux. 

1s 

\2d 

Alice  de  Bilton 

p. 

Is 

U 

Malyn.  Bancs 

p. 

Is  ancilla 

8 d 

Alice  Coret 

Ad 

Will,  de  Stretford 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

webster  1360 

Joan  Coniorante  in  Stretfordlane 

Ad 

John  Doger 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Galf.  Wiredrawer 

p.  ux. 

8d 

John  Milner 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

son  of  Henry,  sawer 

1368 

Will,  de  Brinne 

Ad 

John  Rily 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

glover  1373 

John  Teighler 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Marg.  de  Eston 

Ad 

Alice  Awardyne 

Ad 

Rad.  Wolpaker 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Isabella  Rede 

Ad 

Adam  Bakster 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will.  Piper 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Isabella  Pany 

Ad 

Rob.  Walter 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  Brabham 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

baker  1365 

1 He  was  a member  of  the  Mercer’s  company  in  1368  ( York  Mercers  and  Merchant  Adventurers 
Company , Surtees  Soc.  (1917),  18.  Hereafter  M.  & M.A.),  and  bailiff  in  the  same  year.  A light  was  es- 
tablished for  him  after  his  death  in  St.  Saviour’s  church  by  Thomas  Bracebridge,  another  York  merchant 
( C.P.R. , 1408-13,  189). 

2 A merchant  who  was  chamberlain  in  1355,  bailiff  in  1357,  a constable  of  the  walls  in  1380  ( M.B. , 
i.  153),  and  M.P.  in  1388.  In  1385  he  was  made  a J.P.  {ibid.  215).  He  had  business  dealings  with  important 
London  merchants  and  financiers  ( C.C.R. , 1354-60,  291,  465). 
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Taxpayer 

Household 

Freemen’s  Roll 

1381  return 

identification 

identification 

rotulet  2 verso 

Rob.  de  Poklyngton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Rog.  Werkman 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Welles 

4 d 

John  de  Kighlay 

p.  ux. 

Is 

ild  glover  1355 

Katrina  de  Stayngane 

4 d 

John  Browne 

p.  ux. 

Is 

ild 

John  de  Bossall 

p.  ux. 

is 

ild 

John  de  Beleby 

p.  ux. 

is 

ild 

Agnes  Carder 

4 d 

Elena  Brownflete 

4 d 

Agnes  de  Dyghton 

4 d 

Agnes  de  Popilton 

P- 

3s 

16  d 

Thom,  de  Frithby 

p.  ux. 

Is 

ild 

Hugh  de  Giselay 

p.  ux. 

is 

ild  tailor  1363 

Ric.  Persandyth 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Isabella  Skinner 

4 d 

Alice  Wayferer 

4 d 

Wife  of  Ric.  de  Coupland 

4 d 

John  de  Redesdale 

4 d skinner  1350 

(labourer) 

Taket 

4 d (As  John  Taket, 

labourer  in  1381) 


Rog.  Porter  p.  ux. 

8 d 

Alice  Brian 

4 d 

Cisotta  de  Haxby 

4 d 

Matilda  servant  of  Will,  de  Burton 

4 d 

Rog.  Piper 

4 d 

Will,  de  Welles  clerk 

4 d 

Isabella  de  Morelay 

4 d 

Katrina  Piper 

4 d 

Sum  persons  203 

subsidy  67s  8 d 

Parish  of  St.  Martin  Coneystreet 


Tho.  de  Sarteryn 

p.  ux. 

Is 

ild  tailor  1332 

Will.  Sadiler 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Rob.  de  Lundon 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Watton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

(tailor) 

Ric.  de  Sherrow 

p.  ux. 

3s 

lOd 

John  Warde 

p.  ux. 

8 d of  Kendale  1351 

(tailor) 

Thom,  de  Dan  by 

p.  ux. 

Is 

ild  cobbler  1363 

(ibid.) 

John  Mondevyll 

p.  ux. 

8 d spurier  1349 

Ric.  de  Byngelay 

p.  ux. 

Is 

ild  cobbler  1361 

(ibid.) 

Thom.  Ffrer 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

(tailor) 

John  de  Lincoln 

p.  ux. 

M 

Christiana  Marschall 

P- 

Is 

8 d 

John  de  Aton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Thom.  Bland 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

(tailor) 

Nich.  de  Ripon 

p.  ux. 

2s 

1 6d 

Katrina  de  Bameby 1 

p- 

8s 

3s 

Rog.  de  Moreton  snr. 2 

p.  ux. 

5s 

2s  4 d mercer  1351 

Will,  de  Coupmanthorp 

4 d 

Walt.  Sherman 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Henry  Goldsmith 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

2 servants  of  the  same  Henry 

8 d 

Mathew  de  Knaresburgh 

p.  ux. 

Is 

16  d skinner  1374 

(ibid.) 

Lucia  Nurry 

p. 

Is 

ild 

Thom.  Plays 

p.  ux. 

Is 

ild  pouchmaker  1368 

Will,  de  Clifton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

(tailor) 

Ric.  Sadiler3 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

1 In  spite  of  her  obvious  wealth  she  has  not  been  traced  elsewhere. 

2 A mercer  who  died  in  1390  and  was  survived  by  his  wife  Agnes  and  daughter  Isabel,  a nun.  He  made 
considerable  bequests  to  charity,  and  a cash  bequest  to  his  nephew  Roger  (Prob.  Reg.,  i,  f.  14).  There  is  a 
per  patrem  entry  for  his  son  Henry  in  the  Freemen’s  Roll  in  1401  but  no  other  record.  Roger  was 
chamberlain  in  1363,  bailiff  in  1366  and  1368.  He  was  probably  engaged  in  international  trade  (see 
note  14). 

3 He  was  elected  a searcher  of  the  cellarers  in  1378  ( M.B. , ii.  31). 
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Taxpayer 

Household 

Freemen’s  Roll 

1381  return 

identification 

identification 

Rog.  de  Pountfreyt 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

Ric.  de  Ricall 

p.  ux. 

\s 

12  d 

(cobbler) 

Thom,  de  Fferiby 

p.  ux. 

4s 

2s 

mercer  1360 

(cobbler) 

Agnes  de  Ripon 

p.  ux. 

sd 

Colet  Clathseller 

4 d 

Mat.  de  Thornton 

4 d 

Agnes  de  Aldburgh 

P- 

Is 

12  d 

John  Warde 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

Mar.  Brynabell 

P- 

2s 

12  d 

Will.  Tondew 1 

p.  ux. 

3s 

20  d 

Will.  Birkenside 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

tailor  1357 

rotulet  3 recto 

Further  of  the  Parish 

of  St.  Martin  aforesaid 

Rob.  de  Talkan 2 

p.  ux. 

3s 

20  d 

Ric.  de  Kerreby 

4 d 

tailor  1370 

Thom.  Pay 

p.  ux. 

3s 

20  d 

cook  1366 

Thom,  de  Malton 

p.  ux. 

13  s 

5s 

cook  1335 

John  Mansell 

p.  ux. 

5s 

2s  4 d 

cook  1358 

John  de  Howsom 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

(webster) 

John  Gamy  11 

p.  ux. 

2s 

1 6d 

baker  1350 

Ric.  Colingworth 

p.  ux. 

2s 

1 6d 

baker  1350 

Will.  Fletcher 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Hamer  ton 

p.  ux. 

\s 

12 d 

John  de  Scardeburgh 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

Thom,  de  Ffetherstan 3 

p.  ux. 

4s 

2s 

Will,  de  Bugwith 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

Alice  de  Semester 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Twisilyngton 

p.  ux. 

3s 

20  d 

Adam  Hetche 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will,  de  Easyngwald 

p. 

4s 

20  d 

waterlederer  1365 

(labourer) 

John  Mallon 

p. 

2s 

12  d 

dyer  1378 

John  Tuker 

p.  ux. 

1 s 

12  d 

Godestalts  Armer 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

Will.  Tailor 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12 d 

One  servant  of  his 

4 d 

John  Lambe 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

(cobbler) 

Magota  Munde 

p- 

Is 

8 d 

Rog.  de  Selby  jnr. 4 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

(draper) 

One  ancilla  of  his 

4 d 

Rob.  taverner 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Juliana  de  Coupmanthorp 

4 d 

Mag.  de  Armyn 

p- 

Is 

8 d 

Thom,  de  Horton 

p.  ux. 

3s 

20  d 

dyer  1374 

{ibid.) 

John  Wyredrawer 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Constant,  del  Dames 5 

p.  ux. 

3s 

20  d 

no  trade  1362 

(spicer) 

John  Tiser 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

sadler  1369 

Will,  de  Seterington 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

cobbler  1377 

Will,  de  Haytfield 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12 d 

taverner  1377 

Ric.  de  Anlaby 

p.  ux. 

3s 

20  d 

dyer  1371 

Juliana  de  Doncaster 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12 d 

Will.  Turner 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

stringer  1371 

John  Wygmor 

p. 

2s 

12  d 

John  de  Wentlay 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Burton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Ric.  de  Roderham 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

mercer  1342 

{ibid.) 

Thom.  Bustard 

p.  ux. 

2s 

1 6d 

cobbler  1353 

{ibid.) 

John  Menyll 

p. 

Is  ancilla 

8 d 

John  Hunter 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

tanner  1357 

Megota  de  Areton 

p- 

2s 

lid 

1 He  was  one  of  the  ‘probi  homines’  in  1377  and  a member  of  the  twenty-four  in  1378  {ibid.  i.  30). 

2 A merchant  who  traded  in  herrings  ( C.P.R. , 1381-5,  505),  exported  cloth  and  imported  wine 
(E  122/59/3,  8,  11,  15;  E 122/159/11).  He  was  a chamberlain  in  1377,  bailiff  in  1380,  mayor  in  1399,  and 
M.P.  for  York  in  1402. 

3 He  held  office  as  common  sergeant  in  Castlegate  1399-1406  ( M.B. , i.  25,  236). 

4 A member  of  a York  family  of  spicers  who  was  bailiff  in  1359  and  a constable  of  the  walls  in  1380 
{ibid.  153). 

5 A spicer  {C.P.R.,  1385-9,  419)  who  was  chamberlain  in  1381. 
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Taxpayer 

Household 

Freemen’s  Roll 

1381  return 

identification 

identificatio 

John  Bestakell 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Calthorn 1 

p.  ux. 

4s 

2s 

armourer  1367 

John  de  Brighton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will,  de  Beletoft 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

Mat.  Dogher 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

John  Mareschall 

p.  ux. 

2s 

1 6d 

webster  1356 

Thom. 2 p.  John  servant  of  the  rector  < 

Df  this  Church 

8d 

John  Mareschall 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

webster  1356 

Marg.  Vylan 

p- 

3 s 

16  d 

Magota  Cook 

p- 

Is 

U 

Henry  de  Benyngburgh 

p.  ux. 

U 

cobbler  1374 

{ibid.) 

Will,  de  Dyghton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

foyster  1362 

Sum  persons  313 

subsidy  114s  4 d 

Parish  of  St.  Helen’s  Stonegate 

Rad.  de  Horneby 3 

p.  ux. 

5s 

2s  4 d 

draper  1351 

John  Gamy  11 

p. 

2s 

12  d 

Ric.  de  Dalton 

p. 

2s 

12  d 

barker  1351 

John  Bucland 

p. 

2s 

12  d 

barbour  1375 

Peter  Clerc 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

Thom.  Paynter 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Thom.  Mareschall 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

webster  1368 

(labourer) 

Rob.  Downe 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

Thom,  de  Pleselay 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Knayth 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Simon  Sauvage 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

(wright) 

John  de  Knapton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

(webster) 

John  de  Kendall 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

tailor  1371 

(webster) 

rotulet  3 verso 

Will,  de  Wakefeld 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

sawyer  1374 

John  Blossom 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  Aget 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Alice  Ffulford 

4 d 

John  Goldsmith 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  Selby 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

glazier  1360 

Adam  de  Caldbek 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

John  Pynchebek 

4 d 

goldsmith  1376 

Rob.  de  Dale 

4 d 

goldsmith  1375 

Gald.  Browdester 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

no  trade  1377 

Will,  de  Aukeland 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Broughton 

4 d 

glasenwright  1376 

{ibid.) 

Geo.  de  Walowe 

p.  ux. 

. . . [Is] 

12  d 

John  de  . . . 

p.  . . . 

ux.  [Is] 

12  d 

Marg.  de  . . . ayth 

4 d 

Walter  de  Rudstan 

4 d 

tailor  1352 

John  Colstan 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will.  Alkbarawe 

4 d 

John  Draycotes 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

cutler  1371 

John  de  Chesterfield 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Henry  Goldsmith 

4 d 

John  Goldsmith 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

John  Sh  . . . [Sherman] 

p.  ux. 

2s 

1 6d 

Nich.  Rasen 

p.  ux. 

• 

• 

* 

i 1 

u> 

20  d 

Magota  de  Sutton 

• • • 

Magota  de  Ffriston 

4 d 

Thom.  Teighler 

p.  ux. 

Is 

. . . 

12 d 

(hostiller) 

1 He  paid  40s  rent  to  the  city  in  1376  for  a tenement  in  Coneystreet  ( M.B. , i.  9),  and  died  in  1398 
(Prob.  Reg.,  iii,  f.  12). 

2 By  implication  he  was  the  rector. 

3 A merchant  and  draper,  he  established  a chantry  in  St.  Helen’s  for  himself  and  his  wife  Joan  ( M.B. , 
ii.  270).  At  his  death  he  was  in  possession  of  35  messuages  in  York  ( C.C.R. , 1422-9,  470),  and  held 
property  in  Horneby-in-Cleveiand,  his  probable  birthplace  ( Y.A.J. , iii  (1915),  129).  He  was  chamber’ain 
in  1356,  bailiff  in  1360,  and  mayor  in  1376. 
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Taxpayer 

Household 

Freemen’s  Roll 

1381  return 

identification 

identification 

John  de  Preston 

p.  ux. 

3s 

2 Od 

(glasswright) 

Will.  Hessill 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

tailor  1361 

Ad.  de  Oxenford 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

bookbinder  1344 

Will,  de  Kepwyk 

p.  ux. 

3s 

20  d 

tailor  1380 

(ibid.) 

John  de  Ripon 1 

p.  ux. 

4s 

2s 

Ric.  de  Rikall 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

cobbler  1372 

Will,  de  Miton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

cobbler  1365 

John  de  Selby 

p.  ux. 

3s 

20  d 

Henry  Harrowe 

p. 

Is 

8 d 

John  de  Gisburgh 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Wilton 

4 d 

Alice  de  Pickering 

4 d 

Will.  Brown 

p.  ux. 

\s 

12  d 

skinner  1365 

Simon  de  Clapham2 

p.  ux. 

4s 

2s 

draper  1375 

(ibid.) 

John  de  Scardeburgh 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Thom.  Bakster 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Marg.  de  Thornton 

4 d 

Will,  de  Levesham3 

p.  ux. 

3s 

20  d 

spicer  1370 

(ibid.) 

John  de  Goldeburgh 

p.  ux. 

1 s 

12  d 

webster  1365 

Ric.  Garner 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will,  de  Lichfield 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

(labourer) 

John  Sawyer 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will.  Sevenhouse 

p.  ux. 

2s 

1 6d 

tailor  1356 

Will.  Abbot 

p.  ux. 

2s 

1 6d 

(webster) 

John  Sawnderson 

p.  ux. 

3s 

20  d 

mason  1347 

Will,  de  Hawe 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

(webster) 

Will,  de  Stapilton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

smith  1371 

Agnes  de  Fflathwath 

4 d 

Marg.  Semester 

4 d 

Ric.  de  Lincoln 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

skinner  1353 

Annisia  de  Blenkasop 

4 d 

Matilda  de  Crosse 

4 d 

Thom,  de  Caterik 

p.  ux. 

8c7 

John  Loplane 

p. 

Is 

8 d 

Thom.  Browne 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  Skinner 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Agnes  Porter 

4 d 

Margaret  Salford 

4 d 

Matilda  Sendall 

4 d 

John  Cook 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Margaret  de  Ottelay 

4 d 

Thom,  de  Ulstan 

p.  ux. 

8d 

Simon  Bakster 

p.  ux. 

2s 

1 6d 

Agnes  de  Hall 

4 d 

John  Littester 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will.  Wygan 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

no  trade  1357 

rotulet  4 recto 

Parish  of  AH  Saints  Pavement 

Will,  de  Holland 

p.  ux. 

1 ancilla 

12  d 

John  Emyllay 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

mercer  1365 

John  de  Heworth 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

webster  1359 

John  de  Rypon 

p.  ux. 

M 

Thom,  de  Thornton 

p.  ux. 

3s 

20  d 

bower  1366 

Thom,  de  Esyngwald 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Esyngwald 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Godfr.  Braban 

p.  ux. 

1 ancilla 

12  d 

Clays 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Laurence  Dykson 

p.  Henry  s.  suo 

8 d 

Emma  Kateryk 

4 d 

Wife  of  John  de  Yhork 

p. 

3 ancillae 

16  d 

John  de  Yafford 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Lyndeby 

p.  ux. 

5 famuli 

2s  4 d 

tailor  1368 

1 He  could  be  the  merchant  in  note  19. 

2 He  was  bailiff  in  1381. 

3 A merchant  who  was  a member  of  the  twen  y-four  in  1392  and  a constable  of  the  walls  in  1380 
(■ M.B. , i.  153,  175).  He  traded  with  Prussia  ( C.C.R. , 1385-9,  505). 
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Taxpayer 

Cayser  Webster 
John  de  Lyghton 
Thom,  de  Beverley 
Thom.  Clerc  of  the  parish 
Sum.  persons  315 
subsidy  105.? 


Household 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

4 d 

Freemen’s  Roll 
identification 


Parish  of  St.  Crux 


John  de  Gudmondham 

P- 

ux. 

2s 

16  d 

Will.  Ffletcher 

P- 

ux. 

. . . [U] 

\6d 

Ric.  Candeler 

P. 

• • • 

[ux.  2.?] 

\6d 

8 d 

• • • 

4 d 

• • • 

8 d 

• • • 

8 d 

• • • 

Rob.  de  Lylling 

John  Junior 

P- 

ux. 

Is 

.' .’  * [12  d\ 

Henry  Cardmaker 

p. 

ux. 

• • • 

Rob.  Cardma  . . . [Cardmaker] 

John  Span  . . . 

Rob.  de  Bed  . . . 

Will.  Strynger 

Thom,  de  Cotynglay 

John  Courtinan 

p. 

ancilla 

‘ m 

Will,  de  Coventre 

P- 

ux. 

. . . [8d] 

John  Stringer 

P- 

ux. 

. . . [8 d] 

Matilda  Bower 

. . . [4 d] 

John  de  Selby 

P- 

ux. 

\s 

. . . [12  d] 

Emmota  Gawyn 

p- 

1 ancilla 

. . . [8d] 

John  Sauvage 

P- 

ux. 

U 

. . . [12  d] 

Will.  Barbor 

P- 

ux. 

1? 

. . . [12 d] 

Will.  Mustardmaker 

P- 

ux. 

. . . [8 d] 

Henry  Spurier 

. . . [4 d] 

John  Mawdeleyn 

P- 

ux. 

2s 

1 6d  cobbler  1368 

Thom,  de  Helmesley 

P- 

ux. 

2s 

12  d 

Ric.  Barbor 

4 d 

John  de  Osgodby 

P- 

ux. 

Is 

12  d cobbler  1363 

John  de  Giselay 

P- 

ux. 

Is 

12  d 

Will,  de  Tickhill 1 

p. 

4s 

2 Od 

Nich.  Barbor 

P* 

ux. 

8 d 

Rob.  Porter 

p. 

ux. 

8 d 

Adam  Skynner 

P- 

ux. 

8 d 

Will.  Pikard 

P- 

ux. 

8 d 

Matilda  de  Ribstan 

p. 

5s 

2s 

Isabella  Semester 

p. 

2s 

12  d 

Coletta  Hukster 

p. 

2s 

12  d 

Alice  de  Poklyngton 

4 d 

Ric.  de  Thoresby 2 

p. 

ux. 

6s 

2s  8 d hosier  1349 

Rob.  Loksmith 

P- 

ux. 

8 d 

Thom,  de  Escrik 

P. 

ux. 

8 d 

Thom  de  Wetherby 

P- 

ux. 

8 d 

Galf.  de  Dyghton 

P- 

ux. 

\s 

12  d webster  1358 

Will.  Archer 

p. 

ux. 

8 d weaver  1353 

Thom,  de  Moreton 3 

p. 

ux. 

5s 

2?  4 d cobbler  1357 

Henry  Botteler 

P- 

ux. 

Is 

12c/ 

1381  return 
identification 


(cardmaker) 


{ibid.) 


1 A merchant  who  traded  in  herrings  (C.P.R.,  1381-5,  508),  exported  cloth  and  imported  wine 
(E  122/59/15,  18,  21 ; E 122/52/8,  21).  He  owned  property  in  Catton  near  York  (Y.A.J.,  lii  (1915),  161), 
and  was  a chamberlain  in  1380.  He  was  also  appointed  to  several  commissions  of  the  peace  ( C.P.R. , 
1385-9,  89,  254). 

2 A hosier  and  merchant  who  died  in  1405  leaving  a daughter  Katherine,  wife  of  Robert  Brereton, 
merchant.  He  established  a perpetual  chantry  with  £30  (Prob.  R.eg.,  iii,  f.  245),  and  exported  cloth 
(E  122/59/8,  15).  He  was  chamberlain  in  1362  and  in  1384  was  given  custody  of  a tenement  which  had 
escheated  to  the  Crown  ( C.F.R. , x.  42). 

3 He  was  chamberlain  in  1375  and  was  probably  the  father  of  Roger  of  Moreton,  the  younger  (see 
note  13). 
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Taxpayer 


John  Plumber 
Alex.  Paker 
Mar.  Toller 
Rog.  de  Escrik 
Andrew  Junior 
John  de  Brawby 
Alice  Brian 

Margaret  de  Wandesford 
John  de  Lunde 
Gerarde  de  Bransby 
Will,  de  Duresme1 
Agnes  de  Escryk 

rotulet  4 verso 

Thom,  de  Beverley 
Clarissa  de  Wresill 
Idonea  de  Appilby 
Joan  Semester 
Steph.  Bukston 
Thom.  Webster 
Will,  de  Pocklington 
Cecilia  de  Kirkeby 
Henry  Ffoyster 
John  de  Ffurndux 
Henry  Skinner 
Hugh  Couper 
Rob.  Spicer 
Rob.  Harwod 
John  Ffourier 
John  de  Pikesworth 
Thom.  Cardmaker 
Rob.  de  Brigg 
Marg.  Rases 
John  de  Lyncoln 
Thom.  Paramer 
Will,  de  Beverley 2 
John  Payte 
Ric.  Sadiler 
John  de  Crosseby 
Thom,  de  Brydlyngton 
John  de  Setrington 
Thom,  de  Bolton 
Thom,  de  Scoreby 
John  de  Coupland 
Will,  de  Clifton 
Adam  de  Catton 
Ad.  Chaundler 
Thom,  de  Chester 
Ric.  de  Malton 3 
Peter  Taillor 
John  de  Midelton 
Rob.  Mustardmaker 
John  de  Pathorn 4 
Steph.  de  Knapton 
John  de  Quixlay 5 
Thom.  Swerd 


Household 

Freemen’s  Roll 

identification 

p.  ux. 

1.9 

12  d 

p.  ux. 

2.9 

16  d 

4 d 

p.  ux. 

1.9 

12  d 

tapiter  1367 

p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 

49 

29 

8 d 

tailor  1365 

P- 

39 

1 6d 

P. 

49 

20  d 

p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 

Is 

39 

8 d 

p.  ux. 

3 9 

1 6d 

boiler  1355 

p. 

29 

12  d 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

4 d 

4 d 

4 d 

p.  ux. 

19 

12  d tailor  1366 

p.  ux. 

8<7 

p.  ux. 

8 d webster  1368 

4 d 

p.  ux. 

19 

12  d 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

p.  ux. 

M 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

p.  ux. 

39 

20  d 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

p.  ux. 

8 d no  trade  1362 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

4 d 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

p.  ux. 

39 

20  d 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

p.  ux. 

2 9 

1 6d 

p.  ux. 

M 

p.  ux. 

39 

20  d tailor  1351 

p.  ux. 

19 

12  d cobbler  1369 

p.  ux. 

1 9 

12  d 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

p.  ux. 

8 d cobbler  1371 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

p.  ux. 

. . . [8<7]  cobbler  1363 

p.  ux. 

29 

. . . [\6d] 

p.  ux. 

19 

. . . [I2d]  tailor  1351 

p.  ux. 

29 

. . . [16(7] 

p.  ux. 

19 

. . . [12(7] 

. . . [4 d] 

p.  ux. 

59 

. . . [Sd  ] 

p.  ux. 

...[29  4(7 

p.  ux. 

19 

...[12  d] 

p.  ux. 

. . . 

• • . 

p.  ux. 

. . . 

• • • 

1381  return 
identification 


{ibid.) 

{ibid.) 

{ibid.) 

(cobbler) 

(hosier) 


(draper) 

(draper) 

(spicer) 


1 He  was  chamberlain  in  1372. 

2 See  Note  12. 

3 In  1376  he  was  renting  four  shops  in  Hosierrow  from  the  city  {M.B.,  i.  9). 

4 He  owned  land  in  Newton-le-Willows  (Y.A.J.,  lii  (1915),  161),  and  was  probably  a member  of  the 
twenty-four  m 1376  ( M.B. , i.  32).  In  1377  he  was  appointed  a collector  of  the  cloth  subsidy  in  Yorkshire 
Cumberland  and  Northumberland  ( C.P.R. , 1374-7,  426),  and  was  deputy  aulnager  in  York  in  1380  {ibid. 
1377-81,  439).  With  John  of  Quixlay  he  bought  12  shops  in  York  {Y.A.J.,  lii  (1915),  173). 

5 He  was  a member  of  the  Mercer’s  company  {M.  & M.A.,  26),  and  was  a chamberlain  in  1372  and 
bailiff  in  1383.  He  was  appointed  a collector  of  the  cloth  subsidy  in  1384  in  Yorkshire,  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland  ( C.P.R. , 1381-5,  244). 
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Taxpayer 

Household 

Freemen’s  Roll 

1381  return 

identification 

identification 

Rob.  de  Semer  . . . 

• • • 

Ric.  Sher  . . . [Sherman] 

• • • 

Will.  Watl . . . 

• • ■ 

girdler  as  Watlows  1365 

John  de  Be  . . . 

• • • 

Will.  Sher  . . . [Sherman] 

ux. 

Is 

[12 d] 

Will.  Dale 

p.  ux. 

Is 

. . . [\2d]  spicer  1367 

Thom.  Irenmanger 

• • • 

[p.  UX.  Jj] 

• • • 

[12  d] 

Peter  Maresc  . . . [Mareschall] 

20d 

I i 

V « • • 

5s  8 d 

• • • 

8 d 

• • • 

8 d 

• • • 

8 d 

John  Munk  . . . 

12  d 

John  Girdler 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will,  de  Pontefract 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

(pinner) 

Alan  de  Ffankfosse 

p.  ux. 

M 

Alice  de  Tanfeld 

4 d 

Elene  de  Goldburgh 

4 d 

Ric.  Spenser 

p.  ux. 

35 

20  d 

pinmaker  1350 

Marg.  de  Kilyngsall 

p. 

2s 

12  d 

Agnes  Wartres 

p. 

1 ancilla 

8 d 

Alice  del  Lost 

p. 

Is 

8 d 

Rob.  de  Badby 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12 d 

pinmaker  1351 

Rob.  Latymer 

p.  ux. 

M 

Elena  de  Touthorp 

4 d 

Henry  Dughty 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

(butcher) 

Will.  Biller 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

butcher  1355 

Thom.  Dughty 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

(butcher) 

Will.  Patlley1  2 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

(butcher) 

John  de  Cawod 

p.  ux. 

4s 

2s 

(butcher) 

John  Pallson 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  cl 

Thom.  Skelton3 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

(butcher) 

Ric.  de  Drax 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

(pinner) 

Katrina  de  Aberford 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will.  Wynter 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

baker  1351 

(pinner) 

Will.  Clerc 

4 d 

John  Clerc  of  the  parish 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Rob.  Waxand 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

tailor  1362 

(ibid.) 

John  Scoreby 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  Snayth  pinner 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will,  de  Heworth 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

cobbler  1365 

Henry  de  Munkton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Topcliffe 

4 d 

harpmaker  1366 

rotulet  5 recto 

Parish  of  St.  Olave  of  Bootham  (and  St.  Giles)  in  the  suburbs  of  York 


Thom,  del  Abbay 

p.  ux. 

25 

16  d 

(clerk  35  0 d) 

Will.  Bewchampe 

p.  ux. 

8 d no  trade  1368 

(cobbler) 

Emmota  Grinder 

4 d 

Cissota  Conestable 

4 d 

Rob.  de  Heworth 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

(labourer) 

Nich.  Cowcher 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  Dart . . . r 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Annisia  Knyt 

P- 

2 ancillae 

12 d 

Emmota  de  Bynglay 

4 d 

Agnes  de  Barneby 

4 d 

John  Marshall 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

(no  wife) 

John  Chernok 

p.  ux. 

1 J . . . was  probably  John  of  Santon  who  was  listed  in  the  1381  return  at  approximately  the  same  point. 
He  was  a draper  who  died  in  1394  and  was  survived  by  his  wife  Agnes,  and  sons  John  and  Richard  (Prob. 
Reg.,  i,  f.  71).  He  exported  wool  (E  122/193/14),  and  was  chamberlain  in  1359,  bailiff  in  1361,  and  mayor 
in  1377.  He  was  appointed  to  several  commissions  of  the  peace  ( C.P.R. , 1374-7,  490;  1377-81,  45). 

2 He  was  the  leader  in  a dispute  over  the  payment  of  Shameltoll,  a toll  of  1 d payable  for  each  week  in 
which  a butcher  sold  meat  in  York.  Henry  and  Thomas  Dughty  were  also  involved  ( M.B. , i,  pp.  25-30). 

3 Another  butcher  involved  in  the  above  dispute.  The  large  concentration  of  butchers  in  St  Crux 
parish  was  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  Shambles. 
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Taxpayer 


Master  John  de  Roucliff 1 
Thom.  Oxford 
Thom.  Moreland 
Thom.  Walker 
Galf.  Touse 
Peter  de  Newham 
Will,  de  Seland 
Will.  Sampson 
Thom,  de  Rikall 
Alice  de  Beverley 
Mar.  de  Roucliff 
Idonea  de  Rukilby 
Rob.  de  Roucliff 
Will,  de  Killom 
Isabella  de  Lyndesay 
Will.  Skinner 
Ric.  Littester 
John  de  Wynchester 
John  de  Kyrkeby 
Will,  de  Thornton 
Hugh  Tapetter 
Will,  de  Kilbum 
Ric.  del  See 
Rob.  Blast 
Thom.  Rutt 
John  Harper 
Rob.  Kelett 
John  de  Hoton 
John  de  Wychton 
Emma  de  Richemond 
Ric.  de  Kirkeby 
Thom.  Custance 
John  Lettester 
. . . Cartwright 
. . . Malton 


. . . Sutton 
. . . Whyte 
Ric.  Stringer 
John  de  Yharom 
Ric.  de  Bekwyth 
John  Strynger 
Will.  Wright 
Patrick  Teighler 
Ric.  Staynton 
. . . Tesedale 

worth 

...  del  Scholes 
. . . Slaywright 
. . . Grinder 
. . . de  Kare 
Constance  Palmer 
Rob.  de  . . . unday 
Rob.  Swynherd 
Rob.  de  Pynchbek 
Will.  Jusle 
Will.  Mareschall 
John  de  Carlton 
Ad.  . . . arney 
Bart.  . . . 

Mar.  Gaynce 
John  Sawyer 
Hugh  Sawyer 
Peter  Theker 
John  Heseworth 


Household 


p.  ux.  4s  25 

p.  ux. 

p.  ux. 

p.  ux. 

p.  ux. 

p.  ux.  15 

p.  ux. 

p.  UX.  15 
p.  UX.  15 


p.  UX.  35 
p.  ux. 

p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 

p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 

p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 

p.  ancilla 
p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 

p.  2 anciliae 

p.  ux. 
p.  ux.  15 
p.  ux. 

p.  ux. 

p.  ux. 

p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 

p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 


p.  ux. 

p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 
p.  ux.  Is 
p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 


p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 
p.  ux. 


Freemen’s  Roll 
identification 


8 d 
8 d 
8 d 
8 d 

12  d cobbler  1369 
8 d 
12  d 

12  d cobbler  1352 
4 d 
4 d 
4 d 
20  d 
8 d 
4 d 
8 d 
M 
8 d 
4 d 
8 d 
8 d 
4 d 
8 d 
8 d 
8 d 
8 d 
8 d 
8 d 
8 d 
4 d 
12  d 
4 d 
8 d 
12  d 
8 d 
• • • 

8 d 
4 d 
8 d 

4 d tailor  1342 
8 d 
8 d 
8 d 
8 d 
8 d 

. . . 4d 
8 d 

8 d bladesmith  1374 
4 d of  Tollerton  1371 
4 d 
8 d 
4 d 
U 
8 d 
U 
U 
12  d 
U 
U 
4 d 
4 d 
8 d 
8 d 
8 d 
M 


1381  return 
identification 

(clerk) 

(marshall) 


{ibid.) 

(webster) 

(goldsmith) 


(fletcher) 


(labourer) 


(gentleman  35) 


1 He  owned  extensive  property  in  and  around  York,  including  a mill  ( M.B. , i.  21),  and  was  deputy 
aulnager  in  York  in  1380  ( C.P.R. , 1377-81,  439). 
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Taxpayer 


Household 


Freemen’s  Roll 
identification 


Ad.  Yrishe  p.  ux. 

John  Everard 

John  Malster  p.  ux. 

Emma  Clement 
. . . Semester 


8 d 
4 d 
Sd 
4 d 
4 d 
4 d 
Sd 
8 d 
8 d 
Sd 
8 d 
4 d 
8 d 
1 6d 
4 d 


rotulet  5 verso 


1 6d 
12  d 
12  d 
8 d 
12  d 
8 d 
8 d 
12  d 
8 d 


Will.  Mareschall 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Galf.  de  Grannfewyk 

p.  ux. 

12  d 

Thom,  de  Thore 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  Ffox 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

Mar.  Silaster 

4 d 

Ad.  Phkall  (sic) 

4 d 

John  Bladesmith 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

Henry  Flirst 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

• • • 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  Strynger 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Rog.  Sawyer 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

. . . Sawyer 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will,  de  Sallton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  Sawyer 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

Thom.  P.  . . . all 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

...  de  . . . laster  . . . 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

. . . de  Pynchbek 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

...  de  Midelton 

4 d 

• • • 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

. . . Spencer 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

. . . de  Suer  ton 

4 d 

. . . de  Munkton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Thom.  Porter 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  de  Sweldale 

• • • 

• • • 

Sum.  persons  243 

subsidy  £4  12 d 

Parish  of  St.  Denis  Walm 

Rog.  de  Suna 

p.  ux. 

5s 

2s  4 d 

. . . de  Killom 

p.  ux. 

1 ancilla 

12  d 

Rob.  de  Baynton 1 

p.  ux. 

5.9 

2s  4 d 

schate 

p.  ux. 

3s 

20  d 

. . . Wychton 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

p. 

2s 

12  d 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

. . . Wres  . . . [Wresill] 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

. . . Copel . . . [Copeland] 

4 d 

...  del  Spicers 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

. . . de  Craven 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

of  Stanegate  1394 


smith  1353 


1381  return 
identification 


1 He  was  a constable  of  the  walls  in  1380  (M.B.t  i.  150). 


THE  1377  POLL  TAX  RETURN  FOR  YORK 

Taxpayer 

Household 

Freemen’s  Roll 

identification 

John  Task 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

Alice  Selby 

P- 

2s 

12  d 

John  del  March 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

cobbler  1336 

Will.  . . . 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will.  . . . 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

Alice  Hukster 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

John  Paynter 

p. 

2s 

1 6d 

John  Dowrford 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will.  Seynt 

4 d 

Thom.  Calton 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

Agnes  de  Holm 

p. 

1 ancilla 

Sd 

Ric.  Bakster 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Will.  Browne 

p.  ux. 

4s 

Is 

John  de  Bruges 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Adam  Gra 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

Alice  Pacok 

4 d 

Thom.  Dekyne 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

potter  1371 

John  de  H . . . 

p.  ux. 

8 d 

Alice  Glen 

4 d 

John  de  Rouclif 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

Master  John  Task 

p.  ux. 

4s 

2s 

Laurence  Littester 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

Thom.  Taillor 

4 d 

Will,  de  Drayton 

p.  ux. 

2s 

1 6d 

dyer  1371 

John  de  Barton 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

Ric.  Littester 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

John  Blakomed 

p.  ux. 

2s 

16  d 

Thom.  Ffumos 

p.  ux. 

2s 

1 6d 

merchant  1347 

Will.  Skedmore 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

Ric.  Toller 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

Alex.  Middleham 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

fishmonger  1375 

Agnes  de  Selby 

4 d 

Nich.  de  Skelton 

p.  ux. 

4s 

2s 

Will.  Bran 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

John  Littester 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

Julian  Ffisher 

4 d 

Will,  de  Malton 

p.  ux. 

2s 

1 6d 

Will,  de  Outibrig 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

Thom,  de  Mikelfield 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

fishmonger  1377 

John  del  Heselyngton 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

Thom.  Cattour 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

rotulet  6 recto 

Rob.  del  Marche 

p.  ux. 

2s 

1 6d 

webster  1362 

Rog.  del  Crome 1 

4 d 

vintner  1366 

Henry  de  Manfeld 

4d 

cleric 

John  Cewke 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

Rog.  Walker 

p.  ux. 

5s 

2s  4 d 

John  Barbor 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

dyer  1378 

Ric.  de  Newbald 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

weaver  1385 

Margaret  de  Horton 

4 d 

Henry  Wighton 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

John  de  Meneston 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

wright  1385 

John  Stele 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

Agnes  de  Belton 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

Thom.  Wilde 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

webster  1381 

John  Share 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

Agnes  Cokfield 

p. 

2s 

12 d 

John  Spaldyng 2 

p.  ux. 

2s 

1 6d 

Will.  Whithale 

p.  ux. 

Is 

12  d 

Thom,  de  Kirkham 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

walker  1369 

Rob.  Littester 

p.  ux. 

Sd 

145 


1381  return 
identification 


(fishmonger) 


1 He  was  chamberlain  in  1378  and  exported  cloth  (E  122/59/3,  11),  and  imported  wine  (E  122/159/15). 
On  several  occasions  he  loaned  sums  of  money  to  the  Crown  ( C.C.R. , 1349-54,  458;  C.P.R. , 1350-4,  145). 

2 He  was  probably  a fuller  ( M.B. , i.  70). 
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Taxpayer 


Will.  Taverner 
Will,  de  Billton 
Ric.  de  Ipeswyche 
Beatrice  Cook 
John  de  Stapilton 
Will,  de  Holm 
John  Dayster 
Will.  Thomson 
Isabella  Shipwright 
John  Oter 
John  Pynche 
Philip  Ffisher 
John  Talbot 
Will.  Robynson 
John  de  Staynford 
Will,  de  Wald 
Will,  de  Hayton 
Margaret  Ffecounand 
John  de  Pountfreyt 
Rob.  Taillor 
John  Grynder 
Will.  Chartres 
John  Grynder 
Agnes  de  Acastre 
Alice  de  Burton 
Henry  Pynder 
Sum  persons  284 

subsidy  £4  14s  8 d 
Sum  of  all  the  said  19  parishes 


Freemen’s  Roll 
identification 

12  d 
16  d 

16  d tounder  1368 
16  d 

4 d cutler  1370 
8 d 
8 d 
12  d 
4 d 
12 d 
8 d 

8 d (sic) 

8 d 
8 d 
8 d 
12  d 

8 d webster  1365 
8 d 
8 d 
12  d 
12  d 
12  d 
8 d 
12  d 
4 d 
4 d 


1 6.9  vi dibus  de  Hi.  4 d 


Household 


p.  ux. 

Is 

p.  ux. 

2s 

p.  ux. 

2s 

p. 

3^ 

p.  ux. 

p.  ux. 

p.  ux. 

Is 

p.  ux. 

Is 

p.  ux. 

p.  ux. 

p.  ux. 

p.  ux. 

p.  ux. 

Is 

p.  ux. 

p- 

Is 

p.  ux. 

p.  ux. 

Is 

p.  ux. 

Is 

p.  ux. 

Is 

p.  ux. 

p. 

2s 

persons  7247 
subsidy  £120 


1381  return 
identification 
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THE  YORKSHIRE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED  FOR 
THE  TRIAL  OF  KING  CHARLES  THE  FIRST 

A study  of  their  background  before  the  trial 
By  W.  L.  F.  Nuttall 

REFERENCES 
in  the  footnotes  are: — 

Brunton  D.  and  Pennington  D.  H.,  Members  of  the  Long  Parliament 
(1954). 
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Calendar  State  Papers  Domestic. 

Firth  C.  H.  and  Rait  R.  S.,  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  the  Interregnum 
1642-1660  (1911). 

Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. 

Keeler  M.,  The  Long  Parliament  (1954). 

Lords'  Journal. 

Rushworth  J.,  Historical  Collections. 

Tracts,  British  Museum. 

Yule  G.,  Independents  in  the  Great  Civil  War  (1958). 

INTRODUCTION 

The  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  decision  to  bring  King  Charles  the  First  to  justice 
are  well  known,  a dominating  factor  being  the  distrust  he  had  engendered  among  his 
enemies  and  friends  alike,  many  of  whom  were  supporters  of  the  principle  of  kingship. 
On  the  first  of  January  1649  a draft  ordinance,1  setting  up  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
was  introduced  into  the  Commons,  nominating  one  hundred  and  fifty  Commissioners 
as  his  judges.  This  draft  had,  however,  to  be  immediately  revised,  since  the  two  Chief 
Justices,  Rolle  and  St.  John,  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Wild,  and  others  refused 
to  serve  on  the  grounds  that  the  court  was  illegal.  Moreover,  the  House  of  Lords  rejected 
the  ordinance  and  the  six  Lords,  who  had  been  named  as  Commissioners,  declined  to 
take  any  part  in  the  trial.  The  Commons,  thereupon,  hastily  passed  an  Act2  revising  the 
list  of  Commissioners,  omitting  all  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Commissioners  were  then  nominated.  The  list  contained  many  prominent 
names  and  included  one  hundred  and  four  Members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  fifty  of 
whom  had  been  elected  in  1640  or  1642,  and  fifty-four  of  whom  were  ‘Recruiters’,  elected 
between  1645  and  1647  to  replace  M.P.s  who  had  died  or  who  had  been  disqualified  as 
Royalists.  The  Commissioners  were  generally  not  consulted  before  being  appointed. 
Moreover,  among  them  were  some  fundamentally  opposed  to  having  the  King  tried, 
who  expressed  their  indignation  at  being  nominated.  The  lack  of  general  support  for 
the  trial  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  were  only  fifty-nine  regicides  who  signed  the 
death  warrant. 

An  examination  of  the  background  of  Commissioners  shows  that  many  had  in  1642 
or  1643  declared  for  Parliament,  often  volunteering  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause.  The 
majority  belonged  to  county  families  who  had  been  prominent  in  public  affairs  in  their 
own  counties  before  being  chosen  as  M.P.s.  Their  leadership  frequently  sprung  from 
the  influence  they  had  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  more  interested  in  their 
county  affairs  than  in  national  politics.  Moreover,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  one 
of  the  principles  adopted  in  appointing  the  Commissioners  was  that  each  county  should, 
if  possible,  be  represented  by  two  men  of  local  importance,3  the  aim  being  to  demonstrate 

1 Perfect  Occurrences  and  Perfect  Diurnal,  Thomason,  E.  527  (3)  and  (4);  Declaration  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  E.  536  (36);  Whitelock,  B.  Memorials  of  English  Affairs  (1732  ed.)  366;  Blencoe,  R.  W.  Sydney 
Papers  (1835)  46.  The  Lords’  names  were  Denbigh,  Pembroke,  Kent,  Mulgrave,  Nottingham  and  Grey 
of  Wark. 

2 C.J.  VI,  113.  Firth  and  Rait  1, 1254;  For  a recent  account  of  the  trial  see  Wedgwood,  C.  V.  The  Trial 
of  Charles  I (1964). 

3 Thomason , E.  536  (36)  ‘Two  of  all  the  40  counties  . . . throughout  the  Kingdom.’ 


The  principal  abbreviations 
Brunton  and  Pennington 

C.J. 

C.S.P.D. 

Firth  and  Rait 

H.M.C. 

Keeler 

L.J. 

Rushworth 

Thomason 

Yule 
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that  support  for  the  trial  was  widespread  throughout  the  country.  In  practice  a large 
number  of  the  Commissioners  were  nominated  from  counties  which  had  sided  with 
Parliament  early  in  the  Civil  War,  and  relatively  few  Commissioners  came  from  those 
parts  of  the  county  where  Parliament  did  not  establish  its  authority  until  after  the  end 
of  hostilities.  The  large  number  of  Commissioners  appointed  for  Yorkshire  can  probably 
be  explained  by  its  size  and  the  fact  that  representation  should  be  divided  between  the 
three  Ridings  of  the  county  and  the  City  of  York. 

The  table  below  lists  the  number  of  Commissioners  and  signatories  to  the  King’s  death 
warrant,  arranged  geographically  and  under  the  heading  of  the  Army. 


Signatories  to  the  Death  Warrant 


Commis- 

sioners 

Total 

M.P.s 

1640-1 

M.P.s  Re- 
cruiters 

Othe 

The  North: 

Yorkshire 

13 

6 

4 

2 

— 

Lancashire 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

N orthumberland 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Total 

17 

8 

6 

2 

— 

The  East : 

Cambridgeshire 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Essex 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Huntingdonshire 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Lincolnshire  . . 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Norfolk 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Suffolk 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

14 

2 

2 

— 

— 

The  Midlands: 

Berkshire 

3 

2 

1 

1 

— 

Buckinghamshire 

5 

3 

— 

3 

— 

Leicestershire 

4 

3 

1 

2 

— 

N orthamptonshire 

1 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Nottinghamshire 

2 

2 

1 

1 

— 

Rutland 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Staffordshire  . . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Warwickshire 

3 

2 

1 

— 

1 

Total 

21 

13 

4 

8 

1 

The  West  and  Wales : 

Cheshire 

3 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Shropshire 

, , 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Worcestershire 

# # 

3 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Wales 

2 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Total 

10 

4 

— 

3 

1 

The  Southeast : 

Hampshire 

, . 

3 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Kent 

8 

3 

— 

3 

— 

Surrey 

, , 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sussex 

8 

5 

3 

2 

— 

Total 

21 

9 

4 

5 

— 

London : 

• • 

12 

3 

1 

— 

2 

The  Southwest: 

Cornwall 

3 

3 

— 

3 

- 

Devon 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dorset 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gloucester 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Somerset 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wiltshire 

6 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Total 

17 

5 

— 

5 

— 

The  Army 

• • 

22 

15 

1 

2 

12 

Total  M.P.s  . . 

104 

43 

18 

25 

— 

Grand  Total  . . 

135 

59 

18 

25 

16 
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This  analysis  shows  that  of  the  59  who  signed  the  death  warrant  43  were  M.P.s,|of 
whom  18  had  been  elected  to  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640-1,  while  the  remaining  "25 
were  Recruiters.  It  brings  out  that  there  was  a high  proportion  of  these  regicides  to 
Commissioners  in  Yorkshire,  the  Midlands  and  the  Army.  On  the  other  hand  there  was 
a very  low  proportion  of  these  regicides  to  Commissioners  in  the  Eastern  Counties  and 
in  London.  The  one  hundred  and  four  Members  of  Parliament  were  all  political 
‘Independents’,  who  had  survived  the  Army’s  purge  of  the  Commons  in  December  1648. 

In  this  article  the  writer  lias  assembled  data,  in  the  form  of  life  sketches,  covering  the 
background  of  each  of  the  thirteen  Commissioners  appointed  from  Yorkshire  up  to  the 
beginning  of  1649.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  presenting  particulars  of  the 
assistance  each  Commissioner  had  given  to  the  Parliamentary  cause  in  Yorkshire, 
covering  the  years  shortly  before  and  during  the  Civil  Wars.  These  help  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  each  individual  being  selected  and  to  some  extent  the  reasons  why  only  six 
of  them  were  willing  to  sign  the  King’s  death  warrant.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
deal  with  the  detailed  activities  in  the  Commons  of  those  Commissioners  who  were 
Members  of  Parliament  during  this  period,  since  much  has  been  done  and  is  being  done 
on  this  subject.  Their  more  important  contributions  to  national  politics  have,  however, 
been  referred  to,  as  well  as  some  of  the  principal  parliamentary  committees  on  which 
they  served. 

The  writer  would  like  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Dr.  Christopher  Hill  and  Mr.  D.  H. 
Pennington  for  reading  the  typescript  of  this  article  and  offering  valuable  comments. 
An  earlier  draft  was  also  read  by  Professor  G.  E.  Aylmer. 

THE  YORKSHIRE  COMMISSIONERS 

The  events  in  Yorkshire  shortly  before  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War  had 
an  important  influence  on  the  future  political  developments  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  from  the  City  of  York  that  the  King  had  launched  his  two  inglorious  Scottish 
campaigns  in  1639  and  1640.  In  March  1642,  the  King,  who  had  ceased  to  co-operate 
with  Parliament,  arrived  at  York,  where  he  was  given  a mixed  reception.  When  a number 
of  the  county  gentry  presented  him  with  a petition1  urging  him  to  settle  his  differences 
with  Parliament,  he  reacted  stubbornly  by  insisting  on  his  right  to  control  the  militia. 
In  April,  Sir  John  Hotham  refused  the  King  admission  to  Hull  with  its  important 
magazine.  Thereupon,  the  King  requested  his  supporters  to  provide  him  with  a body- 
guard. On  3 June,  in  answer  to  the  King’s  summons,  there  was  a great  gathering 
of  Yorkshire  freeholders  on  Heworth  Moor,  near  York.  At  this  meeting  the  Parliamen- 
tary supporters  were  in  a minority,  but  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  succeeded  in  placing  on  the 
King’s  saddle  pommel  a petition  urging  him  to  reconcile  himself  with  Parliament.  On 
12  August  the  Royalist  members  of  the  Grand  Jury  at  York  issued  a ‘Presentment’, 
which  maintained  that  the  King  was  being  unlawfully  withheld  from  his  magazine  at 
Hull  and  that  they  proposed  mustering  the  Trained  Bands.  The  King  then  left  York 
and  raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham  and  on  29  August  eighteen  Yorkshiremen,  headed 
by  Ferdinando  Lord  Fairfax,  protested  against  the  ‘Presentment’,  indicating,  neverthe- 
less, that  they  were  averse  to  an  open  breach  with  the  King.  A month  later,  subject  to 
Parliament’s  consent,  they  agreed  to  a treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  Royalists,  which  was 
promptly  repudiated  by  both  Houses.  In  addition  a group  of  sixteen  Yorkshire  supporters 
of  Parliament2  ‘utterly  disavowed’  the  articles  of  neutrality.  At  a meeting  in  Leeds  of 
Lord  Fairfax’s  supporters  from  the  West  Riding  cloth  towns,  he  was  asked  to  take 
command  of  the  county  Parliamentary  forces,  Fairfax  father  and  son  being  thus  left  with 
no  choice  but  to  take  up  arms  against  the  King.  Parliament  proceeded  to  confirm  Lord 
Fairfax’s  appointment  and  in  1643  the  Committee  of  Safety  provided  him  with  £23,000 
for  his  forces.3  It  was  not  long  before  his  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  disaffection 

1 Rushworth,  pt  III,  vol.  I,  648;  Markham,  C.  R.  Life  of  the  Great  Lord  Fairfax  (1870),  49,  51. 

2 Thomason , E.  121  (45),  8 Oct.  1642. 

3 SP  28/262,  31  Dec.  1642  £10,000;  SP  28/264,  Jan.  1643  £1,000;  SP  28/263  March  1643  £2,000;  SP 
28/264  Aug.  1643  £10,000;  Warrants  to  Wm.  White,  agent  to  Lord  Fairfax,  also  SP  28/262  3 Nov.  1642 
£2,000. 
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of  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  plotted  to  hand  Hull  over  to  the  King.  In  June  1643,  after  the 
schemes  of  both  Hothams  had  been  discovered,  they  were  arrested  and  in  due  course 
paid  the  penalty  for  High  Treason. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  allegiances  of  the  Yorkshire  gentry  just  before 
and  during  the  Civil  War  were  very  divided.  Numerically  the  Royalists  predominated 
over  the  Parliamentarians,  while  others  remained  neutral.1  Throughout  1642  and  1643 
the  Fairfaxes  had  the  active  support  of  the  following  men,  who  were  later  to  be  appointed 
Commissioners  for  the  King’s  trial:  Allanson,  Alured,  Anlaby,  Bourchier,  Constable, 
Darley,  Lascelles,  Mauleverer  and  Pelham,  regarding  whom  particulars  are  given  below. 
Most  of  them2  served  on  the  first  assessment  Committee  in  February  1643  and  the 
Sequestration  Committee  in  March,  as  well  as  on  the  County  Committee.  The  military 
campaign  that  ensued  was  fraught  with  severe  disasters  for  the  Parliamentarians,  but 
with  the  help  of  the  Scottish  army  ultimate  success  was  attained  in  July  1644  at  Marston 
Moor. 

In  June  1645  the  City  of  York  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Northern  Association, 
organised  for  the  defence  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Nottinghamshire,  Northumberland, 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  and  except  for  Nelthorp  all  the  Commissioners  chosen 
for  the  King’s  trial  represented  Yorkshire  on  the  Association’s  Committee.3  In  October 
the  Scottish  Army  was  becoming  a burden  on  the  county,  the  reason  being  that  the 
soldiers  were  greatly  in  arrear  as  regards  pay.  The  County  Committee  wrote  repeatedly 
to  the  Speaker  complaining  of  the  exactions  of  Scottish  soldiers  and  also  wrote  to  General 
Leven  on  the  subject.  In  1646  the  Scottish  army  was  again  quartered  on  the  county  and 
local  complaints  became  so  severe  that  the  Northern  Association4  requested  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  to  come  north  to  protect  the  county.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sufferings 
of  many  Yorkshiremen  during  these  years  caused  much  discontent  and  helped  the 
Royalist  cause  during  the  second  Civil  War. 

The  thirteen  Yorkshire  Commissioners  for  the  King’s  trial  represented  the  City  of 
York  and  the  three  Ridings  roughly  equally.  As  was  so  often  the  case  with  county  families, 
several  Commissioners  were  related.  Those  with  family  connections  with  the  Fairfaxes 
were  Constable,  James  and  Thomas  Chaloner.  Alured,  Anlaby,  Richard  Darley  and 
the  Hothams  were  all  related.  Mauleverer  was  connected  with  Bourchier. 

The  six  Commissioners  who  signed  the  King’s  death  warrant  were  Alured,  Bourchier, 
Thomas  Chaloner,  Constable,  Mauleverer  and  Pelham.  Of  these  Alured,  Chaloner, 
Constable  and  Pelham  with  little  doubt  did  so  out  of  a sense  of  duty  and  in  accordance 
with  their  convictions  as  to  justice.  Judging  from  their  characters,  Bourchier  and 
Mauleverer  were,  on  the  other  hand,  motivated  mainly  by  selfish  interest. 

Particulars  of  Commissioners  from  the  Army,  which  comprised  the  Yorkshiremen 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  (later  Lord  Fairfax)  and  Colonel  John  Lambert,  are  not  presented 
in  this  article.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Fairfax,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  New  Model 
Army,  headed  the  list  of  commissioners  appointed  for  the  trial.  No  doubt  Cromwell  and 
others  did  all  they  could  to  persuade  him  to  act  as  one  of  the  judges,  but  all  he  did  was 
to  attend  the  first  session.  Differing  views  have  been  expressed  by  historians  why  this 
gallant  soldier  refused  to  take  part  in  the  trial,  ranging  from  weakness,  indecision  and 
not  being  interested  in  politics.  About  1659  he  expressed5  his  own  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  King’s  execution,  which  were  ‘my  afflicted  and  troubled  mind  for  it  and  my  earnest 
endeavours  to  prevent  it,  I hope,  sufficiently  testify  my  abhorrence  of  the  fact.’  Lambert, 
who  approved  of  the  trial,  was  absent  on  the  military  duties  in  the  North  at  the  time. 


1 Clay,  J.  W.,  Yorks . Arch.  Soc.  Journ.  XXIII,  349-94;  Cliffe,  J.  T.,  The  Yorkshire  Gentry  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  Civil  War  (1969),  ch.  XV. 

2 Firth  and  Rait:  I,  91,  112  and  passim.  Bourchier,  the  two  Chaloners,  and  Thorpe  appear  not  to  have 
served  on  local  committees  until  1645  and  Nelthorp  not  until  1647. 

3 Ibid.,  705. 

4 H.M.C.  Portland  Mss.  I,  368.  See  also  Bourchier  below. 

5 Short  Memorials  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax  (1699)  in  Stuart  Tracts  ed.  E.  Arber  (1903),  361. 
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Sir  William  A llanson1  ( d . 1656)  was  a draper  and  alderman  of  York  and  son  of  a 
yeoman  of  Ampleforth.  In  1633,  as  Mayor,  he  had  been  knighted  by  King  Charles,  who 
was  on  his  progress  to  Scotland  for  his  coronation.  In  February  1640  he  opposed 
Stratford  being  appointed  High  Steward  of  York  and  in  November  of  that  year  was 
chosen  M.P.  for  the  City  of  York.  He  was  a zealous  puritan  and  an  active  Parliamen- 
tarian, serving  on  numerous  committees,  including  one  appointed  in  1641  for  disarming 
recusants  in  the  City  of  York2  and  the  Yorkshire  Commission  for  scandalous  ministers, 
while  in  January  1649  he  was  nominated  to  the  Committee  for  Compounding.  In  1642 
he  subscribed  £600  for  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebels3  and  in  the  following  year  advanced 
£100  for  Waller’s  army.  In  1643,  after  having  been  detained  by  Sir  John  Hotham,  he 
took  an  active  part4  with  the  Mayor  of  Hull,  Bourchier  and  others  in  bringing  about  the 
seizure  of  Sir  John  Hotham  and  his  son,  as  well  as  taking  control  of  the  citadel  and  forts, 
for  which  they  were  commended  and  indemnified  by  Parliament.  Bourchier  and  he  then 
took  charge  of  the  garrisoning  of  the  town  and  also  of  a committee  appointed  by  Lord 
Fairfax5  to  search  out  Royalist  malignants  in  the  town  and  seize  their  property.  In  1644 
he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,6  a lucrative  sinecure.  In  October  1645,  besides 
problems  arising  from  the  extortions  of  the  Scottish  Army,  Allanson7  and  other  members 
of  the  County  Committee  were  faced  with  mutiny  among  the  militia  due  to  lack  of  pay 
and  consequently  organised  the  reduction  of  the  local  armed  forces.  In  the  same  year 
his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Richard  Tankred,8  who  was  a Royalist,  compounded  and  this 
relationship  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  Allanson  took  no  part  in  the  King’s 
trial. 

John  Aluredd  (1607-1659)  of  Charterhouse  in  Sculcoates,  near  Hull,  was  of  the  fourth 
generation  of  Alureds  to  serve  Parliament,  being  M.P.  for  Hedon,  near  Hull,  in  both  the 
Short  and  Long  Parliaments  and  also  a J.P.  His  wife  was  a sister  of  Richard  Darley, 
mentioned  below.  He  was  admitted  to  Gray’s  Inn  in  1628.  In  1638  he  was  accused 
before  the  Star  Chamber10  of  having  spoken  highly  of  the  Scots,  who  would  reform 
England  ‘by  a parliament  as  well  as  they  have  done  theirs  already’  and  that  when  they 
came  to  England  ‘the  King  would  get  nobody  to  fight  against  them.’  Afterwards,  he  was 
released  on  a bond  of  £2,000. 

In  July  1640  he  was  associated  with  Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas  Mauleverer  and  Aniaby 
in  signing  a petition11  to  the  King,  pointing  out  that  in  the  previous  year  Yorkshire’s 
contribution  to  his  military  venture  had  cost  the  County  £100,000  and  that  they  were 
opposed  to  the  unauthorised  billeting  of  soldiers.  In  the  following  year  he  assisted 
Lord  Fairfax  in  disarming  recusants.12  In  June  1642  he  was  collector  of  customs  at  Hull 
and  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  Commissioners13  to  assist  Sir  John  Hotham,  the 
Governor.  In  August  he  was  Captain14  of  a troop  of  Horse  in  Essex’s  army.  About  May 
1643  he  was  sent  by  Lord  Fairfax  to  speak  to  Sir  John  Hotham15  regarding  an  incrimin- 
ating letter,  which  had  been  intercepted  and  passed  to  Lord  Fairfax.  After  this  interview 
he  reported  to  Parliament  and  Sir  John  wrote  that  he  ‘was  the  first  that  durst  speak  ill 

1 Keeler , 83;  Yule,  84;  Bean  W.  VV.  Parliamentary  Representation  of  the  six  Northern  Counties  of 
England  (1890),  1122;  Davies,  R.  ed.  The  Life  of  Marmaduke  Rawdon  of  York,  Camden  Soc.  (1863),  125. 

2 pj  iy  335 

3 Thomason,  669  f.  5 (3);  C.J.  Ill,  241. 

4 Firth  and  Rait  I,  190;  Rushworth  V,  72;  Wiidridge,  T.  T.  The  Hull  Letters  1625-46  (1886),  151 ; Reckitt, 
B.  N.  Charles  l and  Hull  (1952),  79-81 ; H.M.C.  7th  Rep.  553. 

5 Wiidridge,  47.  Others  included  Sir  Thos.  Fairfax,  Sir  T.  Mauleverer,  Col.  J.  Lambert  and  F.  Lascelles. 

6 L.J.  VI,  579;  C.J.  V,  190. 

7 Grey,  Z.  An  Examination  of  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans  (1733-9),  III,  Appendix  29,  32,  71,  75; 
H.M.C.  Portland  Mss.  I,  241,  254,  304;  Old  Parliamentary  History  XIV,  77:  L.J.  VII,  640.  Meikle, 
FI.  V/.  Correspondence  of  the  Scots  Commissioners  in  London  (1917),  89,  108,  144. 

8 Cal.  Com.  Compounding,  1035. 

9 Keeler,  85;  Noble,  M.  The  Lives  of  the  English  Regicides  (1798),  I,  75. 

10  C.S.P.D.  1637-8,  558;  574. 

11  C.S.P.D.  1640,  523;  L.J.  IV,  385. 

1 2 C.J.  II,  267. 

13  C.J.  Il’  577*  636;  H.M.C.  Portland  Mss.  I,  41. 

1 4 Thomason,  669  f.  6 (70). 

15  Reckitt,  121. 
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of  me  publickly’,  and  it  was  shortly  afterwards  that  Sir  John  disaffected.  In  1644  he, 
together  with  others,  was  indemnified1  by  Parliament  for  ‘what  they  had  done’  to  help 
the  Parliamentary  cause  in  Yorkshire.  In  September  1643,  when  Hull  was  being  besieged 
by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Fairfax  was  obliged,  as  part  of  his  defensive  measures, 
to  destroy  Alured’s  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  His  losses2  were  recognised  by 
the  Commons,  by  agreeing  to  pay  him  £5,000.  In  1645  he  was  actively  employed  in  the 
organisation  of  the  local  parliamentary  forces,3  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Bolton  Castle. 
His  younger  brother,  Matthew,  serving  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  distinguished  himself 
at  Wakefield  in  making  General  George  Goring4  a prisoner  in  1643  and  later  becoming 
a Colonel  in  the  New  Model  Army.  John  Alured  signed  the  King’s  death  warrant. 

John  Anlaby 5 ( d . 1661)  son  of  Thomas  Anlaby  of  Etton,  near  Beverley,  was  admitted 
to  Gray’s  Inn  in  1631  and  was  a J.P.  He  married  a daughter  of  Sir  Matthew  Boynton, 
who  in  1643  contrived  for  his  son  to  capture  Sir  John  Hotham,  whose  wife  at  that  time 
was  Anlaby ’s  sister,  in  1642,  together  with  Bourchier  and  Lascelles,  he  signed  the 
protestation  against  the  articles  of  neutrality.6  In  1643  he  was  a Captain  in  the  Hull 
garrison  and  afterwards  a Lieutenant  Colonel  under  Col.  Robert  Overton.7  In  May  1647 
he  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Scarborough8  in  place  of  his  father-in-law  deceased,  but  until 
after  the  King’s  death  took  little  part  in  the  business  of  Parliament.  In  July  1648  he  was 
employed  with  Richard  Darley  in  negotiating  with  his  brother-in-law  Col.  Matthew 
Boynton,  Governor  of  Scarborough,  who  was  dissatisfied  owing  to  arrears  due  to  him 
from  Parliament.9  Until  that  time  Col.  Boynton  had  served  the  Parliamentary  cause, 
but  he  then  decided  to  change  sides.  In  December  1648  Anlaby  dissented  from  the  vote 
in  favour  of  re-opening  negotiations  with  the  King.  The  divided  loyalties  of  his  relations 
were  no  doubt  the  principal  reason  for  his  taking  no  part  in  the  King’s  trial,  other  than 
attending  one  session. 

Sir  John  Bourchier 10  ( d . 1659)  of  Benningborough  was  the  son  of  William  Bourchier 
and  Katherine  Barrington,  being  thereby  a first  cousin  of  the  Essex  Parliamentary  leader, 
Sir  Thomas  Barrington,  whose  mother  was  an  aunt  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  was  an 
influential  and  wealthy  Yorkshire  landowner.  After  matriculating  at  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1608,  he  was  knighted  in  the  following  year  and  in  1611  was  already  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  North.  He  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  York- 
shire alum  business,  their  having  been  granted  a monopoly  in  1612,  and  he  was  also  an 
early  colonisation  venturer  associated  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  In  1614  he  was  M.P. 
for  Hull  and  in  1618  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  by  Gray’s  Inn.  In  1633,  by  command  of 
the  King,  he  was  summoned  before  the  Star  Chamber  for  encroachment  on  royal  lands, 
for  which  he  was  fined  £1,800  and  kept  in  prison  for  six  months.  The  Earl  of  Strafford,11 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  wrote  of  Bourchier’s  ‘insolent  carriage;  it  is  his  daily 
bread  and  the  man  is  a little  better  than  mad.’  He  revenged  himself  on  the  Earl  by 
witnessing  against  him  at  his  trial.  In  June  1642  he  was  present  at  the  Heworth  Moor12 
meeting,  where  he  started  reading  out  a petition  addressed  to  the  King,  which  was 
snatched  from  him  by  Lord  Savile.  In  1643  he  was  among  those  who  helped  in  causing 
the  arrest  of  Sir  John  Hotham13  and  his  son  at  Hull.  From  1645  onwards  he  was  a J.P. 


1 C.J.  III,  586.  The  others  were  J.  Lambert,  T.  Mauleverer  and  J.  Anlaby. 

2 C.J.  VI,  279;  C.J.  VII,  7. 

3 Wildridge , 93,  107;  Portland  Mss.  I,  304. 

4 Vicars,  J.  England's  Parliamentary  Chronicle , pt  2 (1644),  337. 

5 Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.  Record  Ser.  XCVI,  51;  Tickell,  J.  History  of  Kingston  upon  Hull  (1788),  467; 
Noble , I,  83;  Yule , 85. 

6 Thomason , E.  121  (45)  8 Oct.  1642;  this  protestation  was  signed  by  16,  headed  by  John  Hotham  Jr. 

7 Wildridge , 158. 

8 Return  ofM.P.s  (1878),  10  May  1647. 

9 C S P D 1648—9  221 

10  D.N.B.;  Viet.  Co.  Hist.  Yorks.  I,  382;  N.  Riding  II,  160;  Yule , 90.  Venn  Alumni  Cantab,  in  Gray's 
Inn  Call  Book.  Reid,  R.  R.  The  King's  Council  in  the  North  (1921),  380-1.  421-2. 

1 1 Strafford  Letters  I,  88. 

12  C.J.  II,  607;  L./.  V,  110. 

13  Firth  and  Rait  I,  190;  Tanner , 62  f.  154. 
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In  1646  he  was  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire1  and  during  that  year  as  Chairman  of  the  County  and 
Sequestration  Committees  he  was  actively  supported  by  Richard  Darley,  his  son 
Barrington  Bourchier  and  others.  Early  in  that  year  he  was  concerned  with  the  Committee 
of  the  Northern  Association,2  when  it  decided  to  reduce  its  forces  to  10,000  men  and 
maintain  garrisons  only  in  Pontefract,  Scarborough,  Hull,  York,  Carlisle  and  vicinity. 
In  May  the  County  Committee3  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  the  rest  of  the  Scottish 
Commissioners  at  Newcastle  and  to  Lenthall  describing  how  the  county  was  being 
impoverished  by  the  Scottish  army  who,  since  the  county  could  not  provide  them  with 
money  and  the  English  Parliament  failed  to  do  so,  were  taking  free  quarter.  They 
requested  that  Leven  would  give  orders  for  the  soldiers  to  leave  the  county.  After  having 
received  a non-committal  reply  Bourchier  and  thirteen  other  members  of  the  Committee 
wrote  to  the  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms  on  the  subject.4  Lauderdale  then  addressed 
letters  to  the  Speakers  of  both  Houses  of  the  English  Parliament,  stressing  the  importance 
that  money  should  be  sent  to  the  Scots,  but,  in  spite  of  repeated  reminders,  nothing  was 
done  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  county.5  In  1647  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Ripon 
and  supported  Parliament6  in  the  second  Civil  War.  At  the  King’s  trial  he  signed  the 
death  warrant.  Shortly  before  succumbing  to  a fatal  illness  in  1660, 7 he  was  asked  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  condemning  the  King,  to  which  he  replied 
that  ‘it  was  a just  act,  God  and  all  good  men  own  it.’ 

James  Chaloner8  (1603-1660)  was  a son  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  of  Steeple  Claydon, 
Buckinghamshire  and  Guisborough,  Yorkshire,  who  had  been  tutor  to  Prince  Henry, 
dying  in  1615.  He  married  a sister  of  Sir  William  Fairfax,  nephew  of  Ferdinando  Lord 
Fairfax,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a correspondence.  Moreover  his  sister,  Frances,  was  the 
wife  of  Sir  William  Fairfax.  His  family  connections  with  the  Fairfaxes  was  probably 
the  main  reason  for  his  taking  sides  with  Parliament  and  for  his  advancement.  A further 
explanation  has  been  given  that  both  he  and  his  brother  Thomas  held  grievances  against 
the  King,  maintaining,  apparently  without  any  foundation,  that  he  had  treated  them 
unfairly  in  withholding  most  of  a revenue  from  alum,9  inherited  from  their  deceased 
father,  who  had  been  associated  with  Bourchier  in  this  venture.  He  and  his  brother 
owned  lands  in  Yorkshire  and  the  manor  of  Steeple  Claydon  in  Buckinghamshire  and  in 
December  1644  they  advanced  £200  for  reducing  the  rebels  in  Buckinghamshire.10  As  in 
the  case  of  his  brother,  he  was  not  appointed  to  any  Yorkshire  Committees11  until  1645, 
after  which  they  were  both  active  in  the  county.  In  1647  he  was  nominated  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  for  reforming  Oxford  University  and  in  April  1648  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
used  his  influence  in  having  him  chosen  as  M.P.  for  Aldborough.12  According  to  his  son 
James  Chaloner  had  been  opposed  to  the  forcible  exclusion  of  Members  of  Parliament 
and  had  been  instrumental  in  preserving  the  lives  of  Royalists.13  He  did  not  sign  the 
King’s  death  warrant. 

Thomas  Chaloner 14  (1595-1661)  was  an  extreme  radical  republican,  who  in  1644  showed 
his  opposition  to  the  established  church  by  being  a witness  at  the  trial  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  stating  that  when  he  was  in  Rome  he  had  heard  that  the  Bishop  was  a Papist  and 
implied  that  his  aim  was  to  bring  papacy  into  England  by  degrees.  In  October  1645  he 

1 Quarter  Session  Records,  N.  Riding  Record  Soc.  IV,  237;  V,  1 and  passim,  J.P.  1645-9;  C.J.  IV,  335; 
Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.  Record  Ser.  XV,  XVIII  passim. 

2 Tamer  Mss.  (Bodleian  Library,  Oxford),  60  f.  556,  575-6. 

3 Tanner,  59  f.  185,  195. 

4 Tanner,  59  f.  201,  218. 

5 Tanner,  59  f.  271,  294,  351,  366,  389,  473,  550,  May  - Sept.  1646;  Grey , III  App.  p.  26. 

6 H.M.C.  Portland  I,  378;  Tanner,  57  f.  109,  282. 

7 Memoirs  of  Edmund  Ludlow  (1894  ed.),  II,  293. 

8 D.N.B.;  Fairfax  Correspondence,  I (1849),  ed.  Bell,  R.  155,  162;  H.M.C.  5th  Rep.  Pt.  II  App.  435* 
Underdown,  D.  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  LXXXIII  245;  Foster,  J.  Yorkshire  Pedigrees  III. 

9 Viet.  Co.  Hist.  N.  Riding  Yorks.  II,  355. 

10  L.J.  VII,  113;  Lipscombe,  G.  History  of  Buckinghamshire  (1847),  III,  80. 

1 1 Firth  and  Rait  I,  706,  965,  1082. 

1 2 Wood,  A.  Athenae  Oxoniensis , ed.  Bliss  (1820),  III,  502;  Underdown,  D.  English  Hist.  Rev.  LXXXIII, 
245. 

1 3 H.M.C.  7th  Rep.  Mss.  House  of  Lords,  June  1661,  147. 

14  D.N.B.;  H.M.C.  House  of  Lords  Mss.  addenda,  420. 
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was  chosen  as  M.P.  for  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  with  the  help  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and 
made  his  mark  in  the  Commons1  as  a forceful  speaker  opposed  to  royal  government.  In 
particular,  he  made  a famous  speech  in  1646  advocating  that  the  King  should  be  disposed 
of  in  the  joint  interest  of  England  and  Scotland.  Wood2  described  him  as  being  ‘as  far 
from  a puritan  or  presbyterian,  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  . . . was  of  Harry  Marten’s 
gang.’  In  the  autumn  of  1647  he  was  associated  with  Marten,  when  the  latter  moved  a 
vote  against  continuing  negotiations  with  the  King.  He  also  proposed  to  the  Commons3 
that  they  should  declare  the  King  ‘bound  in  justice  and  by  duty  of  his  office,  to  give  his 
assent  to  all  such  laws’  as  the  Commons  may  approve  and  they  ‘expect  that  the  King 
shall  so  acknowledge  it.’  In  December  1648,  he,  together  with  Marten,  Thomas  Scott 
and  Rigby,  formed  the  Parliamentary  Committee4 5  to  discuss  the  Agreement  of  the  People 
with  Henry  Lilburne,  but  except  for  Marten  the  others  absented  themselves.  Since  he 
devoted  his  main  efforts  to  national  politics,  he  played  only  a minor  part  in  local  affairs, 
but  kept  in  touch  with  developments.0  He  was  active  at  the  King’s  trial  and  signed  the 
death  warrant. 

Sir  William  Constable 6 (d.  1655)  of  Flamborough  and  Holme  upon  Spalding  Moor 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Constable  and  belonged  to  an  ancient,  but  impoverished, 
family.  In  1599  he  had  served  in  Ireland  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  knighted  him. 
Afterwards  he  became  involved  in  Essex’s  plot,  was  arraigned  for  High  Treason,  but 
dismissed.  In  1608  he  married  a daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Fairfax  and  was  thus  the 
uncle  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  In  1611  he  was  created  a baronet  and  later  was  a J.P.  in 
the  East  Riding.  In  1626  he  was  M.P.  for  the  County  and  in  1628  represented  Scar- 
borough. In  1627  he  refused  to  contribute  to  the  King’s  forced  loan  and  was  imprisoned. 
In  1630  he  refused  to  compound  for  knighthood  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  First. 

In  between  1628  and  16357  he  ran  into  financial  difficulties  and  disposed  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  estates.  He  sold  tenements  in  Holme  to  Thomas,  Viscount  Fenton,  for  £800 
and  the  manor  of  Holme  to  Sir  John  Fenwick  and  another,  while  the  Earl  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull  took  possession  of  Flamborough  manor.  In  1635  he  received  £6,500  purchase 
money  for  Holme.  This  last  settlement  was  probably  connected  with  his  decision  to 
emigrate  to  Connecticut,8  where  leading  English  Puritans  were  establishing  a colony. 
In  this  he  was  associated  with  Sir  Matthew  Boynton  of  Barmston,  who  had  sent  over  a 
number  of  servants,  when  so  many  obstructions  were  put  in  their  way  by  the  authorities 
in  England  that  they  had  to  abandon  their  plan.  They  were,  however,  determined  to  be 
free  to  practise  their  own  form  of  worship  and  in  1637  crossed  over  to  Holland,  to  return 
to  England  after  the  election  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640.  In  1642,  after  a disputed 
election,  Constable  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Knaresborough.9 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  raised  a regiment  of  Foot  and  as  Colonel  of  his 
Blue  Coats,  his  regiment  distinguished  itself  at  Edgehill.  Subsequently  he  fought 
gallantly  in  many  engagements,  often  closely  associated  with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  In 
1 64410  he  took  the  surrender  of  York  on  behalf  of  the  Fairfaxes  and  was  a Parliamentary 
Commissioner  residing  in  the  North  attached  to  the  Scottish  Army.11  The  Self-Denying 


1 Rushworth,  Pt.  IV,  vol.  I,  336;  E.  361  (7)  and  pamphlets  in  Thomason , I,  471. 

2 Wood , A.  Ill,  531. 

3 Tanner , 58,  f.  569.  Nov.  1647. 

4 Gardiner,  S.  R.  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War  (1898),  IV,  268.  _ 

5 Cary,  H.  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War  (1652),  I,  64,  68,  82;  H.M.C.  Portland  I,  254;  Firth  and  Rait , I, 
706  965  1082.  He  was  also  on  the  county  committees  of  Buckinghamshire  (L.J.  VII,  139),  Berkshire 
(C.J.  IV,’  21)  and  Sussex  ( C.J.  Ill,  45;  SP  28/246)  as  well  as  having  been  appointed  a Deputy  Lieutenant 
in  Sussex  in  1643  (C.J.  Ill,  156). 

6 D.N.B.;  C.S.P.D.  1627-8,  140,  J.P.  1627;  1628-9,  220;  C.  193/13/2  J.P.  1634;  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc. 
Record  Ser.  LXI,  107;  Fairfax  Correspondence,  ed.  Johnson,  G.  (1848),  I,  70. 

7 B.M.  Add.  Mss.  40,135  passim ; 40,132  f.  20. 

8 Newton,  A.  P.,  The  Colonising  Activities  of  the  English  Puritans  (1914),  178,  185;  Massachusets  Hist. 

Soc.  Coll.  Ser.  5,  I,  213;  Fairfax  Correspondence , I,  307.  ^ r Tr 

9 He  was  returned  on  12  November  1641  in  a disputed  election;  finally  agreed  17  August  1642,  C.J.  11, 

725;  Keeler,  74;  SP  28/261  Sept.  1642  Regiment  of  800  Foot. 


1 0 Markham,  1 80. 

11  C.S.P.D.  1644,  275;  C.S.P.D.  1644-51,  104,  523,  532. 
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Ordinance  deprived  him  of  his  command,  but  through  Thomas  Fairfax’s  influence  he 
was  reinstated  in  command1  of  Lambert’s  Regiment  of  Foot.  In  1647  he  was  allowed 
£1,984  for  arrears  due  to  him.2  In  January  1648  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Gloucester 
and  in  November  attended  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Officers,3  being  on  the  Committee 
which  drafted  the  Army’s  Remonstrance,  which  was  presented  to  Parliament  on  the 
20th  of  that  month.  He  was  a brave  and  much  respected  soldier  with  a keen  sense  of 
duty  and  as  such  signed  the  King’s  death  warrant.  In  February  1649  he  was  appointed 
to  the  first  Council  of  State. 

Richard  DarleyA  (living  1667)  of  Buttercrambe  was  a son  of  Sir  Richard  Darley,  an 
early  supporter  of  Ferdinando  Lord  Fairfax.  His  elder  brother,  Henry  Darley,  was  M.P. 
for  Northallerton,  an  active  Parliamentarian  and  friend  of  Pym.  Both  brothers  were 
interested  in  projects  for  Puritan  emigration  to  New  England.  As  mentioned  above, 
Richard  Darley  was  brother-in-law  of  John  Aimed.  In  1634  he  was  living  in  Cripplegate 
Without,  describing  himself  as  a Merchant  Taylor.5  Richard  Darley  was  an  ardent 
Puritan,  who  fell  foul  of  the  High  Commission  in  1636  for  bringing  in  an  extreme  Puritan 
preacher  to  Sand  Hutton,  near  Buttercrambe,  which  he  owned.  In  1640  he  petitioned6 
the  House  of  Commons  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  brother’s  release  from  imprison- 
ment by  the  Earl  of  Strafford  in  York  Castle,  Henry  having  protested  against  the  billeting 
of  soldiers  in  the  county  and  having  been  in  negotiation  with  Covenanters.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  County  Committee7  and  from  September  1645  was  M.P.  for  New 
Malton.  In  1647  he  was  Sheriff  of  the  County8  and  in  March  headed  a petition  from 
the  Grand  Jury  at  York,  urging  that,  except  for  some  garrisons  all  local  armed  forces 
should  be  disbanded  and  the  sequestration  of  delinquents  should  continue.  He  supported 
Parliament  during  the  second  Civil  War,9  was  appointed  to  the  Committee  of  Com- 
pounding10 in  December  1648  and  took  no  part  in  the  King’s  trial. 

Francis  Lascelles 11  (1612-1667)  6f  Stank  and  Northallerton  was  the  son  of  William 
Lascelles,  a member  of  the  ancient  Yorkshire  family.  He  was  admitted  to  Gray’s  Inn 
in  1629  and  paid  £10  composition  for  not  taking  a knighthood.  He  was  a J.P.  from  1640 
onwards.  In  October  164212  he  protested  against  the  articles  of  neutrality  mentioned 
above  and  from  November  served  as  a Captain  of  Foot,  rising  later  to  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
In  October  1645  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Thirsk,  but  devoted  most  of  his  efforts  to  military 
duties,13  taking  the  surrender  of  Bolton  Castle  in  the  same  year.  He  also  participated  in 
the  two  sieges  of  Scarborough  and  joined  Lambert  at  Preston  in  1648.  At  the  King’s 
trial  he  dissented  regarding  the  Court’s  proceedings  and  refused  to  sign  the  death 
warrant. 

Sir  Thomas  Mauleverer  (1599-1655)  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Mauleverer  of  Allerton 
Mauleverer.  He  was  M.P.  for  Boroughbridge  in  the  Long  Parliament,  a man  of  influence 
in  Yorkshire,  a J.P.,  and  a wealthy  landowner.14  In  1641  King  Charles  made  him  a 
baronet,  hoping  thus  to  obtain  his  support.  This  was,  however,  without  avail  since  in 
August  1642, 15  he  signed  the  protestation  against  the  Royalist  ‘Presentment’  mentioned 

1 Firth,  C.  H.  and  Davies,  G.  The  Regimental  History  of  Cromwell's  Army  (1940),  399;  Clarke  Papers 
II,  252. 

2 L.J.  IX,  95. 

3 Clarke  Papers,  II,  54. 

4 Marchant , 123;  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.  Record  Ser.  XCVI,  78;  Keeler,  1 53.  He  is  often  confused  with  his 
brother,  who  was  on  many  Parliamentary  committees;  Newton,  125. 

5 Heralds'  Visitation,  London  1634. 

6 C.J.  II,  28. 

7 Cal.  Com.  Compounding,  379;  Tanner,  59  passim,  see  Bourchier. 

8 List  Sheriffs,  1 Dec.  1646;  Tanner,  58,  f.  21,  22. 

9 C.J.  VI,  41,  Oct.  1648. 

10  C.J.  VI,  99. 

1 1 Noble,  I,  375;  Foster,  J.  Pedigrees  of  Co.  Families  Yorks.  (1874),  I;  Yule,  105;  A.  Riding  Record  Soc. 
Quarter  Session  Records  V,  177,  J.P.  1640-57;  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.  Record  Ser.  LXI,  103. 

12  Thomason,  E.  121  (45). 

13  Yorks.  Arch.  Soc.  Rec.  Ser.  XCVI,  58;  C.J.  IV,  338;  Return  6 Oct.  1645;  C.S.P.D.  1648,  264,  266; 
C.J.  VI,  32;  H.M.C.  Portland  Mss.  I,  304,  489. 

14  D.N.B.;  Keeler,  270. 

15  Rushworth , pt.  Ill  vol.  I,  648. 
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above.  Moreover,  early  in  the  Civil  War  he  raised1  two  regiments  of  Foot  and  a troop 
of  Horse,  claiming  that  as  a result  of  the  wars  he  had  lost  £15,000  of  which  he  was 
allowed  £1,000.  He  fought  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  in  Yorkshire  and  the  troops  under 
his  command  garrisoned  Ripon,2  until  driven  out  by  the  Royalists  in  1644.  He  had  a 
reputation  for  being  brutal  and  vindictive,  his  conduct  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Commons,3  who  sent  for  him  ‘to  answer  such  complaints  as  are  and  shall  be  objected 
against  him.’  His  son  Sir  Richard4  was  a Royalist,  who  took  up  arms  against  Parliament 
in  both  Civil  Wars,  annuities  from  his  father  being  £1,700  in  arrears.^  In  1648  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Hull5  and  in  the  following  year  signed  the  King’s  death  warrant. 

James  Neither p 6 (d.  1 684)  was  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  Nelthorp  of  Barton  on  Humber, 
a member  of  an  influential  Lincolnshire  family.  He  was  a mercer  and  was  Mayor  of 
Beverley  in  1641  and  1651.  He  is  frequently  confused  with  his  brother  John  Nelthorp, 
who  in  January  1645  was  a Captain  in  Colonel  Rossiter’s  Regiment  ol  Horse.  In 
September  of  that  year  both  he  and  his  brother  were  elected  M.P.s  for  Beverley  and  m 
1648  John  was  excluded  at  Pride’s  purge.  It  was  most  probably  James  who  had  trade 
interests  in  Hull,7 *  where  he  was  unwelcome.  He  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  substance 
since  in  March  1648  he  and  another  purchased  the  bishop’s  manor  of  Stockton  in  Durham 
for  £6,165.  In  1647  both  brothers  were  nominated  to  the  East  Riding  Assessment 
Committee9  and  in  the  following  year  James  was  appointed  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  Excise.10  He  refused  to  sign  the  King  s death  wan  ant. 

Peregrine  Pelham11  (1602-1650)  was  a merchant  of  Hull,  a substantial  landowner,  M.P 
for  the  town  from  January  1641  and  Mayor  in  1649.  He  was  residing  m Hull12  m April 
1642  when  the  King  appeared  with  some  three  hundred  Horse  and  demanded  entrance. 
Thereupon  Sir  John  Hotham  consulted  with  Pelham  and  his  fellow  aldermen,  after  which 
he  took  a leading  part  in  making  the  decision  to  refuse  the  King  admission.  Shortly 
afterwards13  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  to  help  Hotham 
resisting  the  King.  Up  to  June  1643,  when  Hotham’s  schemes  for  delivering  Hull  to  the 
King  were  discovered,14  he  ‘did  much  to  steer  the  inhabitants  and  did  not  love  Sir  John 

Hotham.’ 

The  letters15  he  wrote  in  1645  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Hull  from  London 
show  that  he  was  a hard-working  and  conscientious  Member  of  Parliament.  In  June  he 
reported  how  there  had  been  a long  debate  regarding  Hull  being  associated  with  the 
Northern  counties.  He  and  the  Corporation  were  opposed  to  joining  on  the  grounds 
that  their  ‘civil  government  will  be  trampled  on  and  made  a parcel  of  tne  East  Riding. 
They  were  however,  overruled,  as  the  Commons  vote  was  in  favour.  In  May  he  wrote 
that  he  expected  to  be  appointed  under  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  one  of  the  two  Commis- 
sioners from  the  Commons  to  manage  the  Navy.  Since  the  Lords  would  not  agree  to  this, 
the  Commons  proceeded  to  make  Captain  Batten  Commander-in-Chief  to  Warwick  s 
displeasure.  In  August  1647  the  Commons  accepted  Pelham’s  petition  for  payment  ol 

1 C.J.  V 330.  He  was  associated  in  this  with  Col.  James  Mauleverer,  L.J.  VI,  40;  C./.  Ill, .68. 

2 Park,  G.  R.  Parliamentary  Representation  Yorkshire  (1886),  66;  Whitelock,  B.  Memorials  of  r.ngli 

Affairs  (1732  ed.),  106. 

3 C.J . Ill,  125. 

4 Cal.  Com.  Compounding,  I,  2030. 

6 UncolnsMrfpedigrees,  Harleian  Soc.  LI,  703;  Park  241;  Return  of  M.P.s  0 878),  27  Sept.  1645; 
Brunton  and  Pennington,  202,  238;  Noble,  I,  97;  Yorks.  Arch  Soc.  Record  Ser.  LXXXIV,  103. 
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money  due  to  him.  The  Sussex  Sequestration  Committee  were  instructed  to  pay  the  debt 
out  of  woods  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  It  is  likely  that  this  was  arranged  by  his 
cousin,  Sir  Thomas  Pelham,1  Member  for  Sussex.  In  September  he  was  added  to  the 
Commissioners2  for  Compounding.  In  June  1648  Pelham3  was  instructed,  jointly  with 
Sir  Henry  Vane  Jr.,  to  confer  with  Fairfax  regarding  the  defence  of  Hull.  They  were  also 
requested  to  co-operate  with  him  in  recovering  the  ships  of  the  Navy  that  had  revolted, 
and  that  subsequently  returned  to  the  Downs.  As  a staunch  supporter  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary cause  he  signed  the  King’s  death  warrant. 

Francis  Thorpe 4 (1595-1665)  was  a distinguished  lawyer,  admitted  to  Grav’s  Inn  in 
1611,  called  to  the  Bar  in  1632,  and  Serjeant-at-Law  in  1648,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in 
1649.  He  was  Recorder  of  Hull  from  1639  to  1648,  Recorder  of  Beverley  from  1623  to 
1649  and  M.P.  for  Richmond  in  1645.  He  was  present  in  Hull5  in  1639,  when  the  King 
came  to  Hull  and  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  made  a loyal  and  pompous  speech  of 
welcome.  In  1641  he  was  called  as  a witness  at  the  trial  of  Strafford,6  whom  he  had 
opposed  by  granting  a prohibition  of  arrest  and  Strafford  was  alleged  to  have  said  that 
in  consequence  I have  eased  you  out  of  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace.’  In  1645, 
writing  from  Grays  Inn,  he  kept  the  Corporation  of  Hull7  informed  regarding  their 
joining  the  Northern  Association  and  cost  of  their  garrison.  In  December  1648  he8  with 
St.  John  and  two  others  headed  a Parliamentary  Committee  which  was  requested  to  ask 
Fairfax  upon  what  grounds  Members  were  secluded  during  Pride’s  purge  to  which 
they  received  an  answer  ‘rough  and  unpleasing.’  He  was  also  on  the  Committee  for 
settling  the  Militia  of  London,  which  caused  it  to  be  restored  to  the  control  of  the 
Independents.  He  took  no  part  in  the  trial,  but  in  March  16499  as  Judge  in  the  Northern 

Circuit  drew  up  an  elaborate  charge  at  the  York  Assizes  justifying  the  execution  of  the 
King. 


1 Keeler,  301 ; LJ.  VII,  25,  40. 

2 L.J.  IX,  449. 
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YORKSHIRE  ESTATE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE 
FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETIES  IN  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

ByS.  M.  Gaskell 

The  Freehold  Land  Society  was  one  of  the  many  organs  of 
rrmort'int  in  the  building  up  of  the  Victorian  town.  In  London  the  Land  Societies,  IiKe 

th^Buildine  Societies  were  sources  of  finance  for  development,  advancing  money 
ta  of  houses.  But  while  the  Building  S^.y  w.s  co»c«,„ed 

only  with  the  mortgaging  of  individual  properties,  theLand  c,f  Ictivn tv  hcnvevei 

and  selling  of  land  and  the  development  of  estates.  The  lesu  ts i of  such speculative 
little  from  the  characteristic  housing  estates  of  the  iai.aioru  P i 
builder,  whose  concern  was  to  secure  the  maximum  financial  return  on  outlay  by  p.aci  ig 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  houses  on  the  land. 

Yet  if  the  functions  of  the  Freehold  Land  Society  in  London  have  appeared  virtually 

EHs ssxhsszx  ssan  s s 

Thus  Charles  Hobson,  reviewing  this  development  in  1912  desenb  .L, 

of  Sheffield  laid  out  by  11  Freehold  Land  Societies  m the  course  of  the  1850  s, ^as 

^ealMul  andtemuner.tive  resideucel  Hob,on  pa, mi  m glowing  colour,  the  effect  of 

SfiXvaK* 

movement  in  Sheffield.4  . , i 

Tn  corne  decree  these  societies  were  a manifestation  of  the  ideal  of  a return  0 e 1 

of  The  redemption  of  working  class  grievances  through  the  Po^^^orfSltor’ 
small  holding  The  West  Riding  was,  of  course,  the  home  of  the  Lhe  Northern  star 

Fe--eus  O’Colmor  and  his  Chartist  Land  Colonies.  However,  as  eai.y  as  1819  Ed 

Leeds  in  1843.5  By  this  time  land  colonies  were  popular  in  jheffie.d,  encou  g y 

1 W.  White,  Sheffield  Directory  (1854);  Orifice  Survey  1,  Sheffield  Sheet  (1853,  revised  1855). 

2 C.  Hobson,  ‘Walkley’,  Town  Planning  Review,  III  (1912),  39^15. 

* f H.  Stainton,  The  Making  of  Sheffield  ( Sheffield,  1924),  196.  S.  Pollard,  4 History  of  Labour  in 

Sheffield  (Liverpool,  1959),  23. 

5 Northern  Star,  9 Sept.  1843. 
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‘Sheffield  Iris’  as  a means  of  siphoning  off  surplus  labour,  and  having  effect  in  1848  when 
the  Edge  Tool  Grinders  acquired  a farm  of  68  acres  at  Wincobank  and  the  Britannia 
Metal  Smiths  an  1 1 acre  farm  at  Gleadless.1  It  was  these  experiments  that  lay  behind 
the  extensive  support  for  the  Freehold  Land  Societies  in  Sheffield  during  the  following 
decades. 

However,  in  their  immediate  motives,  the  societies  are  far  from  the  forerunners  of  the 
Garden  City  Movement.  Though  Freehold  Land  Societies  date  back  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  assumed  a distinctive  character  after  1832,  when  the  reformed  county 
franchise  included  all  persons  holding  a forty-shilling  freehold.2  The  number  of  freehold 
land  societies  increased  during  the  Anti  Corn  Law  agitation  of  the  early  1840’s,  when 
the  acquisition  of  forty-shilling  freeholds  was  first  used  by  the  Liberals  in  the  attempt  to 
wrest  political  power  from  the  dominant  landed  interest.  For  example,  Lord  Morpeth, 
the  Free  Trade  candidate  for  the  West  Riding,  was  defeated  in  1848;  5,000  votes  were 
needed  to  reverse  the  result,  and  Cobden  secured  these  by  creating  the  necessary  number 
of  voters  with  a clear  annual  property  interest  of  forty  shillings.  In  1848  James  Taylor 
formed  the  Birmingham  Freehold  Land  Society  with  the  double  object  of  creating  votes 
and  encouraging  the  working  class  to  invest  in  land  and  property.  ‘County  votes  for 
working  men  and  freeholds  for  the  million’,  became  his  cry.3 

The  propaganda  of  the  Freehold  Land  Societies  paints  a different  picture  from  that  of 
Hobson’s  thrifty  artisan  seeking  an  ideal  residential  environment.  The  advertisements 
of  the  Walkley  Land  and  Building  Society  were  headed  by  the  call  to  ‘Qualify’,4  and  the 
Sheffield  Reform  Freehold  Land  Society  put  it  thus: 

‘The  object  of  this  society  is  the  political  enfranchisement  of  non-electors.  Multitudes 
of  these  may  enable  themselves  to  vote  at  future  elections,  whether  for  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  or  for  neighbouring  counties,  by  purchasing  a small  freehold.’5 
The  working  man  was  urged  to  cease  seeking  enfranchisement  by  political  means  when 
it  was  obtainable  by  his  own  frugality.  By  such  responsible  action,  it  was  claimed  that 
the  working  men  would  show  whether  their  declarations  of  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  freedom  were  merely  words  and  empty  bravadoes  or  expressions  of  sincere  and  ardent 

desires. 

‘Working  men  of  Bradford  - of  England!  to  you  the  Committee  appeal.  Your  own 
enfranchisement  is  within  your  reach.  Be  independent  and  noble  minded.’6 

In  practical  terms,  it  was  explained  how,  by  means  of  co-operation,  land  could  be 
bought  on  such  advantageous  terms  as  would  be  quite  impracticable  to  individual 
purchasers.7  In  the  case  of  the  Birmingham  Freehold  Land  Society,  land  had  been 
purchased  for  £20  which  provided  a freehold  qualification  of  from  £50  - £70.  The 
Bradford  Freehold  Land  Society  was  offering  lots  for  £19  at  a weekly  payment  of  \/6d, 
the  Sheffield  Reform  Freehold  Land  Society  advertised  plots,  individually  worth  £70  - 
£100,  at  £30,  purchasable  at  the  rate  of  10/-  per  month  over  five  to  six  years,  subject  to 
agreement  to  meet  temporary  circumstances.  The  role  of  the  Freehold  Land  Society  as 
a means  of  saving  and  of  encouraging  frugality  is  also  stressed.  In  Bradford,  Titus  Salt 
was  so  impressed  with  the  possibilities  for  social  advancement  that  such  a scheme 
possessed  that  he,  along  with  other  like-minded  citizens,  ‘whose  disinterestedness  was 
beyond  question’,  defrayed  the  preliminary  expenses  of  the  Bradford  Freehold  Land 
Society,  so  that  it  might  begin  untramelled  by  debt.8 

‘The  Freehold  Land  Society  as  a depository  for  future  requirements,  as  a stepping 
stone  to  an  honourable  independence,  as  offering  the  means  for  a noble  resistance  to 


1 Sheffield  Iris,  22  April  1843.  W.  H.  G.  Armytage,  Heavens  Below , (1961),  246. 

2 F.  E.  Gillespie,  Labour  and  politics  in  Britain , (1927),  83,  94-5. 

3 Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Independent , 23  Dec.  1848:  Letter  from  James  Taylor  to  the  Reform  Free- 
hold Society  in  Sheffield. 

4 Ibid.,  25  Nov.  1848. 

5 Ibid.,  3 Feb.  1849. 

6 Bradford  Equitable  Building  Society  and  Freehold  Land  Society:  Prospectus,  1849. 

7 Freehold  Land  Times  and  Building  News , 15  Nov.  1854. 

8 E.  Naylor,  The  Evolution  and  Development  of  Bradford  Building  Societies , (Bradford,  1910),  37. 
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the  invitations  of  the  poorhouse,  as  a machine  to  effect  man’s  political  redemption,  is 

without  a parallel  in  the  history  of  this  great  Empire.’1 

Throughout  the  propaganda  for  the  Freehold  Land  Societies  of  the  late  1840’s  and 
early  1850’s,  the  stress  is  wholly  on  the  political  and  financial  aspects  of  the  movement. 
Not  once  in  the  Bradford  Society’s  proposals  is  there  any  mention  of  providing  a house, 
and  only  once  in  all  the  Sheffield  propaganda  is  it  intimated  that  weekly  payments  may 
provide  the  member  with  a freehold  and  a home.2 

On  such  a basis  the  Freehold  Land  Society  movement  prospered  and  by  1853  there 
were  an  estimated  130  land  societies  in  the  country  as  a whole.3  In  London,  Dyos  has 
shown  that  by  the  mid  1 850’s,  the  National  Freehold  Land  Society  had  over  a 100 
estates  of  sizes  varying  up  to  250  acres,  and  was  active  throughout  the  London  suburbs.4 
In  Sheffield,  however,  each  society  was  identified  with  a single  estate  and  operated  on  a 
very  limited  scale.  Of  the  societies  holding  land  at  Walkley,  for  example,  the  Rivelin 
View  Estate  laid  out  200  lots,  the  Fir  View  Estate  67,  the  First  Whitehouse  Freehold 
Land  Society  131,  the  Second  Whitehouse  Freehold  Land  Society  98,  the  Municipal 
Land  Society  196,  and  the  Hadfield  Freehold  Land  Society  68  lots.5  In  1855  not  one 
Freehold  Land  Society  in  Sheffield  disposed  of  land  over  60  acres  in  extent.  Also,  at  the 
outset,  members  were  limited  as  to  the  number  of  plots  they  could  hold,  and  the  societies 
were  not  the  source  of  finance  for  the  small  speculative  developer  that  they  were  later  to 
become,  and  into  which  the  National  Freehold  Land  Society  had  already  developed.6 
In  Sheffield,  though  the  same  individuals  occur  in  different  prospectuses  and  trust  deeds, 
the  societies  appear  to  have  been  financially  and  organisationally  independent.  In 
Bradford,  on  the  other  hand,  the  only  evidence  of  freehold  land  society  development  is 
in  the  activity  of  one  society  - the  Bradford  Equitable  Building  Society  and  Freehold 
Land  Society,  founded  in  1849. 7 After  the  success  of  its  first  estate  of  21  lots  in  Greenfield 
Place,  the  society  immediately  purchased  land  for  the  future  Salt  Street  which  was  laid 
out  in  37  lots,  and  the  20  acres  of  the  Girlington  Estate  which  provided  249  lots.  By  1852 
the  Bradford  Society  had  further  purchased  an  estate  at  Windhill  of  58  lots,  one  at 
Tyersal  of  65  lots,  Hillside  estate  of  98  lots  and  also  an  estate  in  Southfield  Lane. 

Though  the  activities  of  the  Bradford  Freehold  Land  Society  were  attended  by  early 

success,  enthusiasm  soon  waned,  and  bad  trade  in  the  mid  1 850’s  meant  that  many 

allottees  were  unable  to  meet  their  obligations.  Roads  and  drains  were  made  on  the 

Girlington  Estate,  but  the  Society  was  left  with  large  tracts  of  land  with  a few  scattered 

houses,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  a purchaser  willing  to  take 

up  plots  on  which  default  had  been  made.  None  of  the  other  estates  was  developed 

at  all,  and  after  £1,250  of  the  Society’s  funds  had  been  misappropriated  in  1858,  it  was 

wound  up,  though  the  last  of  the  estates  was  not  disposed  of,  and  even  then  at  a loss, 

until  1864.8  Though  none  of  the  Sheffield  societies  have  left  any  records,  it  would  not 

appear  that  in  Walkley  in  the  1850’s  ‘houses  were  springing  up  like  mushrooms’  as 

Charles  Hobson  claimed.9  In  fact,  on  6 estates  laid  out  by  1855,  with  672  plots  between 

them,  only  176  houses  had  been  erected  by  1868.10  Neither  in  Sheffield  nor  in  Bradford 

did  the  estates  ever  cater  for  the  ordinary  working  man.11  In  Walkley,  the  majority  of  the 

householders  were  small  masters,  silver  smiths,  cutlers ; in  Bradford,  overseers  in  various 

branches  of  the  woollen  trade,  warehouse  foremen  and  wool  dealers;  and  in  both,  a large 

» 


1 Bradford  Equitable  Building  Society  and  Freehold  Land  Society:  Prospectus,  1849. 

2 Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Independent , 20  Jan.  1849:  Walkley  Land  and  Building  Society. 

3 Freeholders’  Circular,  13  April  1861. 

4 H.  J.  Dyos,  Victorian  Suburb  (Leicester,  1966),  116. 

5 Ordnance  Survey  1,  Sheffield  Sheet,  1853,  revised  1863. 

6 Select  Committee  on  Town  Holdings,  1888,  evid.  G.  Simpson,  A.A.  700-5.  Dyos,  op.  cit.,  117. 

7 Naylor,  op.  cit.,  passim. 

8 Ibid.,  38. 

9 Hobson,  op.  cit.,  41 . 

10  Ordnance  Survey  1,  Sheffield  Sheet,  1853,  revised  1868. 

“Sheffield  (Nether  Hallam),  Rate  Books,  1870-1.  Census  of  Population  1861,  Bradford  Returns, 
R.G.9.  No.  3334,  No.  3335. 
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number  of  clerks,  schoolmasters  and  shopkeepers.  At  the  1861  census,  Salt  Street  estate 
in  Bradford  can  provide  only  one  householder  classed  simply  as  a ‘mill  hand’. 

Moreover,  the  ideal  of  owning  one’s  own  home  is  not  especially  prominent  in  the 
development  of  these  estates.  Out  of  the  205  heads  of  households  on  the  estate  of  the 
Second  Whitehouse  Freehold  Land  Society  in  1870,  only  18  were  the  owners  of  the  land. 
Of  these  18  freeholders  only  one,  after  twenty  years  of  the  society’s  existence,  had  built 
his  own  home  on  his  plot ; the  remainder  continued  to  hold  theirs  as  gardens.1  This  picture 
is  reproduced  on  all  of  the  Walkley  estates,  though  on  the  ones  farther  away  from  the 
town  the  number  of  resident  allottees  increased.  However,  it  is  significant  that  those  who 
had  managed  to  build  homes  on  their  plots  were  far  removed  from  the  struggling  artisan. 
In  1870  out  of  21  resident  allottees  on  the  First  and  Second  Whitehouse  Freehold  Land 
Societies’  estates,  the  Fir  View  Estate  and  the  Freedom  Hill  Estate,  there  were 
four  gentlemen,  nine  manufacturers,  two  merchants,  an  auctioneer,  an  accountant, 
a wholesale  druggist,  a tradesman  and  two  publicans.  Though  resident  allottees 
were  few,  their  homes  and  gardens  were  beginning  to  be  surrounded  by  housing  of  a 
humbler  nature,  and  the  bulk  of  this  was  the  property  of  small  speculators,  usually 
owning  from  two  to  four  houses  in  a row,  and  for  which  the  annual  rent  was,  in  most 
cases,  either  £9  6s  8 d or  £8  13s  Ad-  amounts  that  automatically  reserved  the  property 
for  the  better  off  artisan.2 

In  Sheffield,  the  formation  of  freehold  land  societies  would  appear  to  have  come  to  a 
halt  after  the  great  activity  of  the  early  1850’s,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  further  use  of  such 
means  of  estate  development  until  1872.3  Two  founded  in  that  year,  the  Dykes  Hall 
Estate  at  Wadsley,  and  the  Normanton  Springs  Land  Society  provided  facilities  for  the 
speculative  developer  to  buy  land  at  little  above  the  cost  of  undeveloped  land,  and  to 
build  working-class  houses  at  an  unusual  profit.4  The  land  of  the  Normanton  Springs 
Freehold  Land  Society  was  allotted  with  most  members  holding  three  or  four  plots  each, 
and  the  only  limitation  on  the  nature  of  the  development  was  that  each  house  was  to  be 
of  a minimum  value  of  £50,  at  least  two  storeys  high  and  with  at  least  two  rooms  on  each 
floor.  The  accountant,  the  travelling  draper,  the  solicitor,  the  seedsman  and  the  publican, 
who  appear  in  the  schedule  to  the  society’s  trust  deed,  were  clearly  using  the  facility  of 
combination  for  speculation  in  house  property.  Why  this  society  progressed  no  further 
than  the  indenture  of  1872  is  unknown,  but  such  evidence  as  can  be  pieced  together 
would  suggest  this  was  a common  form  of  estate  development  for  the  small  speculator, 
at  least  in  Sheffield  where  most  of  the  land  was  leasehold.5 

It  was  inevitable,  once  the  political  element  had  ceased  to  be  dominant,  that  the 
Freehold  Land  Societies  should  have  become  vehicles  for  speculation  in  land  in  basically 
leasehold  towns.  In  Leeds,  for  example,  where  most  of  the  building  land  was  divided 
into  small  units  of  ownership,  the  small  speculator  in  housing  had  no  need  of  combination 
to  secure  building  plots,6  whereas  Dyos  claims  that  in  London  such  societies  were  of 
crucial  importance  in  financing  housing  development.  The  purpose  of  land  societies  was 


1 In  this  sense  the  Freehold  Land  Societies  are  an  extension  of  the  system  of  garden  allotments  which 
flourished  in  Sheffield,  especially  in  the  period  1830-50,  and  which  were  a noted  characteristic  of  the  town. 
Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Independent,  8 Feb.  1873. 

‘When  all  the  Gardens  were  in  existence,  I believe  one  out  of  every  three  working  men  had  a garden, 
which  he  cultivated  more  for  pleasure  than  profit . . . Now  there  are  no  such  places  for  a working  man  to 
resort  to  in  his  spare  time,  except  for  those  who  are  members  of  some  Land  Society  outside  the  town.’ 
R.  E.  Leader,  Reminiscences  of  Old  Sheffield  (Sheffield,  1875),  147. 

2 S.C.  Town  Holdings,  1888,  evid.  W.  J.  Clegg,  A. A.  3530-6,  3605-11. 

3 Based  on  search  through  Sheffield  Local  Registers. 

4 Walker  Deeds  (Sheffield  Central  Library)  suggest  that  the  practice  of  combination  by  speculative 
builders  to  secure  cheap  land,  often  in  very  small  units,  was  common  in  Heeley  in  the  period  1867-76 
(W.D.  471-476). 

5 S.C.  Town  Holdings,  1888,  evid.  J.  Fatkin,  A. A.  50-1,  states  that  Sheffield  was  really  freehold  land 
that  had  been  turned  into  leasehold  for  the  purpose  of  getting  people  with  a little  money  to  build  houses, 
so  that  the  land  jobber  can  easily  sell  the  ground  rents. 

6 D.  Ward,  The  urban  plan  of  Leeds  (Leeds  University  M.A.  Thesis,  1960),  136;  S.C.  Town  Holdings, 
1888,  evid.  J.  Fatkin,  A. A.  7,  303-20. 
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to  buy  and  sell  land  for  the  development  of  building  plots,  and  this  was  a facility  which 
was  naturally  very  welcome  to  builders  speculating  in  working-class  housing.1 

However,  in  Sheffield,  most  of  the  societies  founded  after  1870,  for  which  we  have 
records,2  appealed  to  a definitely  middle  class  market,  increasingly  interested  in  the 
surroundings  of  their  home.  In  advertising  the  Meersbrook  Freehold  Land  Society  at 
Heeley,  claims  were  made  that  were  echoed  by  many  other  societies : 

‘The  situation  is  beautiful  and  healthy,  surrounded  with  charming  scenery,  which 
makes  it  most  eligible  for  building  purposes,  whilst  possessing  the  advantages  of  a 
country  residence  combined  with  easy  facility  to  town,  but  escaping  the  burden  of 
parochial  rates,  which  are  large  items  in  other  property  in  the  borough.’3 

This  concern  for  the  environment  was  further  displayed  in  the  rules  of  these  societies. 
In  each  case,  the  buildings  on  the  estate  had  to  be  set  behind  a given  building  line,  to  be 
of  a minimum  value,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  allottees  were  restricted  as  to  the  number  of 
buildings  they  could  erect  on  their  plots.  Ground  plans  and  elevations  of  all  houses  to 
be  erected  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  before  building  could  commence: 

‘The  Committee  shall  seek  to  provide  for  uniformity  in  the  frontages,  elevations  and 
palisades  of  all  houses  and  other  buildings  erected  in  any  one  road.’4 
In  most  cases  the  external  walls  were  to  be  of  stone,  though  most  societies  allowed  that 
the  rear  of  outbuildings  might  be  of  white  brick,  but  all  outbuildings  were  to  be  screened 
from  the  road  by  the  house,  or  a wall  the  height  of  the  outbuildings,  or  by  the  blank  wall 
of  the  outbuildings.  Further,  these  societies  aimed  to  make  their  estates  wholly  resi- 
dential. Places  of  worship,  doctors’  surgeries  and  schools  were  generally  excluded  from 
the  restriction  on  places  of  business,  saleshops  and  workshops. 

‘No  member  shall  use  or  permit  to  be  used  any  allotment  of  his  for  the  trade  of  a 
slaughterer,  tallow  chandler,  melter  of  tallow,  soap  maker,  soap  boiler,  fell-monger, 
dyer  or  distiller,  nor  erect  or  permit  to  be  erected  upon  his  allotment  any  steam  engine 
or  hammer,  or  use  or  permit  any  building  to  be  erected  thereupon  for  the  sale  of 
spiritous  liquors,  wine  or  malt  liquors,  or  carry  on,  or  permit  to  be  carried  on,  on  any 
such  allotment,  any  other  trade  or  business  which  shall  be  deemed  noxious,  dangerous 
or  offensive  to  the  neighbourhood;  nor  shall  he  get  or  quarry  from  any  allotment  of 
his  any  stone  for  sale,  nor  otherwise  than  for  use  on  the  same  allotment  of  his,  except 
as  the  Committee  authorise.’5 

In  other  words,  all  debasers  of  property  value  were  expressly  forbidden.  Further,  one 
society,  besides  attempting  to  control  the  physical  appearance  of  the  estate,  also  sought 
to  influence  the  lives  of  the  residents  by  stipulating  that: 

‘No  member  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Society,  perform,  or  allow  to  be 
performed,  on  Sunday  any  gardening  or  any  other  work  or  labour  except  household 
or  domestic  duties.’6 

The  power  of  regulation  in  all  these  societies  lay  with  the  committee.  The  trustees, 
having  acted  as  security  for  the  purchase  of  the  estate,  it  is  the  committee,  elected  by 
all  the  members  of  the  society,  that  lays  out  the  estate  and  formulates  the  rules,  and 
also  may  ‘incur  such  reasonable  expenses  as  they  may  think  necessary  and  proper.’7 
All  members  were  liable,  at  a maximum  of  once  every  two  years,  for  duty  as  an  officer 
of  the  society  or  as  a committee  member,  under  the  penalty  of  a fine,  usually  2s  or  2s  6d. 

1 ‘By  1852  freehold  land  societies  had  ceased  to  be  effective  tactical  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  political 
parties  and  became  instead  the  means  of  providing  cheap  freehold  building  plots  in  the  suburbs.’  Dyos, 
op.  cit.,  115. 

2Totley  Brook  Estate  (est.  1873):  Minute  Book;  Brocco  Bank  Freehold  Land  Society  (est.  1874): 
Rulebook ; Third  Woodland  View  Freehold  Land  Society  (est.  1874):  Rules;  Ryecroft  Freehold  Land 
Society  (est.  1875):  Regulations;  Normanton  Springs  Land  Society  (est.  1872):  Trust  Deed.  Also  at 
Barnsley,  Honeywell  Mount  Freehold  Land  Society  (est.  1878):  Rules;  Kensington  Freehold  Land 
Society  (est.  1878):  Minute  Book. 

3 Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Independent,  3 Jan.  1 874. 

4 Brocco  Bank  Freehold  Land  Society:  Rules,  no.  52h. 

5 Oakdale  Estate:  Rules,  no.  53. 

6 Ryecroft  Freehold  Land  Society:  Rulebook. 

7 TTiird  Woodland  Freehold  Land  Society:  Rules,  no.  19-22. 
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The  estate  having  been  divided  into  lots,  it  was  the  task  of  the  committee  to  arrange 
for  the  auction  of  these  among  members  - the  premium  so  bid  being  added,  for  the 
next  24  months,  to  the  monthly  payment  for  each  lot,  as  stipulated  in  the  schedule  of 
the  society.  Once  having  beome  a partner  to  the  constitution  deed  of  the  society,  each 
member  was  responsible  for  a proportionate  share  of  the  expenses  thereof  and  liable 
for  his  monthly  payment.  Arrears  of  payment  led  to  the  imposition  of  a fine,  generally 
at  the  rate  of  6 d a month  until,  after  six  months,  the  Committee  could  expel  the  defaulter. 
Provided  all  purchase  money,  premiums  and  charges  had  been  paid  in  full,  and  the 
rules  of  the  society  had  been  kept,  then  the  allottee  was  entitled  to  the  conveyance 
of  his  plot.  The  later  Sheffield  societies  appear  to  have  spread  the  payments  over  a 
period  of  ten  years,  and  when  each  member  had  effected  the  conveyance  of  his  allot- 
ment, and  the  trustees  had  settled  all  deeds  and  mortgages,  the  society  terminated, 
though  members  were  still  liable  for  proportional  payments  for  roads,  sewers,  drains 
and  other  services  provided  by  the  society,  until  these  were  made  public.  Further,  the 
regulations  relating  to  buildings,  fences  etc.  remained  in  force  under  the  control  of 
the  Trustees.  Conveyance,  then,  did  not  bring  freedom  from  obligation  to  the  Society, 
and  the  difficulties  that  beset  those  involved  in  a freehold  land  society  are  displayed  on 
closer  examination  of  one  such  society. 

A LAND  SOCIETY  IN  OPERATION 

The  Totley  Brook  Estate  at  Abbey  dale  is  situated  four  miles  southwest  from  the  centre 
of  Sheffield,  and  at  the  time  of  purchase  in  1873  was  served  by  only  one  bus  daily  in  each 
direction,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  increased  regularity  before  the  end  of  the  century.1 
More  important  was  the  erection  in  the  previous  year  of  the  Dore  and  Totley  Station  on 
the  Sheffield  and  Chesterfield  Railway.  This  was  served  by  six  or  seven  weekday  trains 
and  three  on  Sundays.2  Despite  the  attractions  of  a regular  train  service,  this  estate 
remained,  in  1899,  the  only  piece  of  planned  development  within  the  townships  of  Totley 
and  Dore.3 

Although  the  estate  was  so  distant  from  the  town,  the  original  members  of  the  Society 
were  of  a similar  class  as  those  we  have  seen  participating  in  freehold  land  societies  in 
Sheffield  - manufacturers,  small  businessmen  and  professional  men.4  The  first  com- 
mittee, for  instance,  consisted  of  a brush  manufacturer,  a County  Court  Clerk,  two 
building  contractors,  a timber  merchant,  a grocer,  a scissor  manufacturer,  a whitesmith 
and  castor.  Whether  the  original  intention  in  this  case  was  simply  to  act  as  a freehold  land 
company  and  to  lay  out  the  estate  for  building  before  wholly  disposing  of  it,  or  to  under- 
take the  complete  programme  of  development  including  the  building  for  their  own  use, 
as  distinct  from  a purely  financial  undertaking,  is  not  at  all  clear. 

At  the  beginning,  the  Estate  seemed  to  be  progressing  steadily.  The  first  general  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Abbeydale  Road  on  12  December  1873,  and  the  estate  had 
been  surveyed  and  laid  out  ready  for  auction  exactly  three  months  later.  At  that  time 
all  the  105  plots  were  disposed  of  at  premiums  ranging  from  5s  to  £24.5  However,  by 
1879,  apart  from  several  garden  houses  erected  by  members,  only  six  houses  had  been 
built,  and  only  three  more  by  1888,  when  the  Dore  and  Chinley  Railway  Company  were 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  58  plots.  The  first  cartographical  evidence  for  the  estate 
comes  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Derbyshire  of  1899,  which  records  14  houses  on  the 
estate,  three  of  which  occupied  two  lots  each.  In  1886,  out  of  the  69  proprietors  who 
contribute  to  the  levy,  only  nine  were  resident  on  the  estate  and  these  held  some  19  plots 
between  them.  In  1894,  when  the  Trustees  demanded  to  be  relieved  of  their  office  by 

1 W.  White,  Sheffield  Directory  (1872). 

2 J.  Dunstan,  The  Origins  of  the  Sheffield  and  Chesterfield  Railway  (Sheffield  1970),  29. 

3 Ordnance  Survey  1,  Derbyshire,  Sheet  XI  s,  1899. 

4 This  and  all  subsequent  unattributed  information  on  the  development  of  this  estate  comes  from  the 
Society’s  Minute  Book  (1873-1923),  accounts  and  papers,  which  are  deposited  at  the  Sheffield  Central 
Library. 

5 Each  plot  on  the  estate  contained  1210  sq.  yds.;  Plan  of  the  Estate,  1903. 
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plot  owners  who  were  resident  on  the  estate,  there  were  only  five  proprietors  fulfilling 
the  requirement.1 

Yet,  if  few  of  the  proprietors  were  ever  resident  on  the  estate  or  even  possessed 
buildings  there,  it  did  not  prevent  the  majority  from  taking  a regular  and  personal  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  society.  In  fact,  they  displayed  all  the  signs  of  a suburban  elite  jealous 
for  its  social  standards.  Gates  were  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  estate,  and  as  late  as 
1893  a reward  of  £1  was  offered  to  the  Totley  Policeman  for  the  apprehending  of  tres- 
passers. Until  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  in  1923,  it  maintained  its  own  roads  and 
lighting,  and  until  1893  the  estate  was  supplied  with  its  own  water,  taken  from  a small 
reservoir  on  the  site.  At  the  outset,  the  members  changed  the  rule  with  regard  to  the 
building  line -setting  it  back  from  18  feet  to  24  feet.  Great  concern  was  taken  over 
compliance  with  the  Society’s  regulations  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  building  and 
building  material;  for  example,  in  1879  members  drew  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  fact  that  part  of  the  outbuildings  attached  to  the  house  of  Mr.  E.  Sanderson  was  built 
of  brick,  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  Society.  In  1904  when  a similar  breach  of 
regulations  occurred,  the  proprietor  was  forced  to  stop  building,  but  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  allowed  that  the  back  wall  already  built  could  remain  if  covered  with  cement 
to  resemble  stone,  but  all  other  walls  must  be  built  of  stone  in  accordance  with  the 
society’s  original  regulations.  When  the  offending  party  failed  to  meet  these  conditions, 
the  proprietors,  at  an  angry  special  meeting,  forced  the  committee  to  take  legal  proceed- 
ings in  order  to  secure  full  observation  of  the  rules.  All  attempts  to  build  in  stucco  were 
rejected,  on  the  grounds  that  the  committee  had  not  the  legal  ability  to  grant  such 
concessions.  Likewise,  the  committee  attempted  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
estate  in  1896  by  the  planting  of  trees  at  15-yard  intervals  along  the  side  of  the  street; 
and  over  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  we  find  the  committee  making  regular 
visits  to  the  estate  to  view  the  state  of  hedges  and  fences  thereon  and  enforcing  their 
repair.  A persistent  concern  for  their  environment  is  displayed  by  these  freeholders 
throughout  the  fifty  years  of  the  Society’s  existence. 

This  concern  with  the  upkeep  of  the  estate  - including  gas-lighting,  gravelling,  water 
supply  and  drainage  - was  a continuous  charge  on  the  members.  The  estate  did  not 
employ  a regular  roadman,  but  every  year  expended  nearly  £5  on  grubbing  out  channels, 
levelling  footpaths  and  cleaning  out  sewers,  while  roughly  every  five  years  the  accounts 
record  a payment  of  £16  for  road  repairs.  In  an  average  year,  the  expenditure  of  the 
Society  came  to  £24,  including  £4  3s  3 \d  for  the  Poor  Rate,  £3  9s  5 d for  the  Highway 
Rate,  and  £5  for  the  Secretary.  This  was  met  by  occasional  levies  on  the  members, 
usually  one  of  10s  every  year.2  In  1893,  when  repairs  to  the  reservoir  were  essential, 
a 10s  road  levy  was  followed  by  a special  emergency  levy  of  £1.  This  is  the  only  occasion 
on  which  there  is  much  discontent  among  members,  and  during  the  whole  history  of  the 
Society,  the  minutes  record  only  two  occurrences  of  protracted  refusal  to  pay  the  levy. 

The  profits  earned  by  this  venture  were  always  small.  In  1884,  £20  4s  6d  was  received 
in  contributions  which,  on  a total  debit  to  the  principal  account  of  £606  5s,  realised  a rate 
of  return  of  3.3  per  cent.  The  business  of  estate  development  was  not  always  a very 
profitable  one  and,  if  all  the  difficulties  and  complications  involved  in  this  venture  had 
been  foreseen,  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  manufacturers  and  businessmen  would  ever 
have  embarked  upon  it,  for  they  had  participated  in  the  expectation  of  a secure  and 
profitable  outlet  for  their  savings. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Freehold  Land  Society  movement  in  Sheffield  thus  displays  significant  differences 
in  character  and  operation  from  its  London  counterpart.  Land  companies  in  London 

1 Similar  difficulties  were  encountered  by  the  Kensington  Freehold  Land  Society,  Barnsley,  est.  1878.  In 
1898  the  building  regulations  were  altered  so  that  houses  of  a minimum  value  of  £500  could  be  erected  instead 
of  £700  as  previously.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  encourage  building  and  help  the  disposal  ol  the  six  plots 
of  unsold  land  which  were  ‘practically  unsaleable  at  any  price  approaching  the  original  purchase  price. 

2 This  contrasts  with  some  societies  whose  income  fluctuated  with  the  adjustment  of  the  rate  levied  on 
the  residents,  usually  between  bd  and  U in  the  £ on  the  parish  assessment.  See  Third  Woodland  View 
Freehold  Land  Society,  Accounts  (Sheffield  Central  Library). 
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tended  to  be  involved  in  the  whole  process  of  developing  the  estate  and  of  building  the 
houses  for  sale  or  lease.  In  Yorkshire  the  Freehold  Land  Societies  do  not  seem  to  have 
participated  in  the  house  building  activity  of  the  terminating  building  societies,  though 
on  the  later  middle  class  estates  the  societies  retained  a strong  and  continuing  interest  in 
the  development.  It  is  this  feature  of  the  later  freehold  land  societies  that  would  appear 
to  distinguish  them  significantly  from  the  movement  of  the  1850’s.  Yet  this  contrast  is 
not  valid  for  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  London,  the  National  Freehold  Land  Company 
provided  a link  between  the  political  and  financial  aspects  of  the  movement,  and  the 
concern  for  the  improvement  of  housing  conditions  displayed  by  the  Birmingham 
Freehold  Land  Society  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  the  Walkley  societies 
in  the  same  period.  Writers  in  the  Freehold  Land  Times  saw  themselves  as  part  of  a great 
reforming  movement  - advocating  the  benefits  of  the  suburban  semi-detached  home  that 
would  be  secured  by  working  class  participation  in  a freehold  land  society.1  The  Builder , 
in  1857,  published  a plan  for  a ‘pretty  and  pleasing  village’  to  be  formed  by  a land  society.2 

But  if  such  were  ever  the  aims  of  the  Sheffield  freeholders,  their  ambitions  came  to 
naught.  As  a working  class  movement  in  Sheffield,  the  freehold  land  societies,  misled  by 
unscrupulous  trustees,  crippled  by  unexpected  road  charges,  quickly  exhausted  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  founders.  Yet  it  was  just  such  hesitant  and  inconclusive  movements 
that  went  to  make  up  the  process  of  housing  reform  in  Victorian  England.  In  Sheffield, 
the  Walkley  societies  gave  a distinctive  character  to  the  layout  of  one  part  of  the  town, 
while  the  later  middle  class  societies  secured  a picturesque  environment  that  was  to  be 
the  model  for  the  working  class  suburban  estate.  The  practice  of  co-operation  involved 
in  the  freehold  land  society  was  applied  to  housing  problems  by  the  Co-operative  societies 
and  later,  and  more  successfully,  by  the  Co-partnership  Tenants.  The  combination  of 
this  approach  with  the  environmental  ideal  of  a suburban  arcadia  came  to  fruition  in  the 
Garden  City  and  Town  Planning  movement  at  the  end  of  the  century.  The  freehold  land 
societies  in  London  belong,  generally,  to  the  development  of  the  building  society  move- 
ment in  the  nineteenth  century,  while  those  in  Sheffield  form  part  of  the  Victorian  revolt 
against  the  urban  ideal.  As  such,  they  contributed  to  the  complex  history  of  the  evolution 
of  the  low  density  working  class  suburban  housing  estate. 


1 Freehold  Land  Times  and  Building  News,  15  Aug.  1854. 

2 The  Builder's  Practical  Directory  (1857),  51. 
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W.  E.  FORSTER’S  WORK  IN  BURLEY  IN  WHARFEDALE 

(1850-1886) 

By  M.  Warwick 

I 

William  Edward  Forster  is  remembered  nationally  as  the  statesman  who  was  res- 
ponsible for  the  first  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870.  In  the  West  Riding  village  of 
Burley  in  Wharfedale,  however,  he  is  remembered  chiefly  as  a millowner.  His  connections 
with  the  village  date  from  1850,  when  he  and  his  partner  William  Fison  bought  two 
eighteenth  century  cotton  mills,  with  the  intention  of  using  them  for  worsted  manu- 
facturing. 

The  two  men  had  been  in  business  together  in  Bradford  from  1842,  when  they 
borrowed  capital  to  start  production  of  woollen  cloth,  with  about  30  looms,  at  Ramsden’s 
mills  in  Market  Street.1  Their  venture  was  successful  and  six  years  later  they  moved  to 
the  Waterloo  mills  off  Manchester  Road,  premises  which  could  house  380  looms.  That 
same  year,  1848,  the  Greenholme  mills  in  Burley  in  Wharfedale,  owned  by  Frederick 
Greenwood  and  Jonas  Whitaker,  were  put  up  for  sale  by  auction  but  no  purchaser  was 
found.2  After  his  daughter  married  William  Fison  in  1849,  Whitaker  encouraged  the 
two  young  business  partners  to  buy  the  Burley  properties,  although  they  were  not  keen 
at  this  stage  to  sever  their  Bradford  connections  and  to  move  to  a village  ten  miles  away 
from  the  town  which  was  already  a thriving  centre  of  the  worsted  industry.  However,  a 
breakdown  occurred  in  the  mill  engine  at  the  Waterloo  mills  and  at  the  same  time  engine 
faults  were  reported  from  the  Keighley  mill  which  they  had  been  renting.  These  incidents 
are  said  to  have  helped  them  to  make  their  decision  to  purchase  the  Greenholme 
properties,  which  comprised  ‘two  extensive  cotton  mills,  a mansion  house,  a messuage, 
73  cottages  and  shops  and  146  acres  of  rich  land.3  Tradition  has  it  that  Titus  Salt  had 
also  been  negotiating  for  the  property,  but  when  he  failed  to  come  to  the  solicitor’s  office 
at  the  pre-arranged  time  to  complete  the  deal,  Forster  and  Fison  were  offered  it  and 
signed  the  contract  just  before  Salt  arrived.4  Their  other  premises  in  Bradford  were 
sold  in  June  185Q5  and  from  then  onwards  their  main  business  interests  centred  on  the 
Greenholme  mills  in  Burley. 

The  old  cotton  mills  needed  renovating  and  re-equipping  for  worsted  production,  and 
on  7 August  1850,  a sale  of  unwanted  machinery  was  arranged  at  Greenholme  and 
travelling  directions  were  given  in  the  Bradford  Observer  for  Lancashire  mill-owners, 
who  would  be  the  most  likely  customers.6  No  reference  has  been  found  to  the  purchase 
of  new  equipment  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  worsted  goods  which  the  partners 
intended.  However,  a letter  dated  November  1850,  refers  to  a celebration  to  ‘mark  the 

1 W E Forster’s  obituary  notice.  Wharfedale  and  Airedale  Standard,  9 Apr.  1886. 

2 The  auction  was  held  at  the  Talbot  Inn,  Bradford,  on  17  May  1848.  An  original  notice  of  the  sale, 
containing  particulars  of  the  land  and  properties,  is  owned  by  Mr.  A.  Thorne  of  Burley  in  Wharfedale. 
Documentary  material  relating  to  the  mills  is  fragmentary.  Most  of  the  mill  records  are  now  lost,  some 
because  of  neglect,  and  some  because  of  a fire  on  the  mill  premises  in  1966. 

3 Auction  sale  notice  ibid.  A messuage  is  a dwelling  house  with  outbuildings. 

4 Titus  Salt  (1803-76),  was  the  first  to  use  alpaca  successfully  in  the  production  of  cloth  in  the  late 
1830’s.  The  stiff  ‘lustre’  fabrics  which  his  firm  produced  were  much  in  demand  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  when  crinolines  were  fashionable.  Success  in  Bradford  led  Salt  to  develop  a large  mill  near 
Shipley.’  Work  began  on  the  site  in  the  autumn  of  1851  and  the  works  were  opened  in  Sept.  1853.  The 
new  viliage  which  he  founded  and  which  became  known  as  Saltaire  was  planned  with  houses,  shops, 
chapels,  an  infirmary  and  a public  park.  No  ‘beershops’  were  allowed,  however,  by  the  Non-Conformist 
mill-owner.  Holroyd,  A.  Saltaire  and  its  founder  (Bradford  1873). 

5 Notice  of  the  forthcoming  sale  of  the  Waterloo  mills,  Manchester  Road  on  5 June  1850,  appeared  in 

the  Bradford  Observer,  23  May  1850.  . M _ , 

6 Bradford  Observer,  25  July  1850.  Burley  in  Wharfedale  had  no  railway  connection  until  1865  and  so 

travellers  were  directed  to  Leeds  where  they  could  catch  a coach  for  Burley. 
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getting  to  work  at  the  new  mills.1  Power  for  all  the  various  processes  was  derived  from 
the  river  Wharfe,  water  being  led  into  a goit,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  long,  from  the 
dam  in  the  river,  to  turn  the  main  water  wheel  of  30  ft.  diameter.2 

The  new  owners  determined  to  settle  in  the  village  of  Burley,  near  to  their  mill 
property.  Fison  moved  into  Greenholme  and  Forster  made  plans  to  build  a new  house 
close  to  his  partner’s,  to  be  known  as  Wharfeside.  He  had  been  living  at  Lane  Head, 
Rawdon,  since  1846  and  it  was  to  Rawdon  that  he  took  his  wife,  Jane,  after  their 
marriage  on  15  August  1850.3  According  to  Wemyss  Reid,  capital  needed  for  the  mill 
expenses  influenced  Forster  in  his  decision  to  move  from  his  large  house  at  Rawdon 
to  a ‘more  modest  structure’  at  Burley.4  Eighteen  months  after  his  marriage  Wharfeside 
was  ready  for  occupation. 

Forster  and  Fison  had  invested  in  worsted  manufacturing  at  Greenholme  during  a 
period  which  proved  to  be  one  of  growing  economic  prosperity  in  this  country.  The 
business  expanded  considerably  during  the  first  ten  years:  in  1850  about  300  were 
employed  there5  but  by  1862  the  figure  was  nearer  600. 6 Presumably  most  of  the 
operatives  needed  were  available  in  the  village  itself  or  in  the  surrounding  district,  since 
no  significant  increase  in  population  figures  occurs  at  this  period.7  However,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Burley  parishioners  employed  in  textiles  is  reflected  in  the  baptismal 
registers  of  the  time;  between  1856  and  1860  as  many  as  47  per  cent  of  those  who  presented 
children  for  baptism  are  recorded  as  textile  workers,8  while  ten  years  before,  for  1846-50, 
only  17  per  cent  are  so  described.  The  low  figures  for  textile  workers  for  the  whole  of 
the  1840’s  may  well  indicate  a slack  period  at  Greenholme  mills,  when  future  development 
was  uncertain. 

Recruitment  for  mill  work  was  no  longer  the  problem  which  it  had  been  in  the  early 
days  of  factory  organisation,  when  it  was  difficult  to  find  sufficient  operatives  willing  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  harsh  routine.9  Whereas  the  first  owners  of  Greenholme  mills 
had  imported  pauper  apprentices  into  the  village  to  help  swell  their  labour  force,10  Forster 
and  Fison  inherited  second  and  third  generation  workers  fully  accustomed  to  the  rigours 
of  mill  life.  Burley  in  Wharfedale,  by  their  time,  had  developed  into  an  industrial  village 
with  the  livelihood  of  its  people  dependent  on  the  Greenholme  mills.  Renewed  activity 
there  in  1850  and  subsequent  expansion  must  have  been  welcomed  by  many  of  the 
inhabitants. 


II 

Before  the  end  of  their  first  year  in  Burley,  Forster  and  Fison  had  embarked  upon 
schemes  designed  to  promote  educational  and  recreational  activities  for  their  workers. 
Both  belonged  to  the  generation  of  millowners  who  would  subscribe  to  the  belief  that 

1 Jane  Forster  to  her  mother;  Wemyss  Reid,  T,  Life  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster  (1970  reprint,  Adams 
and  Dart,  Bath,  of  1888  edn.  by  Chapman  and  Hall)  vol.  1,  p.  277.  Forster’s  letters  and  diaries  are  often 
quoted  by  Reid  but  the  originals  cannot  now  be  traced. 

2 Greenholme  mills , Burley  in  Wharfedale , pamphlet  issued  by  Wm.  Fison  and  Co.  1900,  p.  16. 

3 Jane  Forster  was  a daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby  and  sister  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Forster 
came  from  a well  known  Quaker  family  but  from  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  ceased  to  be  a member  of 
the  movement. 

4 Wemyss  Reid,  p.  270. 

5 W.  Fison’s  obituary  notice:  I Ik  ley  Free  Press  and  Addingham  Courier  12  Apr.  1900. 

6 Approximately  600  workers,  over  18  years  of  age,  were  taken  by  the  firm  to  London  in  1862.  Bradford 
Observer,  3 July  1862. 

7 Population  figures  for  Burley  in  Wharfedale.  1851,  1894;  1861,  2136;  1871,  2271;  1881,  2550;  1891, 
2661.  Population  tables:  Census  of  England  and  Wales. 

8 Baptismal  Register  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Blessed  Virgin,  Burley  in  Wharfedale,  vol.  1.  The 
calculations  exclude  parents  from  the  adjoining  village  of  Menston,  which  was  then  part  of  the  parish, 
but  include  those  from  the  smaller  and  nearer  village  of  Burley  Woodhead.  The  percentages  have  been 
calculated  as  five-year  running  averages. 

9 Pollard,  S.,  The  Genesis  of  Modern  Management  (1968  Penguin  reprint  of  1965  edn.).  Chapter  5, 
section  on  the  Recruitment  of  Labour,  pp.  189-196. 

1 0  Hey,  W.,  ‘An  account  of  a visit  to  the  cotton  mills  at  Burley’.  Reports  of  the  society  for  bettering  the 
condition  and  increasing  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  vol.  4 (London  1805),  Appendix  no.  1,  p.  16. 
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‘their  personal  wealth  and  power  in  society  was  perfectly  acceptable  provided  Jthey  were 
aware  of  their  duties  as  citizens  and  their  charitable  obligations  to  the  poor.’1  Fison  was 
aware  of  his  responsibilities  as  an  employer  and  throughout  his  life  took  a paternal 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  employees.  He  had  been  horrified  by  what  he  saw  of  mill  life 
when  he  first  went  to  Bradford  in  1835  and  determined  that  his  workers  would  be  treated 
differently.  Forster’s  Quaker  upbringing  had  led  him  to  be  concerned  for  those  less 
fortunate  than  himself,  and  during  his  twelve  months  as  a trainee  wool-sorter  at  Pease’s 
mill,  Darlington,  he  had  experienced  the  ‘tedious  drudgery’  of  life  as  a mill  operative.2 
Mill  ownership  in  Bradford  during  the  1840’s  had  increased  his  conviction  that  unless 
better  working  conditions  were  more  generally  provided  and  time  allowed  for  leisure 
pursuits,  serious  unrest  could  be  expected,  and  it  was  also  during  this  period  that  he  had 
given  his  support  to  the  Bradford  Chartists  in  their  demand  for  manhood  suffrage.3  His 
sympathetic  attitude  towards  the  Chartists  at  a time  when  many  of  the  Bradford  middle 
classes  had  feared  an  outbreak  of  violence,  had  made  him  very  unpopular  in  some 
circles,4  even  his  bank  manager  had  publicly  hurled  abuse  at  him  over  the  counter  for 
‘discrediting  himself  and  his  family’.5 

Once  they  were  established  in  Burley  the  partners  were  in  a position  to  wield  enormous 
influence  over  the  lives  of  their  employees  both  during  and  after  working  hours.  They 
no  doubt  considered  it  was  their  moral  duty  to  provide  facilities  which  would  enable  the 
workers,  both  young  and  old,  to  use  their  leisure  time  profitably.  How  far  their  actions 
always  stemmed  from  a genuine  concern  for  their  fellow  men  and  how  far  they  were 
prompted  by  self  interest  is  impossible  to  estimate.  It  was  obviously  to  a mill-owner’s 
advantage  to  arrange  for  leisure  activities  which  would  keep  his  workers  happy  and 
contented.  More  educational  facilities  for  the  children  could  result  in  more  amenable 
workers,  imbued  with  middle-class  ideas  of  respectability.  However  we  now  judge  the 
motives  of  mid-Victorian  employers  like  Forster  and  Fison,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  they  did  make  a substantial  effort  to  improve  the  lives  of  the  people  they 
employed. 

Few  regulations  governed  the  hours  of  work  for  adults  in  the  textile  mills.  In  May 
1849,  women  and  young  people  in  the  thirteen  to  eighteen  age  range  had  been  restricted 
by  law  to  a ten  hour  working  day,  but  no  such  legislation  as  yet  applied  to  the  men. 
Although  Forster  was  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  shorter  working  hours,6  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Greenholme  mill  hands  were  treated  any  differently  in  this  respect 
from  other  textile  workers : despite  long  hours  at  the  mill,  the  partners  assumed  that  there 
would  still  be  time  for  their  employees  to  enjoy  useful  leisure  pursuits. 

As  soon  as  work  began  again  at  the  mill  in  November  1850,  a concert  room  lit  with 
gas  was  opened,  which  could  hold  far  more  people  than  any  other  hall  in  the  village  at 
this  time.  At  the  opening  ceremony,  attended  by  over  500  people,  Forster  addressed  the 
workers  and  ‘explained  to  them  all  the  plans  which  have  been  formed  for  their  comfort 
and  benefit’.  A library  was  provided  and  separate  classes  started  in  the  evenings  for  men 
and  women,  to  give  them  some  form  of  instruction  in  the  3 R’s.  Musicians  were  allowed 
to  practise  in  one  of  the  large  classrooms  on  two  evenings  a week.7 


1 Meller,  H.  E.,  The  Organised  Provisions  for  Cultural  Activities  and  their  impact  on  the  community, 
1870-1910,’  with  special  reference  to  the  city  of  Bristol  (unpublished  Bristol  Ph.D.  thesis  1968),  p.  573. 
This  comment  made  on  Joseph  Storrs  Fry’s  generation  of  employers  in  Bristol,  in  the  1860’s  and  1870’s, 
would  also  seem  applicable  to  Forster  and  Fison. 

2 Letter  written  by  Forster  to  his  father,  18  July  1838,  quoted  in  Wemyss  Reid,  p.  99. 

3 A document  drawn  up  and  circulated  by  him  in  1 848  urged  the  middle  classes  to  support  a ‘reasonable 
measure’  of  parliamentary  reform.  About  a quarter  of  the  electors  signed  it.  Ibid.,  p.  222. 

4 Bradford  was  ‘perhaps  the  most  outstanding  centre  of  physical  force  in  England  in  the  Spring  of  1848.’ 

Mather,  F.  C,  ‘ Chartism ’.  Historical  Association  pamphlet  (1965),  p.  17. 

6 Forster’s  Diary  16  Apr.  1848,  Wemyss  Reid,  p.  225. 

6 ‘If  deprived  of  the  Ten  Hour  Act,  factory  workers  could  not  improve  their  minds  and  obtain 
recreation’.  Speech  made  by  W.  E.  Forster  at  a public  meeting  in  Bradford,  25  Feb.  1850,  Bradford 

Observer  28  Feb.  1850.  9 

7 Details  about  the  concert  room  and  opening  ceremony  are  from  a letter  ol  Jane  Forster  s,  written 

to  her  mother,  Nov.  1850.  Wemyss  Reid,  p.  277. 
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The  Lecture  Hall,  a substantial  stone  built  structure  which  still  dominates  Main  Street, 
was  opened  in  the  summer  of  1868,  and  better  facilities  could  be  provided  there  than 
had  been  possible  within  the  confines  of  the  mill.  The  reading  room  was  always  well 
supplied  with  newspapers,  periodicals  and  books.  On  a few  notable  occasions  the  firm 
entertained  the  work  people  on  a lavish  scale,  making  full  use  of  the  hall ; for  instance  in 
October  1872,  1500  employees  from  Burley,  Shipley  and  Keighley1  met  for  a dinner  to 
celebrate  the  wedding  of  Fison’s  son  and  the  coming  of  age  of  Forster’s  adopted  elder 
son.2  The  new  Lecture  Hall  could  not  accommodate  such  numbers,  so  the  younger 
workers  were  fed  there,  while  the  older  ones  had  to  use  the  newly  built  warehouses.  The 
four  landlords  of  the  village  were  given  the  task  of  providing  all  the  food  required.3 

Frequent  references  appear  in  the  llkley  Gazette  to  concerts  held  in  the  ‘unique’ 
Lecture  Hall  but  the  inhabitants  did  not  always  appreciate  them,  as  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  paper  shows : — 

‘How  the  inhabitants  of  Burley,  possessing  as  they  do,  a commodious  hall,  replete  with  every 
convenience  in  which  to  hold  public  entertainments,  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  efforts  put  forth  to 
provide  instructive  and  innocent  amusement,  we  cannot  well  understand. 4 

The  most  ambitious  treat  organised  and  paid  for  by  the  firm  was  a visit  to  London  in 
1862,  a year  after  Forster  became  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  About  6005 
adult  workers  were  taken  by  rail  to  the  capital  on  Tuesday,  1 July,  where  they  stayed  for 
two  nights  at  Thomas  Cook’s  newly  opened  hostel  in  Brompton,  and  took  part  in  a 
sight-seeing  programme  arranged  by  Forster,  which  included  a visit  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  a tour  of  the  International  Exhibition. 

The  partners  were  not  only  concerned  with  the  entertainment  of  their  workers.  Habits 
of  industry  and  thrift  were  given  every  encouragement  in  the  village,  and  a savings  scheme 
was  inaugurated  in  their  first  year  at  Greenholme  in  which  sums  from  sixpence  to  £25 
could  be  invested  by  the  employees ; ten  per  cent  interest  was  given  on  sums  up  to  £5  and 
five  per  cent  on  sums  above  that  amount.6  The  annual  agricultural  shows  which  became 
a feature  of  village  life  from  August  1858  onwards,  were  intended  to  foster  industrious 
habits  as  well  as  to  provide  entertainment,  and  for  this  reason  fruit  and  vegetable  growing 
were  especially  favoured. 

At  the  end  of  1859,  Forster  became  the  prime  mover  in  a scheme  to  establish  a Volun- 
teer Rifle  Corps  in  Burley.7  He  thought  that  by  volunteering  himself  and  raising  a 
subdivision  from  his  own  mill,  other  employers  in  the  district  might  follow  his  example. 
Not  only  would  this  result  in  a large  increase  in  the  number  of  volunteers  but  better 
relationships  between  men  and  masters  would  be  fostered  by  their  working  together, 
outside  the  mill  situation.  He  wished  to  avoid  the  Corps  becoming  the  preserve  of  the 
middle  classes  whilst  the  working  classes  remained  unorganised  and  unarmed.  A sub- 
division was  formed  in  the  village  and  Forster  trained  as  a captain.  The  young  men  who 


1 The  firm  rented  the  Junction  Mills  in  Shipley  from  1867-81  and  the  Worth  Valley  Mills,  Keighley, 
from  1870-80.  ‘The  Fisons  and  Forsters  of  Burley  in  Wharfedale’,  Fortunes  made  in  Business , vol.  1 

(London  1884).  Author  not  given.  t , . 

2 E.  P.  Arnold-Forster.  The  four  children  of  W.  D.  Arnold  were  adopted  in  1859  after  both  their 
parents  had  died.  The  Forsters  had  no  children  of  their  own. 

3 llkley  Gazette  3 Oct.  1872.  Workers  employed  by  the  firm  were  entertained  on  various  occasions 
e.g.,  in  1856,  to  celebrate  the  end  of  the  Crimean  War  (Wemyss  Reid,  p.  303),  and  in  1868,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  Walter  Nicholson,  a partner  in  the  firm,  Bradford  Observer  30  July  1868.  Titus  Salt, 
their  neighbour  and  rival  in  business  entertained  all  his  workers  in  1853,  1856  and  1873,  on  his  birthday. 
4,200  were  taken  from  Saltaire  to  his  home  at  Lightcliffe  on  the  last  occasion.  Balgarnie,  R.,  Sir  Titus  Salt, 
Baronet  (1970  reprint  by  Brenton  Publishing,  Settle,  of  1877  London  edn.).  ‘Communal  feasts’  would 
appear  to  have  lasted  longer  in  this  part  of  the  West  Riding  than  elsewhere.  Pollard  notes  them  mainly  in 
the  transitional  stages  of  industry  as  ‘carrots’  for  the  workers.  Pollard,  S.,  op.  cit.,  p.  215. 

4 llkley  Gazette , 18  Apr.  1872. 

5 Bradford  Observer,  3 July  1862. 

6 Jane  Forster’s  letter.  Wemyss  Reid,  p.  278.  Forster  was  associated  with  a scheme  to  found  a 
Provident  Society  and  Penny  Savings  Bank  for  the  West  Riding,  in  1856.  Edward  Akroyd  of  Halifax 
was  the  chief  promoter.  Bradford  Observer,  20  Nov.  1856. 

7 Forster’s  views  on  the  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps  are  from  a letter  of  his  to  Thomas  Hughes,  2 Dec.  1859, 
Wemyss  Reid,  p.  320-21. 
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joined  from  the  mill  gained  ‘capital  training  and  exercise’,  whilst  performing  a ‘patriotic 
duty’. 

Forster  and  Fison’s  efforts  to  provide  what  they  considered  were  worthwhile  activities 
for  their  employees’  leisure  hours,  show  a concern  which  was  typical  among  improving 
manufacturers  of  this  period.  They  saw  it  as  their  mission  to  combat  working  class 
habits  of  indolence  and  improvidence.  By  making  their  workers  more  ‘respectable’,  they 
sought  eventually  to  raise  them  in  the  social  scale. 

Ill 

A keen  interest  in  a national  scheme  of  education  stemmed  from  Forster’s  years  in 
Bradford.  A resolution  of  his  was  passed  at  a meeting  in  the  Temperance  Hall  in  May 
1850,  which  urged  upon  Parliament  ‘the  importance  of  meeting  the  wants  of  national 
education  by  devising  such  measures  as  are  necessary  for  its  extension  and  improvement 
on  the  principle  of  strict  impartiality  to  all  religious  communions’.1  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  he  was  the  driving  force  behind  the  plans  concerned  with  the  education 
of  his  own  workers.  Fison  avowed,  though  no  doubt  with  a degree  of  exaggeration, 
‘that  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Forster’s  great  national  education  work  was  laid  at  Burley’.2 

Children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen  could  be  employed  in  textile  mills  in 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  provided  they  attended  school  for  three  full  days  or  six  half 
days  a week.  Until  1856,  when  Greenholme  Mills  School  was  established,3  the  children 
employed  by  Forster  and  Fison  attended  either  the  National  School  at  Ladysmith,4  or 
the  Burley  Township  Day  School.5  The  necessary  fees,  two  pence  a week  for  each  child, 
and  an  extra  half  penny  a week  in  winter  for  fuel,  were  deducted  from  wages  as  was 
customary.  These  arrangements  lasted  until  Forster  was  able  to  provide  a suitable 
schoolroom  at  the  mill  in  January  1856.  Greenholme  was  founded  as  a British  School 
in  which  religious  teaching  was  to  be  non-sectarian.  This  decision  of  Forster’s  may  well 
have  worried  the  Arnold  and  Fison  families,  who  were  devoted  supporters  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  but  with  a National  School  already  well  established  in  the  village,  his  decision 
was  a sensible  one  and  in  keeping  with  his  own  Non-Conformist  upbringing. 

A nineteen  year  old  teacher,  Thomas  Clark,  was  appointed  with  an  annual  salary  of 
£40  a year,  to  take  charge  of  the  46  boys  and  48  girls  who  attended  the  school  on  a half- 
time basis.  Clark  had  received  no  formal  training,  but  had  taught  as  an  assistant  at 
St.  James’  National  School,  Leeds,  for  three  years,  where,  according  to  Forster,  he  had 
worked  under  a ‘first  rate  master’.  He  appears  to  have  entered  for  and  gained  a Certificate 
of  Merit  after  his  appointment  to  Greenholme.  This  qualification  and  favourable  annual 
reports  by  government  inspectors,  entitled  him  to  an  augmentation  grant  towards  his 
salary,  which  he  was  duly  allowed  each  year  from  1857  until  1862, 6 when  the  allocation 
of  grants  was  altered  by  the  Revised  Code.7  Inspectors  mention  Clark  and  the  school 
with  approval  in  at  least  three  of  their  annual  reports.  According  to  E.  H.  Brodie,  in 
1863,  he  was  one  of  the  ‘very  excellent’  teachers  in  the  district;8  of  the  factory  schools  in 
Brodie’s  area,  which  covered  Durham,  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire,  Greenholme 
was  one  of  six  in  the  West  Riding  thought  by  him  to  be  worthy  of  special  mention  for 

1 Meeting  held  on  30  Apr.  1850,  reported  in  the  Bradford  Observer , 2 May  1850. 

2 Fison’s  obituary  notice,  llkley  Free  Press , 12  Apr.  1900. 

3 Most  of  the  details  about  the  mill  school  are  taken  from  an  annual  grants  form  submitted  by  Forster 
to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  P.R.O.  Box  Ed.  7,  148. 

4 The  site  for  the  National  School  was  acquired  in  1837.  The  school  was  equipped  and  placed  under 
government  inspection  during  the  time  when  the  Rev.  Daly  was  curate,  1843-48.  Black,  C.  I.,  Historical 
Memorials  of  Burley  by  the  Wharfe  (published  privately  by  the  author  1868),  Appendix  I,  The  School. 

5 The  Township  Day  School  was  erected  in  1817,  the  building  being  paid  for  by  subscriptions  from 
ratepayers  and  residents.  P.R.O.  Endowment  file  Ed.  49/8966,  correspondence  on  endowments,  dated 
Jan.  1855. 

6 Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education , 1857-62.  Schools  aided  by  Parliamentary  grants, 
listed  under  counties.  Grants  to  certificated  teachers. 

7 Payments  direct  to  certificated  teachers  ceased  and  instead  a single  grant  for  all  school  purposes,  was 
paid  to  the  managers. 

8 Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  1863-64.  E.  H.  Brodie’s  general  report  for  1863,  p.  200. 
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the  good  work  that  was  being  done.1  H.M.I.  Fitch  was  also  favourably  impressed  with 
the  efficient  and  useful  work  which  was  carried  out  in  the  factory’s  evening  school,  which 
was  attended  by  about  30  scholars.2  Thomas  Clark  remained  in  charge  of  the  school  for 
41  years,  retiring  in  September  1897  when  the  school  management  was  changed. 

Soon  after  the  school  was  opened,  Clark  was  assisted  by  pupil  teachers.  From  1857 
until  1862,  sums  of  money  were  annually  allocated  to  the  school  for  pupil  teachers  and 
their  training.3  The  first  to  be  successfully  trained  there  was  Charles  Whittam,  who 
obtained  a first  class  in  the  Queen’s  scholarship  in  1861,  and  by  1872,  four  others  had 
also  gained  this  distinction  and  could  proceed  to  training  colleges.4 

There  is  very  little  information  about  the  kind  of  school  work  which  was  done  at 
Greenholme.  No  doubt  a great  deal  of  time  would  be  devoted  to  exercises  in  the  3 R’s, 
particularly  after  the  Revised  Code  came  into  operation.  Sewing  for  the  girls,  thought 
so  essential  for  cultivating  thrifty  habits,  was  catered  for  from  the  early  days  of  the  school, 
by  the  appointment  of  a female  assistant,  whose  sole  function  was  to  supervise  the  girls 
in  their  sewing  tasks.  A surviving  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  industry,  awarded  in 
1878,  indicates  that  the  school  was  by  this  time  also  offering  its  pupils  some  geography, 
literature  and  Latin  accidence.5  H.M.I.  Brodie  thought  that  schools  such  as  Greenholme, 
with  their  half-time  scholars,  could  not  hope  to  attain  the  standard  set  by  schools  which 
children  attended  twice  daily,  but  he  did  note  that  half-timers  were  obliged  by  law  to 
attend  school  more  regularly  than  many  of  their  contemporaries,  thus  ‘compensating  in 
part  for  the  less  amount  of  time  spent  in  school’.6 

As  a result  of  the  1870  Education  Act,  a survey  was  made  by  government  inspectors 
of  the  school  accommodation  available  in  every  district.  Burley,  with  its  National 
School,  Mill  School,  Township  Day  School  and  a small  school  at  Burley  Woodhead,  was 
considered  to  be  adequately  served.7  The  Mill  School  was,  by  the  time  of  the  survey, 
catering  for  152  children,  nearly  as  many  as  its  rival  the  National  School  with  176 
children.  The  other  ‘British’  school  in  the  village,  the  old  Township  Day  School  was 
catering  for  90  infants8  and  from  1862  onwards  no  longer  featured  in  the  lists  of  schools 
considered  worthy  of  a government  grant.  The  mill  children  were  housed  in  far  better 
premises  than  the  other  school  children  in  the  village,  for  one  section  of  the  new  Lecture 
Hall,  which  was  opened  in  1868,  had  been  planned  by  Forster  for  use  as  a school,  with 
two  large  classrooms  and  adjoining  playground  space. 

After  1875,  Greenholme  School  no  longer  catered  solely  for  half-timers.  The  earliest 
age  at  which  children  could  be  employed  in  textile  mills  had  been  raised  to  ten,  half-time 
work  being  allowed  for  the  ten  to  fourteen  age  group.  Forster,  who  approved  of  the 
1874  legislation,  made  some  changes  in  his  schooling  arrangements  so  that  Clark  did  not 
lose  all  the  children  below  ten  to  the  other  village  schools.  Children  over  seven,  who 
intended  to  work  at  the  mill  when  they  were  old  enough,  could  attend  Greenholme 
School.9 

Eleven  years  after  Forster’s  death,  Jane  Arnold,  on  behalf  of  the  Greenholme  school 
managers,  informed  the  Education  Department  that  they  intended  to  close  the  school  at 
the  end  of  September  1897.10  Until  the  proposed  new  National  School  was  built,  with 

1 Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council , 1862-63.  E.  H.  Brodie’s  general  report  for  1862,  factory  and 
half  time  schools,  p.  107. 

2 Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council , 1864-65.  J.  G.  Fitch’s  report  for  1864,  p.  180. 

3 Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Council , 1857-62.  Schools  aided  by  Parliamentary  grants.  Grants  to 
pupil  teachers  and  gratuities  to  masters. 

4 Ilkley  Gazette , 20  Mar.  1872.  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  whether  these  pupil  teachers  spent  all 
their  five  years’  apprenticeships  at  Greenholme. 

5 Certificate  owned  by  Mr.  F.  Taylor  of  Burley  in  Wharfedale. 

6 Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  1862-63.  E.  H.  Brodie’s  report  for  1862,  factory  and  half  time 
schools,  p.  107. 

7 P.R.O.  Ed.  2/516  Notice  A no.  8898  dated  15  July  1873. 

8 Greenholme  School  made  no  provision  at  this  time  for  those  under  eight  years  who  did  not  work  at 
the  mill.  They  could  attend  either  the  National  School  or  the  Township  School. 

9 Burley  National  School  Log  Book,  entry  for  the  week  ending  10  Oct.  1875. 

1 0 P.R.O.  Ed.  2/516  correspondence  on  the  closure  of  Greenholme  Mill  School.  Letter  from  Jane  Arnold 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Education  Department,  14  Apr.  1897. 
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sufficient  places  to  cater  for  all  the  village  requirements,  Greenholme  British  School 
would  be  administered  by  the  managers  of  the  existing  church  school  at  Ladysmith. 
The  reasons  for  the  decision  to  stop  running  the  school  as  a separate  entity  are  not  clear, 
but  the  planning  of  the  new  church  school  appears  to  have  been  the  deciding  factor, 
it  is  unlikely  that  Forster  himself  would  have  agreed  to  the  arrangement  which  inevitably 
led  to  increased  bitterness  between  the  Church  supporters  and  the  Non-Conformists 
in  the  village.  The  latter  petitioned  the  Education  Department  for  permission  to  elect  a 
School  Board,  with  powers  to  develop  a school,1  but  were  informed  that  plans  for  the 
National  School  were  by  then  too  far  advanced  for  a Board  to  be  considered  necessary.2 
The  Church  was  able  to  proceed  with  its  take-over  of  Greenholme  Mills  School  with  the 
Education  Department’s  official  blessing. 


IV 

From  the  time  of  their  arrival,  the  partners  held  prominent  positions  in  the  village 
where  they  employed  the  majority  of  the  working  population.  However,  unlike  Titus 
Salt,  they  were  never  in  complete  mastery  in  the  area.  There  were  other  influential 
landowners  in  the  village,  for  example  Thomas  Horsfall,  lord  ol  the  manor  of  Burley 
until  his  death  in  1861,  when  Mrs.  Crofton  inherited  the  title  and  the  Hall.  Forster  came 
into  serious  conflict  with  the  latter  over  the  village  water  supplies  in  the  1870’s. 

When  a Local  Board  of  Health  was  formed  in  November  1854  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  Forster  and  Fison  were  among  the  ten  members.3  The  former  was  elected  as  the 
first  Chairman.  The  Board,  whose  initial  objectives  were  to  secure  more  effectual 
sewerage  and  drainage  for  the  district’  met  each  month,  first  in  the  old  Mechanics’ 
Institute4  and  after  1856  in  the  Township  Day  School.  The  Board  had  the  right  to  raise 
money  from  local  rates  and  to  borrow  capital  to  carry  out  its  objectives. 

Plans  for  the  drainage  scheme  were  drawn  up  during  1855  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  a tender  was  accepted  from  a Shipley  firm  to  carry  out  the  work  lor 
£1,729.5° Forster  himself  paid  extra  money  so  that  a more  effective  system  could  be 
provided  for  the  mill.  ‘I  shall  pay  the  Greenholme  rate  not  for  a drain  to  Greenholme, 
but  for  an  alteration  in  the  drains  originally  contemplated,  which  alteration  I am  anxious 
to  complete  because  I fear  from  the  present  state  of  the  river,  the  health  oi  that  large 
portion  of  the  village  which  is  employed  at  the  Mill,  will  otherwise  be  endangered’.6 7 

Other  schemes  to  improve  Burley  did  not  proceed  so  smoothly.  Forster  and  his 
supporters  met  with  opposition  from  those  members  of  the  Board  who  lived  outside  the 
main  village  area  and  who  were  loth  to  pay  the  increased  rates  which  improvement  ideas 
might  incur.  For  six  months  during  1857,  for  instance,  the  strength  of  the  opposition 
was  such  that  no  business  could  be  conducted  by  the  Board.  Forster’s  opponents,  led 
by  William  Lawrence,  refused  to  recognise  him  as  Chairman  and  met  on  their  own/ 
Not  until  the  elections  of  September  1857  had  shown  Forster’s  policy  to  have  greater 
support  in  the  village,  did  his  opponents  acknowledge  their  defeat. 


1 A petition  was  received  by  the  Education  Department,  as  a result  of  a meeting  organised  by  Thomas 
Butterfield  on  14  Sept.  1897.  116  people  had  voted  in  favour  of  a School  Board.  Rev.  Ross  Chairman 
of  the  National  School  managers,  protested  about  the  validity  of  the  meeting  and  informed  the  Depart- 
ment that  330  out  of  520  householders  were  in  favour  of  the  voluntary  schools.  P.R.O.  Ld.  2/516, 

correspondence  on  the  closure  of  Greenholme. 

2 P.R.O.  Ed.  2/516  Resolutions  of  the  Educ.  Dept.  Minute  Paper  1116  2V  , 1897 

3 Minute  Book  vol.  I.  Burley  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on  29  Nov.  1854. 
All  the  information  for  this  section  has  been  taken  from  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Minute  Book. 

4 Burley  Mechanics’  Institution  is  marked  on  the  1851  Ordnance  Survey  map,  6 to  one  mile,  at  the 
junction  of  Main  Street  and  Station  Road.  By  the  time  the  next  map  was  published  m 1895  the  building 

had  been  demolished. 

5 Minute  Book  vol.  I.  Entry  under  12  Jan.  1856. 

6 Ibid.,  29  Mar.  1856.  Letter  from  W.  E.  Forster. 

7 The  opposition  group  included : — Thomas  Foster  of  Greengates  farm,  Robert  Foster  of  Land  House 
farm  John  Metcalfe,  a farmer  from  Burley  Woodhead  and  Horner  Harrison  of  Holeing  Nook  iarm. 
William  Lawrence  was  a schoolmaster  who  ran  Scalebor  Park  Boarding  School.  The  Minutes  are  lost 
for  this  period.  Lawrence  and  his  friends  used  a different  book  for  their  entries  from  Apr.  to  Sept.  185  /. 
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During  the  time  that  he  remained  Chairman,  valuable  routine  work  was  undertaken 
in  dealing  with  public  nuisances1  and  improving  the  state  of  the  highways.  At  the  time 
of  his  resignation  from  the  Board  in  November  1860,  the  question  of  a gas  lighting 
scheme  was  being  discussed.  To  celebrate  his  election  to  Parliament  in  February  of  the 
following  year,  Forster  offered  to  pay  for  the  22  lamps  which  were  required  and  for  their 
installation.  The  gesture  cost  him  over  £48. 2 

Although  more  of  Forster’s  time  was  spent  in  London  after  1861,  he  was  still  very  much 
concerned  with  local  affairs.  Fison  remained  a member  of  the  Local  Board  until  1877 
and  frequently  took  the  Chair.  The  main  task  for  the  Board  in  the  early  1870’s  was  to 
ensure  the  provision  of  an  adequate  and  pure  water  supply  for  the  village,  which  the 
owner  of  the  waterworks,  Mrs.  Crofton  of  Burley  Hall,  was  unable  or  unwilling  to 
guarantee.  Forster  submitted  his  complaints  to  the  Board  on  at  least  two  occasions, 
in  October  1869  and  again  in  September  1872.  He  also  sent  a sample  of  the  Wharfeside 
supply  away  to  be  analysed,  and  arranged  for  a government  inspector  to  visit  Burley.3 
The  Board  arranged  for  ‘villagers  to  be  asked  individually’  about  their  water  supplies; 
their  replies  were  to  be  taken  down  in  writing.4  A ‘memorial’  signed  by  influential 
ratepayers  was  submitted  to  a meeting  in  April  1872,  again  complaining  of  ‘an  inefficient 
and  polluted  supply’. 

After  a good  deal  of  bargaining  Mrs.  Crofton  agreed  to  accept  a sum  of  £4,1Q05  for  the 
purchase  of  her  water-works,  which  was  £100  more  than  the  Board’s  valuer  had 
suggested.6  Parliamentary  permission  was  necessary  to  raise  the  money  to  complete  this 
purchase  and  for  the  construction  of  the  new  water  works.  This  was  duly  obtained  in 
May  1873  and  building  could  begin  on  the  new  reservoirs,  one  on  Rushy  Beck  near 
Stead,  Hall  Wood  and  one  at  Hollin  Nook.7  Forster  and  Fison  agreed  to  give  £500  each 
for  the  project  on  condition  that  the  Board  proceeded  without  further  delays.8 

Forster  and  Fison  had  served  the  Board  well  in  its  early  years  and  by  the  time  of  Fison’s 
resignation  in  1877  its  basic  objectives  had  been  achieved.  Much  remained  to  be  done, 
but  Burley  in  Wharfedale  was  a cleaner  and  healthier  place  to  live  in  that  it  had  been  in 
1850. 

Together  the  partners  had  built  up  a thriving  business  which  brought  greater 
prosperity  to  the  village  as  a whole.  In  the  later  years  of  Forster’s  life,  when  ministerial 
responsibilities9  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  spend  a great  deal  of  time  in  Burley,  Fison 
carried  out  the  day-to-day  administration  of  their  affairs.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume,  however,  that  it  was  Forster,  ‘a  man  who  was  always  a worker  and  a striver’10 
who  was  responsible  for  many  of  the  early  achievements. 


1 Privies  were  a constant  source  of  trouble. 

2 Account  sent  to  W.  E.  Forster.  Minute  Book  vol.  I,  7 May  1861. 

3 Ibid.,  25  Oct.  1869. 

4 Ibid.,  Mar.  1869.  This  must  surely  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  ‘fact  finding’  surveys  made  in  the 
village. 

5 Minute  Book,  vol.  II,  1873. 

6 Ibid.,  5 Nov.  1872. 

7 Burley  Local  Board  Waterworks  Act,  1873,  ‘Acts  relating  to  water',  Bromsgrove  to  Chester,  vol.  IV. 

8 Minute  Book , vol.  II,  4 Oct.  1873. 

9 Forster  was  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  from  Nov.  1865  to  July  1866;  Vice-President  of  the 
Council,  from  1868  to  1874;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  from  1880  to  1882. 

10  ‘ Fortunes  made  in  Business',  vol.  1,  op.  cit.  p.  405. 
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PETROLOGICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  IRON  AGE  POTTERY 

FROM  CLEVELAND 

By  N.  H.  Harbord  and  D.  A.  Spratt 

During  the  past  decade,  pottery  fragments  have  been  recovered  from  three  Iron  Age 
sites  in  the  Cleveland  district  of  the  North  Riding. 

(1)  From  the  enclosure  on  Great  Ayton  Moor  (Grid  Reference  NZ  598114). 

(2)  From  the  interior  of  the  Eston  Nab  Hill  Fort  (NZ  568183). 

(3)  From  the  hut  circles  on  Percy  Rigg,  Kildale  (NZ  610116). 

The  pottery  from  all  three  sites  is  coarse  and  undecorated,  and  is  typical  of  the  later 
Iron  Age  undecorated  Yorkshire  ware.  The  Percy  Rigg  material  is  thicker  and  underfired 
compared  with  that  from  the  other  two  sites;  one  body  sherd  from  Percy  Rigg  is  however 
well  fired  and  almost  identical  to  a sherd  from  Great  Ayton  Moor,  an  indication  that  the 
two  sites  are  at  least  partly  contemporary.  We  were  kindly  provided  by  the  excavators 
with  one  typical  fragment  from  each  site,  from  which  we  removed  pieces  of  the  grit  filling 
and  prepared  petrological  thin  sections.  These  showed  that  some  grit  came  from  the 
Cleveland  Dyke,  an  igneous  rock  which  forms  an  intrusive  dyke  running  approximately 
westnorthwest/eastsoutheast  exposed  at  several  places  in  the  Great  Ayton  and  Kildale 
areas.  Other  specimens  were  doleritic  rock  taken  from  the  three  pottery  sherds,  and  a 
specimen  of  dolerite  from  the  Whin  Sill.  The  grains  of  igneous  rock  from  the  pottery 
are  angular,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  chippings;  rather  they  seem  to  be  derived  from  the 
parent  rock  by  a process  such  as  abrasion.  The  Cleveland  Dyke  sections  have  two 
characteristics  which  distinguish  this  rock  from  other  igneous  rocks  in  Northern 
England:— 

(1)  Large  porphyritic  feldspars. 

(2)  Glassy  material  due  to  the  rapid  cooling  of  this  dyke.  It  is  true  that  this  glassy 
material  is  found  in  other  whinstone,  but  in  small  quantities  as  an  edge  effect  in  the 
solidification  of  the  rock. 

Many  of  the  grit  fragments  from  the  three  pottery  specimens  contain  these  features; 
the  porphyritic  feldspars  show  clearly  in  photographs,  but  the  glassy  phases  do  not  show 
well  on  photographs  because  of  their  iron  staining,  although  they  are  recognisable  under 
the  microscope.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  some  of  the  grit  originates  from  the  Cleveland 
Dyke.  However,  a considerable  proportion  of  the  rock  fragments  in  the  pottery,  although 
igneous,  was  not  from  the  Cleveland  Dyke,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Rock  Type 

No.  of  fragments 

Eston  Nab 

Percy  Rigg 

Ayton  Moor 

Cleveland  Dyke 

Dolerite  rock 

7 

3 

1 

(probably  Whin  Sill) 

2 

7 

1 

11 

Olivine  dolerite 

— 

Total 

9 

It 

12 
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Most  of  the  rock  fragments  other  than  Cleveland  Dyke  closely  resembled  the  dolerite 
whin  sill  from  Northwest  Durham  and  Northumberland.  It  seems  most  likely  that  this 
material  came  from  erratic  boulders  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland  and  indeed  we  have 
identified  one  erratic  from  Great  Ay  ton  as  Whin  Sill.  The  most  likely  explanation  of  our 
observations  is  that  the  pottery  was  made  in  the  Cleveland  area,  filled  partly  with 
Cleveland  Dyke  and  partly  with  erratic  dolerite.  (The  hypothesis  that  the  pottery  was 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  natural  Whin  Sill  remote  from  Cleveland  is  more  unlikely.) 
There  are  two  possible  interpretations  of  these  observations: — 

(1)  The  three  sites  obtained  their  pottery  from  a local  industrial  enterprise.  This  type  of 
industry  has  recently  been  demonstrated  for  Iron  Age  pottery  made  in  the  Malvern  Hills 
(D.  P.  S.  Peacock,  Proc.  Prehistoric  Society , 414,  1968). 

(2)  The  pottery  was  made  at  the  homesteads  where  it  was  used. 

At  present,  we  favour  the  latter  explanation,  because  the  very  poor  quality  of  the 
Percy  Rigg  pottery  suggests  a different  origin  from  the  other  two.  Indeed,  the  crude 
undecorated  nature  of  pottery  from  all  three  sources  would  scarcely  suggest  the  work  of 
professional  craftsmen.  We  must,  however,  stress  the  tentative  nature  of  our  conclusions 
based  as  they  are  on  limited  evidence,  and  hope  that  others  will  be  drawn  into  this  study, 
recognising  that  it  is  complicated  in  Northern  Britain  by  the  presence  of  erratic  igneous 
rocks.  We  are  grateful  to  Messrs.  B.  N.  Tinkler,  F.  A.  Aberg,  and  R.  S.  Close  for  pottery 
fragments  from  Great  Ayton  Moor,  Eston  Nab  and  Percy  Rigg  sites  respectively  and 
Mr.  A.  Parker  for  experimental  assistance. 


BRONZE  AGE  POTTERY  FROM  KIRKLINGTON, 

NORTH  RIDING 

By  T.  G.  Manby 

In  1903  a round  barrow  at  Kirklington,  near  Bedale,  was  excavated  and  the  details 
recorded  by  H.  B.  M’Call  in  his  history  of  the  Wandesforde  family.1  The  barrow 
(National  Grid  ref.  SE  3227/8163)  stands  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lane  from  Kirkling- 
ton to  the  Great  North  Road  about  half  a mile  east  of  the  village.  The  mound  is  now 
conical  with  a few  fir  trees  growing  on  the  top;  its  sharp  profile  and  dimensions,  40  ft. 
diameter  and  10  ft.  high,  has  produced  doubt  of  its  prehistoric  origin  in  a recent  survey 
of  round  barrows  in  the  district.2  However,  the  present  appearance  must  be  the  result 
of  reconstruction  after  the  1903  excavation.  The  barrow  is  now  known  as  Stapley  Hill, 
a corruption  of  the  ‘Stappilhow’  recorded  in  a deed  of  1363.3 

M’Call  states  that  Stapley  Hill  was  excavated  in  August  1903,  it  was  then  8£  ft.  high 
and  30  ft.  in  diameter,  and  composed  of  local  sandy  soil  and  cobbles.  The  small  central 
cairn  of  cobbles  did  not  cover  a burial  and  the  primary  burial  was  considered  to  be  a 
crouched  skeleton  on  the  old  landsurface,  3 ft.  southeast  of  the  centre,  nearby  were 
fragments  of  a Food  Vessel.  There  were  two  further  burials,  both  by  cremation,  in 
inverted  collared  urns  in  the  upper  part  of  the  barrow.  One  was  4J  ft.  east  of  the  centre 
at  a depth  of  2\  ft. ; the  second  was  1 ft.  below  the  summit  of  the  mound.  In  the  mound 
material  were  flint  flakes  and  utilised  stones,  and  ‘several  portions  of  what  appeared  to 
have  been  oaken  planks’.4 

The  pottery  from  Stapley  Hill  is  preserved  in  the  village  school  at  Kirklington.  In  1967 
the  writer  was  able  to  examine  and  draw  the  pottery  (see  Fig.  1)  by  kind  permission  of 
the  Head  Teacher,  Mrs.  E.  Plant.  Thanks  to  the  details  recorded  by  M’Call  the  assoc- 
iations of  the  vessels  can  be  recognised. 

1 H.  B.  M’Call,  The  Wandesfordes  of  Kirklington  & Castlecomer  (1903),  107  and  xv. 

2 L.  V.  Grinsell  in  N.  Thomas,  The  Thomborough  Circles,  Near  Ripon,  North  Riding,  Yorks.  Arch . J. 
xxxviii  (1955),  folder  opposite  page  442.  No.  22. 

3 M’Call,  op.  cit.  108. 

4 Ibid.  xv. 
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Fig.  1.  Bronze-Age  Pottery  from  Kirklington  ( 1J4). 


1 A fragmentary  Food  Vessel,  Abercromby  Type  2,  base  missing,  5\  ins.  (14  cm.) 
diameter  rim.  Hard  smooth  orange  to  buff  fabric,  dark  grey  core.  Decorated  with 
an  incised  herring-bone  pattern  on  the  interior  of  the  rim  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
exterior.  (A  fragment  of  this  vessel  was  picked  up  on  the  surface  of  Stapley  Hill 
many  years  ago  by  the  late  B.  W.  J.  Kent).  Found  near  the  inhumation  burial. 

2.  A Collared  Urn,  10  ins.  (25.6  cm.)  diameter  rim,  lower  portion  of  the  body  missing. 
Reddish  buff  surface.  Brown  exterior,  dark  grey  interior.  Decorated  with  herring- 
bone patterns,  simple  cord  lines  on  the  collar  and  maggot  impressions  on  the  neck. 
Found  inverted  4f  ft.  east  of  the  centre. 

3 A Collared  Urn  restored  from  fragments,  9.2  ins.  (23.3  cm.)  diameter  rim,  base 
missing.  Reddish  buff  surface,  dark  grey  core.  Cord  maggot  impressions  on  top 
of  the  rim  and  below  its  outer  edge;  incised  herring-bone  on  the  collar  and  neck. 
Still  contains  fragments  of  cremated  bones.  Found  inverted  1 ft.  below  the  summit. 
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4.  A single  sherd,  rim  and  neck  of  a Collared  Urn  with  a narrow  collar;  a Primary 
Series  Collared  Urn.1  Very  coarse  heavy  fabric,  dark  grey  interior.  Decorated 
with  cord  maggot  impressions  inside  and  out  with  some  additional  simple  cord 
lines  on  the  exterior.  This  sherd  is  not  mentioned  in  M’Call’s  account. 

Stapley  Hill  is  an  outlaying  member  of  the  round  barrow  distribution  in  the  Vale  of 
Mowbray  where  the  concentrations  are  around  the  Henge  Monuments  of  Thornborough 
and  Hutton  Moor.2  The  barrows  remain  on  the  sandy  areas  of  ‘moor’  that  were  enclosed 
for  cultivation  in  the  1840’s,  it  is  likely  that  any  barrows  on  richer  soils  were  completely 
removed  by  cultivation  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A casualty  of  cultivation  is  Wide  Howe  at 
Baldersby  St.  James,  its  existence  is  remembered  by  field  names  and  the  name  Howefield 
House.  The  Ordnance  Survey  record  ‘British  Urns  found  A.D.  1909’  at  Brooms  Farm 
(National  Grid  ref.  SE  3694/7669)  probably  represents  the  site  of  Wide  Howe  or  an 
accompanying  barrow.  Unfortunately  the  only  information  available  concerning  this 
find  is  the  record  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Revision  Name  Book  Yorks.  103  SW,  page  52 
of  a letter  from  T.  C.  Mitchell  dated  14  December  1909,  this  records  ‘Burial  remains 
found  at  Baldersby  Brooms  Farm  May  1909  ...  I have  corresponded  with  Canon 
Greenwell  who  also  expressed  the  view  they  were  British’.3  At  the  present  time  the  nature 
and  location  of  the  finds  from  this  site  is  unknown. 

The  only  barrow  in  the  Vale  of  Mowbray  to  have  been  scientifically  excavated  is  Quern 
Howe,  Ainderby,  one  and  a quarter  miles  southeast  of  Stapley  Hill.4  Quern  Howe  was 
a complex,  composite  barrow  of  two  period  construction  associated  with  Food  Vessel- 
cremation  burials.  In  the  mid-nineteenth  century  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  Rector  of  Wath, 
excavated  a number  of  barrows  at  Thornborough  and  on  Hutton  Moor.5  At  Thorn- 
borough  three  barrows  were  opened ; the  largest,  Centre  Hill,  had  an  inhumation  burial  in 
a tree  trunk  coffin,  accompanied  by  a Type  3 Food  Vessel.  The  other  mounds,  in  ‘Three 
Hills  Field’,  had  cremation  burials  in  a central  pit  and  one  also  had  two  ‘Jars’  containing 
cremated  bones  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mound.  Of  the  three  barrows  Lukis  excavated 
on  Melmerby  Common,  between  the  Hutton  Moor  and  Cana  Henge  Monuments,  all 
the  burials  were  by  cremation.  The  first  barrow  had  an  upright  ‘Jar’  accompanying  an 
inverted  ‘Jar’  beneath  a central  cairn  of  cobbles.  The  other  two  barrows  had  a central 
pit  containing  cremated  bones,  a pygmy  cup  accompanied  one  of  these  burials.6  The 
‘Jars’  found  by  Lukis  would  certainly  have  been  Collared  Urn  although  only  fragments 
of  one  of  these  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  Lukis  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum.  These  are  sherds  of  the  rim  and  collar  of  a medium  sized  urn  of  coarse  brown 
fabric  with  stab  and  incised  decoration,  presumably  from  the  first  of  the  Melmerby 
Common  barrows.7 

Other  barrows  in  the  Melmerby  area  were  excavated  by  Lukis  but  are  not  described 
in  any  published  account.  A carved  bone  scabbard  hook  in  the  Lukis  Collection8  is 
described  in  the  British  Museum  Accession  Register  as  ‘Found  by  W.C.L.  in  another 
barrow  on  the  same  moor’  (Hutton  Moor).  Similar  bone  scabbard  hooks  have  been 
found  accompanying  Early  Bronze  Age  burials  in  Eastern  Yorkshire  and  versions  in  gold 
are  a feature  of  Wessex  Culture  burials  in  Southern  England.9  Also  in  the  Lukis  Collection 
are  three  fine  tanged  and  barbed  flint  arrowheads  and  four  flint  knives  that  were  ‘Found 

1 I.  H.  Longworth,  The  Origins  and  Development  of  the  Primary  Series  in  the  Collared  Urn  Tradition 
in  England  and  Wales.  P.P.S.  xxxi,  (1961),  267-8.  Formal  traits  2 and  4. 

2 D.  M.  Waterman,  Quemhow,  A Food  Vessel  Barrow,  Ant.  J.,  xxxi  (1951),  2-4,  Fig.  1. 

3 Old  O.S.  sheet  CIII  S.W.  now  sheet  SE  37  NE;  R.  W.  Feacham,  Archaeology  Officer,  Ordnance 
Survey,  very  kindly  supplied  the  information  recorded  in  the  O.S.  Name  Book. 

4 Waterman,  op.  cit.  4-24. 

5 W.  C.  Lukis,  The  Flint  Implements  and  Tumuli  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Wath  near  Ripon,  Yorks. 
Arch.J.  i (1870),  116-26. 

6 Ibid.,  PI.  II,  2:  I.  H.  Longworth,  Contracted  Mouth  Accessory  Cups,  British  Museum  Quarterly , 
xxxi  (1967),  121,  Fig.  1 ; British  Museum  Accession  No.  75,  4-3.1. 

7 Lukis,  op.  cit.  121;  British  Museum  Acc.  No.  75.4-3.2. 

8 J.  Thumum,  Ancient  British  Barrows:  Part  II,  Round  Barrows,  Archaeologia  xliii  (1871),  147,  Fig. 
144;  British  Mus.  Acc.  No.  75.4-3.3. 

9 P.  Ashbee,  The  Bronze  Age  Round  Barrow  in  Britain  (1960),  103. 
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by  W.C.L.  in  a barrow  west  of  Sixpenny  Hill,  Parish  of  Sharow  (on  Hutton  Moor) 
NR  Yorkshire,  1 Oct.  1 870’.1 

Lukis  was  not  the  first  barrow  excavator  in  this  district  as  a barrow  described  as  about 
| miles  east  of  Blois  Hall  (now  Blows  Hall)  on  Hutton  Moor  was  opened  by  a party  that 
included  the  Ripon  historian  John  Richard  Walbran.2  This  excavation  was  on  11  and 
13  November  1846  and  the  mound  had  a small  cairn  of  cobbles  covered  by  a layer 
of  sand,  apart  from  charcoal  and  evidence  of  burning  no  burial  was  recognised. 


BEADLAM  ROMAN  VILLA:  AN  INTERIM  REPORT 

By  I.  M.  Stead 

Local  archaeologists  had  long  known  of  old  buildings  - surviving  as  grass  covered 
mounds  - in  a pasture  field  (SE.634842)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Riccal  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  road  from  Helmsley  to  Kirbymoorside  (Fig.  1).  The  farmer  had 
dismissed  the  buildings  as  ‘old  cart-sheds’  and  for  a long  time  the  area  was  pasture  and 
the  mounds  overgrown  with  thistles,  nettles  and  other  rubbish.  The  field  had  not  been 
ploughed  within  living  memory,  and  its  only  claim  to  fame  was  at  the  site  of  military 


Fig.  1 . Location  of  Beadlam  Villa. 


1 British  Museum  Acc.  No.  75.4-5.  4-11.  This  and  other  entries  in  the  British  Museum  Accession 
Registers  were  very  kindly  verified  by  Dr.  I.  H.  Longworth. 

2 Ripon  Millenary  History  (1892),  166. 
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camps,  during  and  after  the  Boer  War.  The  camp  site  is  said  to  have  been  between  the 
buildings  and  the  river,  and  veterans  recalled  that  the  Yorkshire  Hussars,  Yorkshire 
Dragoons  and  the  East  Riding  Yeomanry  camped  here.  It  is  said  that  members  of  an 
otter-hunting  party,  including  a Major  Jackson  and  Lt.-Col.  Watson,  dug  into  one  mound 
about  1928  and  found  tesserae,  pottery  and  tiles,  but  this  discovery  was  never  recorded. 

In  1964,  however,  and  again  in  the  following  year,  the  field  was  ploughed.  Walking 
over  it  after  the  second  ploughing  A.  L.  Pacitto  collected  fragments  of  flue  tiles  and 
pottery,  several  pieces  of  opus  signinum  and  a large  lump  of  lead  sheet -proof  that  the 
buildings  were  not  Medieval,  as  archaeologists  had  assumed,  but  Romano-British.  The 
Inspectorate  of  Ancient  Monuments  was  then  informed  and  steps  were  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  site  was  not  ploughed  again  until  the  buildings  had  been  investigated.  A brief 
trial  excavation  in  1966  confirmed  the  Romano-British  date,  and  uncovered  part  of  a 
mosaic  pavement;  and  this  was  followed  by  a full-scale  excavation  in  the  summer  of 
1969.1 


BEADLAM  ROMAN  VILLA 


YORKSHIRE  NORTH  RIDING 
1969  EXCAVATIONS 
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Fig.  2. 


1 W.  M.  Rooke,  of  Beadlam  Grange,  gave  permission  for  this  excavation,  which  was  organised  by  the 
Inspectorate  of  Ancient  Monuments,  Ministry  of  Public  Building  and  Works,  and  directed  by  A.  L. 
Pacitto  and  the  writer  assisted  in  the  Pottery  Shed  and  in  administration  by  Miss  V.  Rigby.  The  two  sites 
were  supervised  by  C.  G.  Dalby  and  A.  R.  Warden.  Largeiy  due  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  G.  M.  Newton 
accommodation  for  about  fifty  students  was  organised  in  the  Ryedale  County  Modem  School  at 
Nawton.  We  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  R.  H.  Hayes,  M.B.E.,  who  organised  the  accom- 
modation and  acted  as  Warden;  and  the  operation  was  carried  out  with  the  full  co-operation  of  the 
North  Riding  Education  Committee,  the  Governors  of  the  school  and,  above  all,  the  headmaster,  David 
Squires,  who  gave  his  support  with  great  enthusiasm. 
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On  the  surface  the  Romano-British  buildings  appear  to  occupy  three  sides  of  a square, 
and  they  are  on  low  ground,  a little  above  the  level  of  the  river  which  is  less  than  90m. 
away.  Indeed  the  hollows  of  ancient  water-courses  showed  that  at  some  time  the  river 
had  been  even  nearer  to  the  buildings;  one  to  the  northwest  is  still  followed  by  the  parish 
boundary  between  Beadlam  and  Helmsley,  whereas  to  the  south  and  southeast  there  is 
a fine  example  of  an  ox-bow  - a great  curve  in  the  former  course  of  the  river  which  has 
now  been  isolated  from  the  Riccafis  more  direct  route.  The  sub-soil  is  a sandy  alluvium 
covering  Kimmeridge  Clay,  but  only  200  m.  to  the  north  there  is  an  east-west  fault,  and 
beyond  that  outcrops  of  Corallian  limestones  and  sandstones  provided  ideal  building 
materials.1 

The  Roman  buildings  were  obviously  standing  above  floor  level,  and  there  was  little 
sign  that  the  walls  had  been  robbed.  Hence  from  an  early  stage  the  possibilities  of 
preservation  and  display  had  been  considered.  In  order  to  assess  these  prospects  fully 
it  was  decided  first  to  strip  the  two  most  prominent  mounds  to  the  final  phase  of  the 
buildings’  occupation  (Fig.  2 and  PI.  I). 

The  North  Building  is  basically  rectangular,  32m.  long  by  7.5m.  wide  (Fig.  3 and  PI.  II). 
A wide  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  south  wall  opens  to  a room  with  an  earth  floor  which 
crosses  the  width  of  the  house.  The  rooms  on  each  side  of  this  central  area  are  similar  in 
plan  - a passage  leads  to  a room  with  concrete  floor  and  painted  walls,  and  there  is 
another  room  in  the  angle  between  the  two  - the  only  difference  is  that  on  the  east  side 
the  passage  is  at  the  back,  whereas  on  the  west  side  it  is  at  the  front.  Outside,  two 
successive  boundary  or  verandah  walls  were  demolished  before  the  end  of  the  occupation, 
and  a square  annex,  on  the  front  at  the  west  end,  had  also  been  levelled.  Otherwise  this 
building  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

Room  1 has  an  opus  signinum  floor  and  may  originally  have  had  a quarter-round 
moulding.  The  walls  stand  up  to  six  courses  high  (90  cm.)  and  fragmentary  painted 
wall-plaster  survives  on  all  internal  faces.  At  the  south  end  of  the  west  wall  are  the  remains 
of  steps  up  to  Pvoom  2,  whose  floor  level  is  about  40  cm.  higher,  but  this  is  a secondary 
feature  and  it  covers  traces  of  an  earlier  tesselated  floor.  An  oven,  or  fire-place,  has  also 
been  inserted  in  the  west  wall,  apparently  covering  the  site  of  an  earlier  door,  and  it  seems 
that  most  of  this  wall  has  been  re-built. 

In  its  final  stage  Room  2 had  a mosaic  floor  (PI.  Ill)  covering  a hypocaust  heated  from 
a furnace  in  Room  4.  Unfortunately  the  floor  has  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  fallen 
masonry,  over  the  central  flue  and  over  a branch  flue  at  the  west  end.  But  the  pavement 
had  been  damaged  before  this,  for  an  area  towards  the  centre  had  been  patched  with 
cement.  There  are  flue  tiles  in  the  west  and  north  walls. 

The  entrance  to  Room  4 was  originally  2.3m.  wide  - quite  sufficient  to  allow  a vehicle 
in  - approached  by  a road  3m.  wide;  but  subsequently  the  door  was  reduced  to  1.6m. 
wide  and  there  were  indications  that  a flimsy  porch  had  been  added  at  the  same  time. 
The  floor,  as  in  Room  3,  was  a patchwork  of  earth,  clay  and  stones,  although  the  walls 
in  the  passage  had  been  plastered  and  even  painted.  Subsidence  indicated  the  line  of  a 
trench  under  the  floor  of  Room  4 - and  beyond,  for  it  had  been  cut  through  the  centre 
of  the  road  which  had  then  been  made  good.  This  trench  may  have  been  for  a drain, 
or  it  could  perhaps  have  held  a water-pipe  - it  was  not  excavated. 

Room  5 is  a passage  with  an  earth  floor,  similar  to  Room  3,  but  it  differs  in  being 
divided  from  Room  4 by  a door,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  wall-plaster.  A door  through 
the  north  wall  leads  to  Room  6,  which  again  has  a rough  floor,  mainly  of  clay.  Against 
the  west  wall  was  a furnace  to  heat  the  hypocaust  in  Room  7,  and  the  flue-arch  through 
the  wall  survives  in  good  condition.  Two  collections  of  iron  tools  were  found  in  this  room, 
and  a considerable  number  of  coins  were  scattered  over  the  floor. 

Room  7 has  an  opus  signinum  floor,  indifferently  preserved,  and  in  places  there  are 
holes  into  the  hypocaust  chamber.  There  are  wall  flues  - but  not  flue  tiles  - in  three 

1 Geological  information  from  the  Institute  of  Geological  Sciences. 


Photos,  by  A.  L.  Pacitto 


Plate  I. 

Bcadlam.  Air  photograph  of  1969  excavations. 


Plate  II. 

Beadlam.  North  Building,  viewed  from  the  West 


Photo,  by  A.  L.  Pacitto  [/•  A/.  Stead : NOTE,  p.  178] 

Plate  III. 

Beadlam.  Mosaic  pavement  in  Room  2,  North  Building. 


[M.  Pocock : note,  p.  187] 

Plate  I. 

A buckle-plate  and  three  Anglo-Saxon  brooches  from  Catterick. 

(a)  Buckle-plate  (length  7-5  cm.). 

(, b ) Brooch  1 (length  6 cm.),  (c)  Brooch  2 (surviving  length  6 cm.),  (d)  Brooch  3 (length  6.8  cm.). 
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walls,  and  the  only  other  notable  feature  was  a human  skeleton,  found  amongst  the 
fallen  masonry  over  the  floor.  The  walls  of  Room  8 had  been  levelled,  and  its  gravelly, 
decayed  concrete  floor  had  been  trenched,  possibly  for  the  timber  foundations  of  a 
subsequent  annex. 

The  northeast  corner  of  the  building,  with  well-cut  quoins,  is  beyond  the  northeast 
corner  of  Room  1,  allowing  a 2m.  wide  corridor  outside  that  room.  But  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  building,  with  similar  quoins,  is  the  southeast  corner  of  Room  1.  Un- 
fortunately the  outer  east  wall  is  in  poor  condition,  but  it  seems  to  extend  well  to  the 
south  of  the  building  and  then  return  to  stop  at  the  east  side  of  the  approach  road.  This 
feature  was  replaced  by  a narrower  ‘verandah’  which  ends  on  the  east  side  of  a blocked 
door  in  the  south  wall  of  Room  1.  Another  curious  feature  outside  the  building  is  the 
substantial  stone  platform,  1.8m.  by  1.6m.,  outside  the  northeast  corner  of  Room  1. 
It  survives  three  to  four  courses  high,  and  recalls  somewhat  similar  oddities  at  Rudston 
and  Langton.1  It  could  conceivably  have  been  the  support  for  wooden  stairs  to  an  upper 
room. 

The  West  Building  is  quite  similar  in  size,  being  basically  rectangular,  23.7m.  long  by 
7.5m.  wide  (Fig.  4).  This  plan  is  embellished  by  a room  projecting  eastwards  at  each  end, 
linked  by  a ‘verandah’  wall,  and  other  rooms  annexed  at  the  south  end.  The  northern 
part  of  the  building  seems  to  have  been  for  general  domestic  accommodation,  but  the 
southern  part  was  a bath-suite.  The  West  Building  was  not  as  well  preserved  as  the 
North  Building,  and  in  particular  the  main  walls  forming  the  rectangular  plan  had  been 
completely  robbed  on  the  north,  east  and  south  sides,  and  in  part  on  the  west  side. 

Room  1 is  the  entrance  to  the  baths,  apparently  with  a door  at  the  end  of  the  corridor, 
Room  14.  Three  successive  concrete  floors  survive,  and  a bench  round  three  sides  of  the 
room  was  contemporary  with  the  second  but  covered  by  the  third.  Little  survives  of 
Room  2,  which  also  had  a concrete  floor.  Room  3 seems  to  have  been  a cold  bath,  with 
a concrete  floor  and  benches  placed  across  the  corners  of  the  room  to  produce  an 
octagonal  plan.  Towards  the  southwest  corner  a hole  through  the  floor,  which  would  no 
doubt  originally  have  accommodated  a lead  pipe,  revealed  a drain  which  originated  in 
Room  2,  where  there  might  have  been  a hand-basin,  and  then  passed  under  the  walls  and 
floors  of  Rooms  3 and  8 to  discharge  towards  the  southwest. 

Room  4 had  at  some  stage  been  heated  by  a hypocaust,  with  tile  pilae  now  completely 
removed  or  cut  down  to  the  lowest  course.  In  its  final  stage,  however,  there  was  no  flue 
leading  into  the  room  and  the  hypocaust  chamber  had  been  filled  with  rubble  and  covered 
by  a concrete  floor.  Similarly,  Room  5 had  had  tile  pilae,  now  completely  dismantled, 
and  there  was  some  indication  that  it  had  finally  been  used  as  the  furnace  to  heat  Room  6. 
Previously,  however,  its  hypocaust  had  been  heated  via  Room  6,  and  originally  it  might 
have  been  served  by  a furnace  on  the  site  of  Room  9 - for  one  edge  of  a flue  arch  is  just 
visible,  blocked  by  the  wall  between  Rooms  4 and  5.  Such  a furnace  could  have  heated 
both  Rooms  4 and  5,  perhaps  in  origin  a single  room. 

Room  6,  linked  by  two  flue  arches  with  Room  5,  also  had  tile  pilae  but  apart  from 
two  linked  rows  in  the  southeast  corner  (perhaps  supporting  a greater  weight)  they  had 
been  demolished.  The  area  of  Room  7 has  been  thoroughly  robbed  - neither  walls  nor 
floors  survive.  But  on  its  west  side  a robbed  apsidal  feature  must  surely  have  been  a hot 
bath,  and  on  its  south  side  was  Room  8,  a furnace  with  a boiler-stand. 

The  original  arrangement  of  this  bath-suite  would  seem  to  have  been,  apodytei iwn 
(Room  1),  frigidarium  (Room  2)  with  a cold  plunge  bath  (Room  3),  then  the  tepidariunt 
(Room  6)  and  caldarium  (Room  7)  with  a hot  apsidal  bath,  heated  from  the  one  furnace 
(Room  8).  Rooms  4 and  5,  which  seem  to  have  formed  a single  room  originally,  are 
additional  to  this  arrangement  and  have  a separate  source  of  heat  - perhaps  this  was  a 
laconicum. 


1 Rudston,  J.  R.  S.,  liv,  1964,  156,  Fig.  9;  Langton,  P.  Corder  and  J.  L Kirk  T Roman  Villa  at  Langton , 
near  Malton,  E.  Yorkshire  (Roman  Malton  and  District  Report  no.  4),  1932,  18,  and  Fig.  2. 
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BEADLAM  ROMAN  VILLA  west  building  1969 

YORKSHIRE  NORTH  RIDING 


Fig.  4. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  northern  part  of  the  West  Building  is  the  condition  of  Room 
10,  whose  walls  are  at  least  three  courses  high  and  in  one  place  survive  up  to  80cm.  This 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  walls  of  adjoining  rooms,  and  it  may  well  be  that  Room  10 
retained  a function  after  the  rest  of  the  building  had  been  demolished.  This  is  suggested, 
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in  particular,  by  the  way  in  which  the  walls  have  been  robbed  to  points  immediately 
adjoining  three  of  the  corners  of  the  room.  Room  10  has  a well-preserved  concrete  floor 
with  traces  of  a quarter-round  moulding  and  red  painted  wall-plaster  in  a shallow  fringe 
above.  The  room  had  originally  been  heated,  with  wall  flues  subsequently  blocked, 
but  the  floor  was  not  removed  to  reveal  the  hypocaust. 

Rooms  9 and  11  are  narrow,  floored  with  concrete,  but  otherwise  featureless.  The 
floor  in  Room  9 has  subsided  towards  the  centre,  possibly  over  the  soft  filling  of  an  earlier 
furnace.  Room  12  also  has  a concrete  floor,  but  it  is  in  poor  condition  and  has  been 
patched.  There  are  two  secondary  features  over  the  floor,  an  oven,  or  cooking  range, 
in  the  northwest  corner  and  an  L-shaped  wall  enclosing  the  southwest  corner.  This  wall 
rested  on  earth  on  top  of  the  original  concrete  floor,  and  in  the  earth  was  a coin  of 
Constantine  I in  excellent  condition. 

Room  13  stands  in  front  of  the  building,  to  balance  Room  1 in  plan,  and  it  was 
originally  heated  by  a hypocaust  with  stone  built  flues.  The  original  east  wall  has  been 
re-faced  on  the  inside,  and  the  final  concrete  floor  over  the  west  of  the  room  ends  along 
a straight  stone-edged  line  in  the  centre  of  the  room  - two  features  for  which  there  is  no 
obvious  explanation.  Finally,  Rooms  1 and  13  had  been  linked  by  a corridor,  Room  14, 
which  had  an  impressive  central  entrance,  paved  and  bordered  by  large  stones  each  with 
a central  shallow  rectangular  recess  for  a pillar.  This  corridor  did  not  survive  to  the  end 
of  the  occupation,  for  its  levelled  wall  was  covered  by  several  rough  surfaces,  and  at  the 
south  end  it  was  crossed  by  a drain  from  the  angle  between  Rooms  1 and  4. 

Several  other  walls  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  West  Building,  including  a curved 
wall  which  might  have  been  part  of  a circular  building.  There  is  a similar  length  of  curved 
wall  at  the  east  end  of  the  North  Building. 

The  North  and  West  Buildings  resemble  one  another  in  size,  and  recall  the  only  other 
fully  excavated  house  of  a Roman  villa  in  the  Malton  area,  at  Langton.1  The  Roman 
house  at  Rudston2  is  also  similar  in  size,  and  in  plan,  with  half  of  the  block  occupied  by 
a bath-suite,  there  is  a resemblance  to  the  West  Building  at  Beadlam.  These  four  houses 
were  occupied  in  the  fourth  century,  although  none  has  provided  a close  date  for  con- 
struction. As  yet  there  is  no  indication  that  Beadlam  had  such  a long  history  as  Langton 
and  Rudston,  but  the  excavations  so  far  have  been  superficial. 

However,  the  excavations  have  been  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Roman  buildings  are 
in  a reasonable  state  of  preservation  - indeed  the  North  Building  is  in  excellent  condition. 
The  site  is  in  an  ideal  position  for  display  - adjoining  a major  road,  in  a popular  tourist 
centre  and  within  reach  of  several  other  monuments.  The  arguments  for  preserving 
Beadlam  are  impressive  - all  the  more  so  since  Yorkshire  has  but  recently  lost  her  only 
Roman  villa  open  to  the  public.3  After  the  1969  excavation  the  Inspectorate  of  Ancient 
Monuments  recommended  that  the  Beadlam  site  should  be  taken  into  Guardianship, 
and  it  has  now  been  purchased. 

The  1969  excavations  have  been  backfilled,  and  the  area  of  the  Roman  buildings  is 
being  grazed.  Clearly  much  more  excavation  is  needed  in  the  two  buildings  already 
investigated,  quite  apart  from  the  examination  of  the  third  mound,  covering  the  East 
Building,  and  the  exploration  of  the  rest  of  the  site  for  features  without  surface  indications. 
This  work,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  surviving  masonry,  will  take  place  in  due  course, 
but  there  is  now  no  urgency  because  the  remains  of  Beadlam  Roman  villa  are  no  longer 
threatened. 

1 P.  Corder  and  J.  L.  Kirk,  op.  cit .,  1932,  20  - 26,  and  Figs.  1 and  2. 

2 For  the  plan  of  the  Rudston  house  s eeJ.R.S.,  liv,  1964,  156,  Fig.  9. 

3 Rudston,  closed  and  backfilled  when  the  mosaic  pavements  were  moved  to  Hull  Museum  in 
1962. 
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Fig.  5.  Small  Finds:  1-3,  bronze;  4,  bone  (Vj). 
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SOME  SMALL  FINDS  (Fig.  5) 

1.  Decorated  bronze  stylus,  122mm  long.  The  stylus  was  usually  made  of  iron,  but  bronze  examples 
are  not  uncommon,  e.g.,  one  from  Leicester  (K.  M.  Kenyon,  Exca\ations  at  the  Jewry  Wall  Site, 
Leicester,  1948,  259,  Fig.  87,  no.  1). 

2.  Fragmentary  bronze  nail-cleaner,  now  49mm.  long,  decorated  with  a fine  engraving  of  a fish.  An 
example  from  Richborough  has  an  engraving  of  a ‘monster’  (J.  P.  Bushe-Fox,  Second  Report . . . , 
1928,  46,  PI.  xix,  no.  34). 

3.  A bronze  strap-end,  broken  on  the  line  of  a central  rivet-hole,  and  now  66mm.  long.  It  is  decorated 
with  a chip-carved  design,  and  belongs  to  a type  well  known  from  late  Roman  and  Dark  Age  contexts. 
The  Beadlam  example  resembles  one  from  Leicester  (K.  M.  Kenyon,  op.  cit.,  1948,  255,  Fig.  84,  no. 
15;  also  published  in  Med.  Arch.,  v,  1961,  63,  Fig.  23a,  where  other  similar  pieces  are  listed). 

4.  A fragment  from  the  end  of  a bone  comb,  measuring  62mm.  by  45mm.  The  comb  has  had  teeth  along 
both  sides  and  is  decorated  with  confronted  animals  and  concentric  circles  - features  of  an  art  style 
current  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  and  early  in  the  fifth  century.  The  style  is  often  employed 
on  bronze  belt  fittings  (Med.  Arch.,  v,  1961, 1 - 70),  and  the  North  Riding  has  produced  a fine  example 
from  Catterick  (Y.A.J.,  xxxix,  1958,  243  - 46).  The  Beadlam  comb  may  be  compared  with  one  from 
Langton  which  has  rather  similar  decoration  (P.  Corder  and  J.  L.  Kirk,  op.  cit.,  1932,  73,  Fig.  20) 
and  there  are  similar  animal  heads  on  triangular  bone  combs  from  Richborough  (J.  P.  Bushe-Fox, 
Third  Report . . . , 1932,  81,  PI.  xii,  no.  35;  Fourth  Report . . . , 1949,  148,  PI.  liv,  no.  226). 


COIN  LIST 


By  P.  E.  Curnow 


1 

Hadrian 

• • • • 

117-38 

2 

Antoninus  Pius 

• • • • 

138-61 

3 

Faustina  I (Ant.  Pius)  (irregular) 

• • 

140+ 

4 

Caracalla  (Sept.  Sev.) 

• • 

196-211 

5 

Julia  Domna  (Sept.  Sev.)  (irregular) 

• • 

196+ 

6 

Valerian 

253-59 

7 

Gallienus  (Sole  Reign) 

• • 

259-68 

8 

Claudius  II  . . 

. . 

268-70 

9-11 

Victorinus  . . 

. . • , 

268-70 

12-13 

Tetricus  I 

• « . . 

270-73 

14 

Tacitus 

. . 

275-76 

15-17 

Irregular  Radiates 

. . 

c.  270 

18 

GENIO  POPULI  ROMANI  (irregular) 

• • • • 

305+ 

19-20 

SOLI  INVICTO  COMITI 

• • 

314-17 

21 

BEATA  TRAN  QUILLET  AS  . . 

. * 

321-22 

22-24 

GLORIA  EXERCITUS,  2 standards  (irregular) 

. . 

330+ 

25 

Wolf  and  Twins 

• » . . 

330-35 

26-27 

„ „ „ (irregular) 

330+ 

28-34 

Victory  on  Prow 

• • 

330-37 

35-40 

„ „ „ (irregular) 

. . 

330+ 

41-51 

GLORIA  EXERCITUS,  1 standard  . . 

• • • • 

335—41 

52-56 

„ „ » (irregular) 

335  + 

57-58 

PIET  AS  ROMANA 

. . . . 

337-41 

59 

VIRTUS  AUGG  NN 

• • • . 

338-39 

60 

„ „ „ VIRTUS  AUGUST! 

• • • • 

336-41 

61-70 

VICTORIAE  DD  AUGG  QNN 

• • • • 

341-48 

71-72 

„ „ „ „ (irregular) 

. . 

341  + 

73-74 

FEL  TEMP  REPARATIO  (Galley) 

, . • • 

348-50 

75 

„ „ „ (Fallen  Horseman  AE2) 

350-51 

76 

VICTORIAE  DD  NN  AUG  ET  CAE 

• . . . 

351-53 

77-78 

FEL  TEMP  REPARATIO  (Fallen  Horseman) 

• . • • 

353-61 

79-94 

ft  tt  tt  » ” 

(irregular) 

353  + 

95 

SPES  REIPUBLICAE 

. , . • 

355-61 

96 

URBS  ROMA 

• • • • 

364-67 

97-109 

GLORIA  ROMANORUM  . . 

364-78 

110-46 

SECURITAS  REIPUBLICAE 

364-78 

147-50 

GLORIA  NOVI  SAECULI  . . 

367-75 

151-62 

VICTORIA  AUGGG 

. . • • 

388-402 

163-90 

SALUS  REPUBLICAE 

388-402 

191-93 

House  of  Theodosius  I 

. . 

388  + 

194-202 

Uncertain  fourth  century 

. . 

— 

203-06 

Uncertain  Minims 

. . 

— 

207-10 

Uncertain  Fragments 

. . 

— 

The  Council  is  indebted  to  the  Department  of  the  Environment  for  a grant  towards  the  cost  of  publishing 
this  report. 
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A BUCKLE-PLATE  AND  THREE  ANGLO-SAXON  BROOCHES 

FROM  CATTERICK.1 
By  M.  Pocock 


The  buckle-plate:  PL  I (a). 

The  buckle-plate  is  7-5cm.  in  length  and  consists  of  a long,  narrow  piece  of  bronze  sheet 
which  has  been  doubled  back  (over  the  hinge-bar  of  the  loop,  which  is  now  missing)  and 
riveted.  The  face  of  the  plate  is  decorated  with  engraved  and  stamped  ornament.  Along 
the  outer  edges,  between  two  lines,  is  a running,  S-shaped  scroll.  Bordering  the  inner 
line  are  crescent  stamps.  In  the  centre  are  three  roundels,  two  of  which  have  hatched 
outer  rings  and,  of  these,  one  contains  four  circlets  around  a central  ring  and  the  other 
contains  a rivet  head.  The  third  roundel  has  running  scrolls  in  the  outer  ring  and  four 
circlets  around  a ring  at  the  centre.  Between  the  roundels  are  two  cross-hatched  squares 
with  circlets  at  each  corner. 

The  buckle-plate  belongs  to  Type  IA/B  in  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hawkes’  recent  study2  of  groups 
of  military  metalwork  of  the  late  fourth  and  early  fifth  centuries.  Two  pieces  of  this 
metalwork  have  already  been  published  from  Cataractonium:  a buckle  of  Continental 
type3,  and  another  buckle4  belonging  to  the  British-made  group.  The  buckle-plate 
published  here  belongs  to  the  British  series  which  may  have  been  produced  for  Germanic 
laeti  or  a local  militia  raised  to  defend  towns  or  country  estates  in  the  late  fourth  and 
first  half  of  the  fifth  centuries.  The  decoration  is  generally  paralleled  on  other  Type  IA/B 
buckles  and,  more  especially,  on  the  simply  decorated  examples  from  two  Oxfordshire 
sites,  Dorchester5  and  Shakenoak  Farm.6 

Three  Anglo-Saxon  small-long  brooches : 

(1)  PI.  I (b) 

Bronze;  maximum  length  6cm.  Square  head-plate,  lozenge-shaped  foot;  well-moulded 
bow.  Edges  of  head-plate  and  foot-plate  stamped  with  a line  of  double-crescents  each 
containing  a ‘dot’.  Single  lug  for  pin  on  back  of  head-plate. 

(2)  PI.  1(c)  f j i t 

Bronze;  maximum  length  of  surviving  part,  6cm.  Trefoil  head  with  notched  lobes;  well- 
moulded  bow  and  remaining  part  of  foot  closely  resembling  the  contemporary  cruciform 
brooch  type.  Stamped  decoration  of  double  crescents.  Two  lugs  for  pin  on  back  of 
head-plate. 

(3)  PI.  I (d) 

Bronze;  maximum  length  6.8cm.  Square-headed  with  rebated  upper  corners,  two 
piercings,  and  notched  lower  side;  simple  lappets;  crescentic  foot.  The  head-plate  and 
foot-plate  are  stamped  along  edges  with  small  triangles.  Single  lug  for  pin  on  back  of 
head-plate. 

The  three  small-long  brooches  afford  a useful  addition  to  a class7  poorly  represented  in 
Deira  and  Bernicia.  Earliest  is  probably  (1)  with  lozenge-shaped  foot.  Parallels  to  this 
piece,  some  with  a slight  moulded  finial  at  the  end  of  the  foot,  are  known  from  south 

1 In  the  collection  of  Sir  Ralph  Lawson  at  Brough  Hall,  Catterick.  The  (late)  Lady  Lawson  most 
kindly  allowed  examination  and  photography  of  the  brooches  for  publication.  All  the  objects  probably 
derive  from  the  Roman  site  at  Thornbrough,  although  it  is  not  known  when. 

2 S.  C.  Hawkes  and  G.  C.  Dunning,  ‘Soldiers  and  Settlers  in  Britain,  Fourth  to  Fifth  Century’, 
Medieval  Archaeology,  V,  (1961),  1-70. 

3 E.  J.  W.  Hildyard,  ‘Cataractonium,  Fort  and  Town’,  Y.A.J.,  xxxix  (1957),  PI.  IX. 

4 Ibid.,  Fig.  6 (13). 

5 Hawkes,  op.  cit..  Fig.  1(16). 

6 A.  C.  C.  Brodribb,  A.  R.  Hands  and  D.  R.  Walker,  Excavations  at  Shakenoake  Farm,  near  Wilcote, 
Oxfordshire  (1968),  Fig.  32,  no.  58  and  pp.  96-101  (discussion  and  possible  historical  significance  in- 
dicated by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hawkes). 

7 The  English  small-long  brooches  are  discussed  and  analysed  in  E.  T.  Leeds,  ‘The  Distribution  of  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  Archaeologically  Considered’,  Archaeologia,  xci  (1945),  pp.  1-106. 
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Cambridgeshire,  mid-Anglia,  and  Wessex.  The  only  other  northern  example  is  a later 
brooch  from  Londesborough,  Yks.,1  with  a half  circle  appendage  at  the  foot.  The  trefoil 
small-long  (2)  is  also  early.  The  type  was,  by  origin,  a cheap  version  of  the  cruciform 
brooch  form  of  c.  A.D.  500.  Birdoswald,  Cumberland,2  and  Malton,  Yks.,  have  both 
provided  early  examples  of  the  trefoil  type,  while  two  slightly  later  pieces  come  from 
Staxton,  Yks.3  These  have  simple  lobes  while  those  of  Catterick  are  notched;  but  the 
careful  mouldings  of  the  bow  and  remaining  part  of  the  foot-plate  point,  nevertheless, 
to  a date  early  in  the  sixth  century.  The  third  small-long  described  here  is  a derivative  of 
Leeds’  cross-potent  type,  represented  in  its  purer  form  by  a pair  of  brooches  from 
Darlington,  Durham,4  and  a single  example  from  Nunburnholme,  Yks.5  The  Catterick 
brooch  dates  to  c.  the  mid-sixth  century. 

Other  material  of  early  Anglo-Saxon  date  is  already  well-known  from  Catterick.  This 
includes  the  two  great  square-headed  brooches6  found  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  station 
Cataractonium  in  the  nineteenth  century;  burials  close  to  the  Roman  road,  about  a mile 
southeast  of  the  Roman  station;  other  burials  discovered  on  several  occasions  in  the 
R.A.F.  station ; and  also  a decorated,  biconical  pottery  vessel,7  now  in  the  Rowes  Museum. 
This  accumulation  of  evidence  suggests  the  considerable  importance  of  Catterick  as  one 
of  the  early  northern  ‘frontier’  sites  of  the  Deirans  in  the  settlement  period.8 


1 M.  Swanton,  ‘An  Anglian  Cemetery  at  Londesborough  in  East  Yorkshire’,  Y.A.J.y  xli  (1964),  Fig.  7(3). 

2 G.  Baldwin  Brown,  The  Arts  in  Early  England  (1915),  iii,  PI.  XXXVII,  10. 

3 Hull  Museum  Publications,  no.  195,  PI.  IX. 

4 Leeds,  op.  cit.,  Fig.  8(c). 

5 W.  Bowman,  Reliquiae  antiquae  Eboracenses  (1855),  PI.  Xll,  (3).  ^ . 1T7 

6 E.  T.  Leeds,  A Corpus  of  Early  Anglo-Saxon  Great  Square-Headed  Brooches  0 9 49),  nos.  23  and  12  . 

7 Discussed  by  J.  N.  L.  Myres,  Anglo-Saxon  Pottery  and  the  Settlement  ^ ^ ^ * 
A brooch  from  the  burials  close  to  the  Roman  road  is  now  published  in  Y.A.J.,  xlii  (l^/U),  pp.  4u/  y 

« My  thanks  are  due  to  Sir  Ralph  Lawson,  Bt.,  Mrs.  M.  Chitty  and  Mr,  H.  G.  Ramm  for  kindly 
answering  queries  regarding  the  provenance  of  the  material  published  in  this  note.  The  late  EM.  W. 
Hildyard  (op.  cit.  p.  224)  records  having  seen  at  Brough  Hall  four  Anglo-Saxon  brooches  from  Tho  - 
brough  in  addition  to  the  two  great  square-headed  brooches  already  mentioned  from  that  she.  The 
small-long  brooches  (1)  to  (3)  are  doubtless  among  those  seen  by  Hildyard,  but  I have  no  knowledge  o 
a fourth  brooch.  Since  this  note  went  to  press,  the  Brough  Hall  material  has  passed  into  new  ownership. 
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Eboracum , by  L.  P.  Wenham.  Ginn  (History  Patch  series)  1971 ; 48  pp.  Price  32p ; map  25p. 

This  brief  but  authoritative  account  of  the  archaeology  of  Roman  York  is  intended 
mainly  for  use  in  secondary  schools,  and  the  author  presents  his  material  in  language 
accessible  to  an  intelligent  thirteen-year-old.  Technical  terms  are  kept  to  a minimum 
and  are  usually  explained,  while,  for  the  non-historian,  sufficient  historical  back-ground 
has  been  included  to  suggest  the  wider  Roman  world  outside. 

Although  the  approach  is  simple  and  direct,  the  ground  is  thoroughly  covered.  The 
plans  of  the  fortress  and  colonia  are  described  and  related  to  the  present  city,  the  principal 
reconstructions  - and  the  historical  reasons  for  them  - are  set  out,  and  reference  is  made 
to  the  geographical  factors  governing  road  and  water  communications.  This  is  done  in  a 
way  which  should  satisfy  completely  the  young,  or  casual,  enquirer,  and  would  provide 
a sound  basis  for  later  more  detailed  study. 

Considerable  space  is  given  to  the  important  work  - much  of  it,  of  course,  the  author’s 
own  - recently  done  on  the  cemeteries,  and  there  is  discussion  of  how  the  information 
obtained  can  be  used  to  build  up  a picture  of  the  people,  their  origins,  life  expectancy, 
and  occupations.  A small  selection  of  personal  inscriptions,  shown  with  translation  and 
commentary,  concludes  this  section. 

The  illustrations  are  not  uniformly  helpful.  The  clear  plans  and  reconstructions  - by 
Martin  Simmonds  - certainly  earn  their  keep,  as  does  the  photograph  of  the  Trentholme 
Drive  cemetery  excavation,  which  deserves  more  space.  However,  the  interval  tower 
footings  photographed  on  p.  13  are,  however  impressive,  meaningless  without  explan- 
ation, and  too  many  of  the  other  figures,  though  relevant,  are  visually  dull.  In  a book 
otherwise  well  calculated  to  awaken  interest  in  archaeology,  this  is  a pity. 

A broadsheet  street  plan  accompanies  the  book,  with  two  suggested  itineraries  which 
should  prove  most  useful  to  organisers  of  school  parties.  Six  colour  slides  (not  available 
to  the  reviewer)  complete  the  package. 

J.  R.  M.  Lyne 

Beneficed  Clergy  in  Cleveland  and  the  East  Riding , 1306-1340,  by  David  Robinson. 

(Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research,  Borthwick  Papers  No.  37,  York,  1969). 

50  pp.,  30p. 

For  thirty  years  since  the  publication  by  the  Surtees  Society  of  their  eleventh  volume 
of  York  archiepiscopal  registers,  the  huge  bulk  of  Melton’s  register  has  discouraged 
continuation  of  the  series,  and  it  is  welcome  news  that  the  Canterbury  and  York  Society, 
to  whom  the  York  registers  were  specifically  introduced  in  1934  ( Y.A.J . xxxii,  pp. 
245-263),  is  shortly  to  publish  as  a first  instalment  Melton’s  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland, 
edited  by  Dr.  Robinson.  To  obtain  sufficient  data  to  show  general  trends,  his  purview 
for  the  present  study  is  extended  chronologically  and  geographically ; the  Peculiars,  which 
would  have  increased  the  number  of  parishes  by  one  third,  are  excluded.  An  analysis  of 
the  register  must  from  the  character  of  the  entries  be  a study,  albeit  incomplete,  of  the 
beneficed  clergy,  largely  ignoring  the  unbeneficed  - four  times  as  numerous  as  the 
beneficed  - about  whom  we  should  like  to  know  more.  Though  dealing  with  an  earlier 
period  than  Hamilton  Thompson’s  The  English  Clergy  (1940),  Robinson  pays  tribute  to 
Thompson’s  fundamental  work  by  admitting  that  his  study  adds  little  except  confirmation 
and  examples. 

Parochial  assessments  fell  sharply  after  the  Scottish  raids.  A dramatic  rise  from  20% 
to  80%  in  the  proportion  of  secular  ordinands  sponsored  by  monasteries  remains 
unexplained.  Of  presentations  to  livings  52  % were  by  religious  houses,  33  % by  laymen, 
and  1 5 % by  archbishop,  crown  or  secular  clergy ; inclusion  of  the  Peculiars  would  have 
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substantially  increased  the  share  of  the  last  named.  Nearly  half  the  rectors  but  few  vicars 
were  ‘privileged’  clergy  - royal  clerks,  archbishops’  clerks,  graduates  and  gentry.  While 
vicars  were  often  of  local  origin  and  normally  resident,  at  least  12%  of  rectors  were 
absent  and  represented  by  a chaplain.  In  the  absence  of  visitations  little  is  recorded  of 
parochial  activities,  but  wills  testify  to  loyalty,  charity  and  generosity. 

Individual  points  are  cited  from  the  register  by  folio  and  from  the  edition  by  item 
number;  for  broader  statements  and  statistics  full  references  are,  understandably,  not 
listed,  but  these  will,  I hope,  emerge  from  the  index  to  the  edition.  In  general  Dr. 
Robinson’s  presentation  inspires  the  reader  with  confidence  in  his  present  work  and 
anticipation  for  his  maius  opus  - and  for  the  other  archdeaconries. 

Bernard  Barr 


Early  Wooden  Railways , by  M.  J.  T.  Lewis  (London:  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1970), 
£8.  436  pp.  111. 

There  is  some  advantage  in  having  a problem  in  early  modern  technology  examined  by 
someone  trained  in  classical  archaeology.  Working  in  a field  where  reliable  written 
material,  in  familiar  languages,  is  scarce,  he  is  conditioned  to  examine  all  kinds  ot 
evidence,  including  that  derived  from  archaeology,  from  linguistics,  from  poetry  and  the 
written  material  in  obscure  languages,  which  is  all  too  often  neglected  by  those  used  to  a 
more  comfortable  approach.  This  work  on  wooden  railways  and  on  the  waggons  that 
ran  on  them  assembles  just  such  evidence  with  immense  erudition  and  interpretative  skill, 
and  in  a highly  critical  spirit.  It  throws  much  light  on  many  areas  of  darkness  and  is  a 
substantial  contribution  to  knowledge. 

In  one  way,  this  is  a study  in  the  diffusion  of  technology  and  its  dialectic  aspects:  the 
transmission  of  the  major  innovation  from  the  centre  to  the  outlying  areas  of  its  ‘empire’, 
and  the  feedback  of  minor  improvements  and  practical  adaptations  from  the  periphery. 
Four  major  areas  are  discussed,  centring  on  Hungary-Bohemia,  Southern  Germany, 
Tyneside  and  Shropshire.  The  four  major  technologies  are  those  relating  to  the  Leitnagel- 
Hund’  a waggon  kept  on  its  wide  rails  by  a pin  guided  in  a narrow  slot  between  them; 
the  ‘Riesen’,  kept  on  the  rails  by  inner  guidewheels ; the  Newcastle  waggonway,  developing 
the  flanged  wheel;  and  the  Shropshire- type  ‘railway’.  There  is  also  some  discussion  of 
the  meagre  evidence  regarding  the  movement  of  the  two  English  types  of  railways  from 
and  to  the  Continent.  Of  these  it  was  the  Newcastle  waggonway,  designed  for  horse 
power  and  for  much  larger  waggons  than  the  rest  since  its  main  application  was  m the 
open  air  rather  than  underground,  which  was  destined  to  give  birth  to  the  steam  railways 
which  were  to  transform  the  nineteenth-century  world. 

Though  not  unmindful  of  wider  historical  and  economic  aspects  - the  book,  in  fact, 
is  full  of  the  most  interesting  cost  figures  - this  work  nevertheless  shows  up  one  of  the 
perennial  problems  of  technological  history.  What  all  the  areas  and  the  centuries 
discussed  have  in  common  is  a wooden  set  of  rails  for  transporting  the  products  ol  mining 
and  quarrying;  but  the  minerals  transported,  the  forms  of  ownership  and  employment 
the  purposes,  length  and  linkages  of  the  transport  system  as  a whole,  the  associated 
technologies,  and  numerous  other  aspects,  are  so  widely  different  that  it  is  hard  to  con- 
sider the  single  common  link  between,  say,  the  sixteenth-century  Austrian  silver  mines 
and  the  Middleton  colliery  railway  in  Leeds  sufficient  to  put  them  botn  between  the 
covers  of  the  same  book.  There  are  here  two,  and  possibly  more,  separate  stories,  and  it 

is  not  the  least  tribute  to  the  author  that  he  manages  to  tell  them  all  with  competence. 

Sidney  Pollard 
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EXCAVATIONS,  FINDS  AND  OTHER  BRIEF  NOTES 
PREHISTORIC 

Implement  Petrology 

The  Prehistoric  Society  have  accepted  for  publication  a paper  prepared  by  Lawrence  Keen  and  the 
late  J.  Radley  on  the  results  of  the  sectioning  of  350  Yorkshire  axes.  Other  work  carried  out  this 
year  included  the  cataloguing  of  over  200  axes  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  finding  of  large 
collections,  that  at  Scunthorpe  amongst  them.  L.  Keen. 

70/1  Almondbury  SE  152140 

In  the  fifth  and  probably  final  season  at  Castle  Hill,  Almondbury,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Estates 
Committee  of  Huddersfield  Corporation,  attention  was  concentrated  on  two  main  tasks  (a)  a com- 
plete section  across  the  highest  portion  of  the  inner  rampart  known  to  be  vitrified  in  this  area; 
(b)  the  completion  of  the  exploration  of  the  great  shaft,  first  discovered  in  1946. 

The  inner  rampart  was  completely  explored  over  an  area  of  5 x 10  metres,  seven  further  carbon 
samples  were  recovered  and  a team  from  Oxford  took  samples  for  thermo-luminescent  dating  pur- 
poses. The  appropriate  laboratory  work  is  now  in  progress  and  when  completed  should  give  the 
required  information  as  to  the  construction  and  burning  of  this  sixth  century  B.C.  timber-braced 
rampart  which  underlies  the  medieval  earthwork. 

The  exploration  of  the  shaft  was  completed.  It  ended  in  a circular  sump  from  which  were  recovered 
two  oak  buckets,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  circular  oak  lining  which  had  fallen  into  the  bottom 
after  the  shaft  ceased  to  be  used  as  a well  and  become  a rubbish  pit,  c.  A.D.  1300.  W.  J.  Varley. 


70/1a  Baysdale , N.R.  NZ  632068 

Cup  and  Ring  stones  reported  in  Y.A.J.  pt.  162  (1964),  p.  163:  the  markings  are  now  obscured; 
drawings  are  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Society.  R.  S.  Close. 


70/2  Bradley , W.R.  SE  009476 

The  Bradley  Moor  Long  Barrow.  Following  the  recent  damage  to  this  site  by  vandals  members  of 
the  Prehistoric  Research  Section  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  undertook  a contour 
survey  and  photographic  record  of  the  monument.  The  capstone  of  the  chamber  had  been  smashed 
into  several  pieces.  This  white,  fine  grained  gritstone  slab  was  obviously  derived  from  a more  distant 
source  than  the  rough,  pebble-bearing  gritstone  blocks  collected  to  form  the  cairn.  T.  G.  Manby. 


70/3  Brighouse  W.R . SE  165220 

A Late-Middle  Bronze  Age  straight- based  basal-looped  spearhead  of  the  Wallington  tradition 
(tenth-eighth  centuries  B.C.),  found  30  yards  from  the  north  bank  of  the  River  Calder  at  a depth  of 
about  30  feet,  during  the  excavation  of  sand  and  gravel.  A short  length  of  the  shaft  had  been 
preserved  and  was  held  in  position  by  a bronze  pin  (this  has  since  been  lost  by  the  finder).  Now  in  the 
Tolson  Memorial  Museum.  Report  forthcoming.  J.  A.  Gilks. 


70/4  Cleveland , N.R. 


Stratigraphical,  palynological  and  macro-fossil  analysis  at  sites  in  Cleveland,  accompanied  by 
radiocarbon  dating. 


Sites:  Seamer  Carrs  NZ  486097 

Kildale  Hall  NZ  609097 

West  House  NZ  634096 

Ewe  Crag  Slack  NZ  6951 10 

Tranmire  Slack  NZ  7661 19 


Aims:  Elucidation  of  the  late  Quaternary  ecological  history  of  the  region.  R.  L.  Jones. 


1 The  identification,  dating  and  other  information  are  those  supplied  by  contributors,  and  are  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  Editor.  For  future  Registers  it  would  be  useful  if  contributors  would  state  the 
whereabouts  of  plans  and  sections  of  the  sites  which  they  have  surveyed  or  excavated. 

Entries  for  the  Register  and  for  the  News-sheet  of  Group  4 of  the  Council  for  British  Archaeology 
are  assembled  on  a common  basis,  and  should  be  sent  to  the  Register  Editor,  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society,  Claremont,  Clarendon  Road,  Leeds,  LS2  9NZ,  as  soon  as  possible  after  work  is  complete. 
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70/5  Commondale , N.R.  NZ  612123 

Continued  excavation  at  Codhill  Slack,  Sleddale,  by  Teesside  Archaeological  Society. 

The  presumed  ‘burial  ring’  (825  ft.  A.O.D.)  consists  of  a stone  bank  some  36  ft.  m diameter  and 
si  ft.  wide,  broken  to  the  south  to  provide  an  entrance  (?)  6 ft.  wide.  The  soil  within  the  ring  contains 
a good  deal  of  charcoal.  The  small  enclosed  cairn  is  eccentrically  placed  towards  the  south  and  its 
northern  end  has  been  excavated  to  reveal  an  area  of  burnt  soil  in  a shallow  pit  with  stone  surround 
at  the  ring  centre.  The  bright  red  layer  is  a few  inches  thick,  but  absence  of  a cover  of  charcoal 
indicates  a cleaning  up  of  the  surface  before  the  erection  of  the  cairn  which  was  built  directly  on  to  it. 
A deposit  of  carbonised  material  turned  up  under  the  burnt  area,  but  so  far  no  bones  and  only  one 
small  pot  sherd  have  occurred.  Abundant  flints  - from  chips  to  worked  flakes  - have  been  lound 
within  the  ring,  together  with  smooth  stones  showing  signs  of  human  attention  and  fragments  ot 
white  mineral.  The  most  prolific  area  for  such  finds  has  been  around  the  edge  of  the  southern  hall 
of  the  cairn,  the  northern  half  having  been  up  to  now  noticeably  less  productive,  as  was  also  on  the 
whole  the  excavated  part  of  the  cairn.  Pearson. 


70/5a  Eston , N.R. 

The  following  sites  have  been  identified  from  aerial  photographs  taken  by  Meridian  Airmaps  Ltd. 
and  commissioned  by  the  Teesside  Survey  and  by  field  walking. 


Location 
(Nat.  Grid. 
Ref.) 

Meridian 

Airmaps 
Photo.  No. 

Observation  from 

Aerial  Photograph 

Surface  Finds 

NZ  557164 

11.67.116 

A circle  40  ft.  outside  diameter  with  a 
double  ditch  150  ft.  long  lying  N-S  a 
distance  of  40  ft.  to  the  west  of  the 
circle;  the  two  ditches  were  approx. 

20  ft.  apart. 

2 fragments  of  rubbing 
stones 

8 pot  boilers 

Calcined  flint  and  burnt 
sandstone 

NZ  578178 

11.67.098 

A circle  20  ft.  diameter  surrounded 
by  a circular  ditch  50  ft.  diameter 

1 rubbing  stone 

3 flint  scrapers 

4 flint  blades  with 
secondary  working 

Burnt  sandstone 

NZ  597171 

11.67.100 

A heart-shaped  ditch,  diameter 
200  ft.,  containing  2 circles  40  ft. 
in  diameter 

Large  fragment  of  a 
saddle  quern,  of  local 
sandstone  well  worn  to 
concave  shape 

There  is  no  positive  dating  evidence  for  these  sites.  They  may  be  thought  to  belong  to  the  Iron  Age, 
by  analogy  with  the  only  other  known  prehistoric  ditched  site  in  the  area,  the  Iron  Age  Hut  Circles 
at  Percy  Riga  (NZ  610116),  by  their  proximity  to  the  Eston  Nab  Hill  Fort  and  by  the  relative  crudity 
of  the  flint  material.  Further  work  on  these  and  other  less  well-defined  sites  is  in  progress. 


70/6  Etton , E.R.  SE  935438  . 

Two  round  barrows  were  excavated  on  behalf  of  the  M.P.B.W.  and  with  the  kind  permission  of  the 
owners  Nesfield  & Sons  of  Wallis  Grange,  Market  Weighton,  Yorks.  The  barrows  (C  and  D)  are 
to  the  east  of  a ditched  barrow  excavated  in  the  same  field  in  1969. 

Z?  rrnw  C* 

Orf  excavation  it  was  found  to  be  a ditchless  barrow  with  the  mound  made  of  turves  c.  54  ft  in 
diameter.  Around  the  central  area  was  a small  circular  bank  of  chalk  and  flints  lying  on  die  old 
ground  surface  and  covered  by  the  mound.  The  barrow  can  be  identified  as  Bariow JLXX  X 
Greenwell.  Although  he  had  removed  the  central  grave,  two  sherds  of  a small  collared  urn  (diameter 
c 6 ins  ) decorated  with  zig-zag  impressions  were  found  in  his  back  fill  as  were  a number  of  fragments 
of  burnt  bones.  Greenwell  reported  that  the  barrow  contained  an  unaccompanied  cremation  on  the 
old  ground  surface  and  a central  grave  containing  a cremation  accompanied  by  an  urn  and  bronze 
awl.  With  the  burnt  human  bones  were  also  found  the  bones  of  a young  pig.  In  the  mound  mater tal 
he  found  sherds  of  Food  Vessel  and  Urn. 

This  barrow,  to  the  east  of  C was  found  to  be  a bell  barrow  with  an  irregular  shaped  ditch  of  diam- 
eter c.  80  ft.  and  a 4 ft.  berm.  The  mound  was  constructed  of  turves  and  the  central  grave  which  had 
been  robbed  was  an  irregular  rectangle  8 ft.  x 4 ft.  On  the  south  side  the  ditch  and  pait  of  the  ari  ow 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  ditch  of  a later  linear  earthwork  running  west-east  across^tne Coombs 
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70/7  Everingham , E.R.  SE  804400 

At  Howe  Hill,  Everingham,  surface  collecting  produced  material  belonging  to  two  microlithic  flint 
industries. 

1.  Maglemosean.  17  oblique  points  and  numerous  scrapers 

2.  Sauveterrian.  36  triangles  and  rod  forms. 

Cores  and  waste  flakes  belonging  to  both  industries  were  also  collected.  Material  in  Hull  Museums. 
Trial  excavations  did  not  reveal  implements  in  situ. 

The  site  is  comparable  to  Brigham,  E.  Yorks,  published  by  Manby  in  Antiq.  J.  XLVI. 

J.  M.  Bartlett. 

70/8  Oxenhope,  W.R.  SE  463226 

Three  Mesolithic  occupation/workshop  sites  have  now  been  located  at  Nab  Water.  Further  work 
at  Site  3 produced  cores,  core  trimming  flakes,  flakes,  blades,  knives,  scrapers  and  microhths  of 
backed  and  obliquely  blunted  types.  The  point  of  a leaf  shaped  arrowhead  was  also  found  in  the  site. 


70/9  Rudston , E.R.  TA  07586779 

Air  photography  and  ground  survey  have  firmly  established  this  as  the  site  of  Greenweli’s  long 
barrow  The  barrow  (north  mound)  still  stands  to  a height  of  3 ft.  The  south  mound  is  part  of  a dyke. 

H.  G.  Ramin. 


70/10  S.  Cave , E.R.  SE  922317 

Early  Iron  Age  settlement  indicated  by  discovery  of  a quantity  (rims  of  13  pots)  of  E.I.A.  pottery  in 
sewer  trench.  Material  closely  resembles  that  found  by  Varley  at  Ousethorpe,  E.  Riding  in  1965, 
and  may  be  dated  to  first  half  of  first  century  A.D.  In  Hull  Museums.  The  pottery  was  lying  in  the 
lower  fill  of  a ditch,  7 ft.  wide  and  4 ft.  deep.  J-  M.  Bartlett. 

70/11  Ulrome,  E.R.  TA  147569 

West  Furze  lake  dwelling.  N.M.R.  air  photograph  indicates  this  is  the  nucleus  of  a network  of 
ditches,  some  of  which  enclose  a group  of  square  ditched  barrows  of  Iron  Age  type.  H.  G.  Ramm. 

70/12  Wilton,  N.R.  NZ  574184 

Members  of  Teesside  Archaeological  Society  excavated  a Bronze  Age  round  barrow  about  6 metres 
in  diameter,  one  of  several  ranging  up  to  30  metres  diameter  in  a field  on  the  south-facing  slope 
1 50  metres  south  of  the  highest  scarp  of  the  Eston  Hills.  The  barrow  was  built  by  clearing  away  the 
top  soil,  digging  a burial  chamber  2 metres  by  1 metre  by  0.3  metres  deep  into  the  friable  natural 
yellow  sandstone.  After  the  inhumation  burial  (seen  as  a dark  stain  on  the  sandstone)  the  chamber 
was  filled  with  sand  and  sandstone  fragments.  This  was  covered  with  15  to  30  cms.  diameter  blocks 
of  local  sandstone  mixed  with  glacial  erratics.  The  burial  chamber  was  offset  from  the  centre  of  the 
cairn  so  two  previous  disturbances  had  missed  the  chamber.  There  were  no  grave  goods,  but  a 
cupstone  with  a single  cup,  two  fragments  of  saddle  quern  and  flint  fragments  including  a scraper 
were  found  in  the  cairn.  A few  pieces  of  charcoal  occurred  on  the  natural  sandstone  surface  under 
the  cairn.  D.  R.  Brown . 


ROMAN 

70/13  Arncliffe,  W.R.  SD  918724 

Excavation  was  carried  out  in  1969  on  a small  RB  earthwork.  (Oval  150  ft.  x 135  ft.) 

Evidence  of  third  century  habitation  was  recovered,  including  pottery  and  a denarius  of  Gordianus 
Pius  (A.D.  243-44). 

In  a neighbouring  field  there  are  traces  of  huts,  one  of  which  has  yielded  a third  century  mortaria 
rim  fragment.  It  is  hoped  that  future  work  will  elucidate  this  rather  complex  area. 

D.  & J.  M.  Leak. 

70/14  Buckden,  W.R.  SD  949797 

Grouped  enclosures  scooped  into  hillside  on  west  bank  of  Cow  Close  Gill  at  1400  ft.  O.D.  Highest 
90  ft.  x 40  ft.  approx.  Below  this,  70  ft.  x 60  ft.  both  near  rectangles.  Lower  one  has  subdivisions 
and  attached  to  it  two  further  enclosures  with  two  hut  circles  10  ft.  approx,  diameter,  and  trace  of 
larger  circle,  approx.  20  ft.  diameter.  Part  of  12  ft.  diameter  circle  in  top  enclosure.  Banks  are  gravel 
and  large  stones,  unusually  massive.  Looks  like  a farm  enclosure,  may  be  Romano-British  or  possibly 
medieval.  No  excavations  yet.  A.  Raistrick. 

70/15  Burton  Agnes , E.R.  TA  10956483  (centre) 

Numerous  pits  and  ditches  of  R-B  native  settlement  cut  by  gas  pipe  line. 


H.  G.  Ramm. 
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70/16  Pickering , E.R. 

The  R.C.H.M.  has  continued  its  survey  of  the  E.  Riding,  and  Dickering  Wapentake  is  now  almost 
completed.  Many  hundreds  of  air  photographs  have  been  examined  and  two  sorties  especially  flown. 
In  the  Rudston-Kilham  area  it  has  been  possible  to  reconstruct  an  almost  complete  R-B  landscape 
with  fields,  trackways  and  native  farms  as  well  as  the  two  villas.  A selection  of  some  individual  sites 
and  finds  is  noted  under  parishes.  H.  G.  Ramm. 


70/17  Doncaster , W.R.  SE  574035 

Excavations  in  advance  of  road  improvements,  south  of  the  Parish  Church,  located  and  sectioned 
the  eastern  defences  of  the  Roman  fort  and  examined  areas  within  the  east  and  south  gates.  Two 
major  phases  of  the  defences  were  evident;  an  Antonine  reconditioning  of  an  early  Flavian  structure. 
An  internal  road,  west  of  the  east  gate  had  three  main  gravel  surfaces  of  Flavian  to  early  fourth 
century  date.  Regular  timber  buildings  with  clay  floors  fronted  on  to  this  road  during  the  first  and 
second  century  and  others  occurred  beneath  the  earliest  road.  Similar  structures,  associated  with 
cobbled  surfaces,  occurred  in  the  southern  part  of  the  fort  and  again  ranged  from  Flavian  to  Antonine 
in  date.  Nearly  one  metre  of  black  silts  with  traces  of  flimsy  timber  buildings,  in  part  on  rough  stone 
footings,  marked  the  fourth  century  occupation.  The  pitched  footings  of  a more  substantial  early 
fourth  century  building  were  located  near  the  south  gate.  The  late  fourth  century  buildings  showed 
a complete  lack  of  planning  and  the  deposits  suggest  a large  population  with  their  animals  living  in 
the  1.82  hect.  (4.5  acre)  enclosure. 

A single  sherd  of  decorated  early  Saxon  pottery  occurred  in  the  top  of  these  silts,  associated  with  a 
rough  clay  floor  and  a hearth  of  sandstone  roofing  slabs.  Later  Saxon  activity  is  suggested  by  a large 
ditch,  4.5m.  deep,  east  of  the  fort  wall,  which  contained  only  residual  Roman  material  and,  at  the 
base,  a few  sherds  in  a hand-made  grass-tempered  fabric.  Closer  to  the  east  wall  a further  large  ditch, 
3.5m.  deep,  is  presumed  to  represent  the  Norman  castle  defences,  although  dating  evidence  is  lacking. 
To  the  east  of  the  Church,  a rough  wall  of  herring-bone  construction  is  probably  also  to  be  related 
to  the  short-lived  Norman  occupation.  P.  C.  Buckland. 


70/18  Grindale , E.R.  TA  13457128 

Numerous  body  sherds  amphorae,  R-B  coarse  ware,  fragment  lava  quern,  surface  finds  after 
ploughing.  H.  G.  Ramm. 

70/19  Holme-on-Spalding  Moor , E.R.  SE  822327 

The  East  Riding  Archaeological  Society  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Hicks  has  excavated  one 
Romano-British  coarse-ware  pottery  kiln  at  Hasholme  Hall.  The  kiln,  made  entirely  of  clay,  was 
much  damaged.  Its  inside  diameter  was  approx,  one  metre.  Large  quantities  of  grey  ware  were 
found  and  the  kiln  seems  to  have  operated  at  about  the  same  time  as  nearby  Throlam. 

Closely  adjacent  to  the  kilns  were  found  two  parallel  ditches  containing  quantities  of  hand-made 
pottery  of  a type  usually  dated  first  century  A.D.  The  ditches  appear  to  have  been  partly  filled  in 
by  the  time  the  kiln  was  constructed. 

J.  D.  Hicks. 


70/20  Huddersfield , W.R.  SE  082176 

Slack  Roman  Fort.  Cemetery  site.  Further  evidence  of  cremation  burials  were  revealed  after  the 
cutting  of  a by-pass  road  under  the  M62  motorway.  Cremated  bones  were  associated  with  fragments 
of  cream  and  grey  ware;  tiles  of  tagulae  and  pilae  type  with  incised  decoration.  One  tile  with  part 
of  the  stamp  (COHIII)  ERE.  Other  finds  include  fragments  of  a glass  bottle  and  a pale  green-blue 
glass  bead  with  vertical  ribs.  J.  A.  Gilks. 

70/21  Manfield,  N.R.  NZ  221152 

A second  season’s  excavation  at  Holme  House,  nr.  Piercebridge,  was  carried  out  in  July  and  August 
on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Building  and  Works.  Work  was  concentrated  upon  the  completion 
of  excavation  of  the  second  century  villa  and  adjacent  circular  building. 

The  villa  proved  to  have  two  principal  structural  phases,  the  first  comprising  a rectangular  house 
some  18  metres  in  length  and  metres  in  width,  the  second  represented  by  the  addition  of  an 
extensive  bath-building  at  the  north  end,  and  a hypocausted  dining  suite  to  the  south.  Dating 
evidence  indicates  that  the  villa  was  occupied  from  shortly  after  A.D.  100  until  the  end  of  the  second 
century. 

The  circular  stone  building,  16  metres  in  diameter,  was  constructed  with  several  courses  of  cobbled 
foundations,  with  roughly  shaped  ashlar  superstructure.  The  roof,  presumably  thatched,  was 
supported  by  means  of  substantial  internal  timbers  bedded  in  post-pits,  of  which  a central  complex 
of  four  pits  shows  affinities  with  Iron  Age  building  techniques  in  the  south  of  England.  The  building 
was  probably  contemporary  with  the  enlarged  phase  of  the  villa. 

Trial  trenching  elsewhere  within  the  enclosure  indicates  the  presence  of  ancillary  buildings  or 
paddocks,  with  the  possibility  of  later  Roman  occupation  on  the  same  site.  D.  W.  Harding. 
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70/22  Rudston , E.R.  TA  08006690 

The  gas  pipe  line  crossed  the  ditches  and  pits  of  R-B  (third-fourth  century)  native  settlement.  Flat 
quern. 

TA  09126663.  Triple  ditched  dyke  cut  by  gas  pipe  line.  7/-  G.  Rcumn. 

70/23  Thwing , E.R.  TA  05547051 

R-B  native  settlement  cut  by  pipe  line.  R-B  pottery.  Beehive  quern.  H.  G.  Ramm. 

70/24  Stainforthy  W.R.  SD  806680 

A survey  of  an  enclosed  18  acre  farmstead  between  900  ft.  and  1000  ft.  O.D.  on  the  eastern  side  ol 
Smearsett,  drew  attention  to  two  series  of  long  strip  fields.  The  longest  series  extends  east-west 
160  yds.  up  the  hillside  and  comprises  5 strips,  the  narrowest  two  being  9 yds.  wide,  the  widest 
1 5 yds.  The  other  series  runs  in  a northwesterly  direction ; they  are  almost  level  and  rather  less  ribbon 
like.  The  longest  two  are  130  yds.  long  by  8 yds.  and  14  yds.  respectively,  with  possibly  another  3 
extending  40  yds.  on  the  rather  more  broken  ground  to  the  west. 

The  fields  are  separated  from  one  another  by  badly  eroded  boulder  banks  and  are  all  square  ended. 
Smaller  lynchetted  plots  are  divided  by  a trackway  running  east-west  into  two  groups  each  with  a 
rectangular  hut.  One  badly  eroded  hut  was  excavated  and  yielded  fourth  century  pottery;  one  of  the 
two  cairns  also  produced  native  R-B  pottery  but  no  other  finds:  they  were  structureless  mounds. 

A.  King. 


Wharram , E.R.  see  70/42 
70/25  York  SE  60785208 

An  excavation  is  in  progress  on  the  tail  of  the  city  rampart,  inside  the  Wall  and  north  of  St.  Cuthbert's 
church.  The  intention  is  to  seek  evidence  of  periods  of  construction  in  the  medieval  mound  and 
investigate  the  Roman  building  recorded  in  R.C.H.M.,  Eburacum,  p.  65,  (55). 

Excavation  has  so  far  revealed  that  the  medieval  church-yard  had  encroached  on  to  the  mound,  the 
one  burial  found  overlying  a layer  of  building  debris  consisting  mostly  of  Roman  tiles,  roofing, 
hypocaust  and  walling.  The  scarcity  of  dateable,  stratified  pottery  renders  impossible  any  firm 
conclusions  at  this  stage.  (Info,  from  Mrs.  E.  King  for  York  Excavation  Group).  D.  S.  Stewart. 


70/26  Whitwell,  N.R.  SE  731655 

Investigations  on  the  site  of  the  R-B  settlement  near  Crambe1  revealed  2 further  buildings  much 
destroyed  by  ploughing.  Of  the  first  only  a few  post-holes  survived,  and  little  could  be  made  of  its 
plan.  A corner  of  the  second  was  seen.  The  building  was  rectangular,  with  rough  stone  footings 
set  in  white  clay.  Its  cobble  and  earth  floor  had  in  the  corner  a hearth  upon  which  lay  a Crambeck 
bowl  (Corder  Type  I B).  Much  other  Crambeck  pottery  lay  around.  D.  S.  Stewart. 


MEDIEVAL 

70/26a  Ackworth,  W.R.  SE  444145 

An  area  of  iron  tap-slag  at  a depth  of  1 ft.  lay  on  a bed  of  heavy  clay.  There  was  evidence  of  a bowl 
furnace  with  iron  and  charcoal  in  it  to  the  west  of  the  slag.  Many  burnt  stones  were  distributed 
about  the  area.  In  a limited  area  were  found  300  medieval  pot  sherds  and  26  tile  fragments.  Mrs.  J. 
Le  Patourel  has  identified  the  following  pottery  groups:  rounded  wares,  twelfth-thirteenth  cent.: 
44  sherds;  rounded  wares,  thirteenth-fourteenth  cent.:  52;  Humber  ware,  fourteenth  cent.:  18; 
green  coated  pimply  ware:  10;  East  Pennine  gritty  ware,  thirteen-fourteenth  cent.  3. 

Slag  was  found  at  10  other  places  over  an  area  about  half  a mile  square.  In  Hemsworth  field  names 
‘Cinderfarlandis’  lies  within  this  area.  C.  E.  Camplin. 

Almondbury , see  70/1 
Doncaster , see  70/17 
70/27  Fangfoss 

Disk  Pin  head  with  meander  pattern  - probably  middle  ninth  century  - found  in  a garden  at  Fangfoss 
and  given  to  the  Yorkshire  Museum  by  Miss  C.  Robertson.  G.  F.  Willmot. 


1 Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  Transactions  (1966),  p.  22f. 
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70/28  Halifax , W.R.  SE  095254 

Goal  Lane,  Halifax.  Resue  excavation  undertaken  by  J.  A.  Gilks  for  West  Riding  Archaeological 
Research  Committee  on  site  of  General  Post  Office  Extensions. 

Five  buildings  were  partly  excavated,  one  of  which  (House  III)  showed  three  phases  of  construction. 
In  all  5 buildings  pottery  of  thirteenth-fourteenth  century  type  was  recovered  from  floors  or  wall 
trenches.  The  buildings  were  either  of  post-construction  or  of  stone  with  rubble  foundations ; both 
techniques  were  apparently  in  use  at  the  same  time.  /.  A.  Gilks. 


70/29  Halifax , W.R.  SE  082290 

Holdsworth.  Rescue  excavation  conducted  by  .1.  A.  Gilks,  on  behalf  of  the  Tolson  Memorial 
Museum  and  the  West  Riding  Archaeological  Research  Committee. 

During  the  construction  of  school  extensions  further  sections  of  the  fourteenth  century  cobbled 
street  were  exposed  at  a depth  of  about  2 ft.  To  the  east  of  the  street  the  boundary  drainage  ditch 
was  traced  for  a further  40  ft.  south.  The  average  width  was  4 ft.  the  depth  2 ft.  To  the  east  of  the 
ditch  and  Buildings  I— II,  excavated  in  1969,  the  corner  of  a building  of  post-hole/sleeper  beam 
construction  was  excavated.  The  building  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  about  1300,  and  thick  deposits 
of  charcoal,  burnt  clay,  soil  and  stones  covered  the  floor.  Pottery  from  clay  and  stone  lined  hearths 
was  of  typical  fourteenth  century  type. 

SE  082287.  A large  oval  shaped  hollow  50  ft.  north-south,  30  ft.  east-west  was  sectioned  during 
mechanical  excavation  of  top  soil.  A thick  deposit  of  dark  brown  soil  up  to  3 ft.  deep,  contained 
fragments  of  fourteenth  century  pottery,  burnt  stone  and  charcoal.  J.  A.  Gilks. 


70/30  Halifax , W.R.  SE  083268 

White  Hall,  Ovenden,  was  surveyed  by  the  Tolson  Memorial  Museum  and  the  West  Riding  Archaeo- 
logical Research  Committee  in  1967.  Fxcavation  work,  prior  to  demolition  in  1970,  showed  a 
sequence  of  building  developments  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century. 


Period  1. 

fourteenth  century 
Period  2. 

fifteenth-sixteenth 

century 


Period  3. 
Post  1650. 


Timber  building , with  clay  packed  post-holes  and  sleeper  beam  trench. 
Rammed  earth  floor  with  pockets  of  charcoal  and  small  rubble. 

H-shaped  Hall.  The  position  of  the  south  wall  of  the  hall  was  established 
and  the  central  hearth  located.  The  floor  was  of  rammed  yellow  clay  and 
stones,  and  was  covered  by  a thin  dark  brown-black  occupation  deposit 
which  contained  sherds  of  fifteenth-sixteenth  century  coarse  and  fine  ware 
pottery. 

H-shaped  Hall,  encased  in  stone  and  south  wall  of  central  hall  dismantled, 
and  Period  3a  wall  inserted : floors  paved  and  wooden  fireplace  inserted  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  hall.  J.  A.  Gilks. 


70/31  Kelk,E.R.  TA  09476004 

Rectangular  building  visible  on  CPE/UK/1839,  4009-10,  now  a ploughed  and  spread  mound  30  x 20 
metres,  produced  after  autumn  ploughing  a chamfered  plinthstone  with  Norman  tooling.  East  of 
the  building  fifteenth  century  pottery  and  oyster  shells  lay  on  the  ploughed  surface. 

TA  09676013.  Fifteenth  century  sherds  and  kiln  debris.  H.  G.  Ramm. 

70/32  Kilton,  N.R.  NZ  703176 

Excavation  was  concentrated  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  castle  at  the  tip  of  the  long  spur  on  which  it  is 
sited.  The  plan  was  found  to  consist  of  a semi-circular  tower  at  the  northeast  and  southeast  corners 
of  the  castle,  with  the  rectangular  area  between  the  towers  forming  a kitchen  in  the  late  fifteenth 
century.  At  that  time  the  kitchen  was  provided  with  a stone  trough,  large  fireplace  and  baking  oven. 
Doors  opening  from  the  kitchen  linked  it  to  the  S.E.  Tower  and  a passage  on  the  west  side.  The 
earliest  levels  reached  were  fifteenth  century.  F.  A.  Aberg. 

70/33  Ormesby , N.R.  NZ  530168 

Trial  trenching  was  undertaken  by  the  Teesside  Museums  and  Art  Galleries  Service  on  a mound 
and  several  other  features  in  the  grounds  of  the  Hall  to  determine  whether  a rescue  excavation  would 
be  necessary  before  highway  development  obliterates  the  site  in  1971.  A small  area  of  cobbling  and 
the  remains  of  a possible  stone  wall  alignment  associated  with  a small  amount  of  late  medieval 
pottery  were  revealed.  C.  A.  Zealand. 

70/34  Pontefract , W.R.  SE  463226 

Excavations  continued  at  Pontefract  Priory  for  the  fifteenth  season  with  further  examination  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  nave  of  the  Priory  church.  They  revealed  stone  foundations  of  a late  screen 
closing  the  nave  between  the  two  westernmost  Crossing  piers.  The  footings  included  provision  for 
an  axial  altar,  with  a doorway  on  either  side,  and  would  indicate  that  with  the  extension  of  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  church,  the  choir  was  withdrawn  from  the  eastern  bays  of  the  nave.  The  screen 
is  clearly  the  Rood  Screen  with  the  nave  altar  set  against  its  western  face. 
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Other  trenches  were  opened  some  50  ft.  north  of  the  nave  to  examine  more  closely  evidence  of  a 
possible  building  recorded  in  1959.  These  are  not  completed  at  the  time  of  writing,  but  have  demon- 
strated masonry  in  this  area,  and  also  evidence  of  numerous  hearths  at  various  levels  with,  currently, 
remains  of  a kiln  or  small  furnace  some  eight  feet  below  present  ground  level.  The  purpose  or  nature 
of  this  is  not  yet  established.  (Ref.  Thoresby  Society  Publications,  Vol.  49).  C.  V.  Bellamy. 

70/35  Pontefract,  W.R.  SE  490199 

Cross  fragment  Norman  c.  1 140-60.  Yorkshire  magnesian  limestone  work  of  the  Yorkshire  school. 
Front  Face.  Norman  horseman  carrying  lance.  Height  18  ins.  width  14J  ins. 

Side  Face.  Tree/foliage.  Height  17  ins.,  width  8|  ins. 

Side  Face.  Kneeling  man.  Height  17  ins.,  width  8 ins.  Remaining  face  - defaced. 

Found  amongst  stones  at  Darrin gton  church.  Reported  to  have  been  removed  from  Pontefract 
(1734?).  Possibly  St.  Oswald’s  Cross.  Information  from  Sir  N.  Pevsner  who  was  informed  by  Rev. 
Bagshaw,  1958.  It  is  hoped  to  join  this  fragment  to  a previously-discovered  fragment  now  in  a 
rockery.  Drawings  are  deposited  in  the  Society’s  Library.  H.  Battye. 

70/36  Rudston,  E.R.  TA  11316723 

Styca  of  Eanred  (810-41)  found  in  rabbit  scrape  in  sand  pit  which  had  previously  produced  A/S 
inhumations.  H.  G.  Ramm. 

70/37  Sandal  Magna,  W.R.  SE  338182 

Work  at  Sandal  was  concerned  with  four  main  areas.  Many  of  the  problems  still  outstanding  on 
the  keep  were  solved,  although  the  date  and  purpose  of  a 15  ft.  deep  cellar  have  yet  to  be  determined. 
The  timber  structures  which  occupied  the  courtyard  before  the  barbican  was  built  in  c.  1270  have  now 
been  examined  thoroughly.  The  ditch  around  the  barbican  is  being  examined  at  two  points,  one 
close  to  the  kitchen  bridge,  the  other  close  to  the  main  drawbridge;  both  are  providing  an  interesting 
pottery  sequence.  The  fourth  area  examined  is  the  sides  of  the  motte  to  determine  the  position  and 
character  of  the  curtain  wall  which  joined  the  motte  to  the  bailey.  L.  A.  S.  Butler. 

70/38  Scarborough,  N.R.  TA  047891 

During  restoration  work  early  in  1970  foundations  of  an  earlier  building  were  found  below  the  nave 
floor  of  St.  Mary’s.  Excavation  indicated  a rectangular  building  40  ft.  by  25  ft.  The  walls  were 
3 ft.  6 ins.  thick,  below  was  natural  brown  clay.  A post-hole  was  found  2 ft.  from  the  west  wall. 
This  rectangular  structure  is  probably  the  remains  of  the  first  church  on  the  site,  provisionally  dated 
A.D.  1120-34. 

Three  skeletons  were  found  outside  the  early  building,  with  their  feet  against  the  west  wall,  and  three 
more  were  found  inside  the  area  of  the  building.  Pottery  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  seventeenth 
century  was  found  with  nails  and  thirteenth-century  tiles.  R.  A.  Varley. 

70/39  Skelton-in-Cleveland,  N.R.  NZ  652187 

The  section  of  drystone  walling  partially  uncovered  in  last  season’s  work  was  totally  uncovered. 
Associated  finds  date  the  wall  and  surrounding  paved  area  as  early  seventeenth  century.  The  wall 
stands  2 ft.  high  and  extends  for  7 ft.  on  an  east-west  line.  The  total  extent  of  the  paved  area  has  not 
yet  been  determined. 

Beyond  the  paved  area  medieval  sherds  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  persist  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  confirm  the  proximity  of  medieval  dwellings.  Most  pottery  shows  signs  of 
domestic  use  and  is  usually  associated  with  local  patches  of  wood  ash  and  animal  bones. 

B.  C.  Martin. 


70/40  Tadcaster,  W.R. 

A late  thirteenth  century  sword,  said  to  have  been  dredged  from  the  Wharfe  at  Tadcaster,  Sotheby 
& Co’s  Catalogue  22  March  1969.  Lot  89,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  B.  W.  J.  Kent,  has  been 
purchased  with  the  help  of  a grant  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

In  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  Report  for  1969,  an  unauthorised  report  that  a rare  saxon 
(sic)  sword  has  been  purchased  is  completely  without  foundation.  G.  F.  Willmot. 

70/41  Upleatham,  N.R.  NZ  632195 

An  excavation  was  carried  out  at  the  old  church  of  St.  Andrew’s  Upleatham  in  order  to  determine 
if  possible  the  dimensions  and  layout  of  the  original  church. 

It  was  established  that  the  north  wall  extended  eastwards  for  another  12  ft.  and  a trench  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  existing  church  did  show  that  the  south  wall  had  also  continued  beyond  its 
present  limits,  although  possibly  in  the  form  of  aisle  arcading.  The  east  wall  was  by  no  means 
conclusive  for  a line  of  masonry  running  parallel  with  this  wall  and  31  ft.  to  the  west  of  it,  was  at  this 
stage  confusing. 
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Because  of  the  disturbed  nature  of  the  ground  finds  could  not  be  related  to  specific  layers,  but  a 
considerable  amount  of  medieval  pottery  was  found  together  with  fragments  of  stained  glass  and 
painted  plaster.  The  mutilated  effigy  of  a knight,  wearing  chain  mail  and  bearing  arms,  3 cocks  or 
capons  with  a bordure  engrailed,  was  also  uncovered.  Mrs.  S.J.  Knight. 

70/42  Wharram,  E.R.  SE  858646 

21st  season  Wharram  Percy  Deserted  Medieval  Village  excavations  by  Deserted  Medieval  Village 
Research  Group  and  Ministry  of  Public  Building  and  Works. 

Area  6 was  completed  and  backfilled.  The  east  end  of  the  nave  of  the  parish  church  was  excavated 
locating  12  ft.  lengths  of  the  north  and  south  walls,  15  ft.  apart,  of  the  early  Saxon  church.  Examin- 
ation of  the  north  and  south  footings  of  the  twelfth  century  nave  suggests  that  the  Saxon  stones, 
which  were  previously  thought  to  be  reused,  are  in  situ  and  form  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
late  Saxon  church  25  ft.  wide,  of  which  the  west  wall  still  stands.  A trench  28  ft.  by  18  ft.  was 
excavated  northwards  from  the  area  excavated  in  1965  to  determine  the  north  limits  of  the  churchyard 
but  burials  were  still  found  as  far  as  the  present  north  boundary  fence  and  beyond.  Underneath  was 
a Roman  ditch  4 ft.  wide  and  3 ft.  deep,  the  first  early  feature  to  be  found  so  far  on  the  low  terrace. 
Three  trenches  were  dug  to  locate  the  west  boundary  of  the  village  to  help  define  the  area  for  proposed 
Ministry  Guardianship.  The  stream  was  temporarily  dammed  to  recreate  the  medieval  fish  or  mill 
pond  preparatory  to  excavations  in  advance  of  its  proposed  reconstruction.  J.  G.  Hurst. 

70/43  York  SE  600521 

A section  was  cut  by  Mr.  J.  Radley  for  R.C.H.M.  through  the  city  rampart  near  the  King’s  Manor. 
This  excavation  outside  the  medieval  wall  was  to  continue  the  section  exposed  on  the  interior  when 
the  Anglian  tower  was  uncovered  in  1969.  Results  confirmed  the  stratification  seen  inside  the  wall 
but  suggest  that  the  supposed  Norman  bank  is  of  two  periods.  The  small  finds  were  largely  Roman 
sherds  incorporated  in  the  later  ramparts.  Mr.  Radley  was  tragically  killed  by  a collapse  of  the  side 
of  the  trench  while  investigating  the  outer  ditch.  The  stretch  of  rampart  inside  the  city  wall  between 
the  Multangular  Tower  and  the  excavation  of  1969  is  being  removed  to  allow  public  access  to  the 
Am  glian  tower.  R-  Butler. 

70/43a  York  SE  604524 

Four  fifteenth-century  printed  floor  tiles  from  a cellar  floor  at  28  Lord  Mayor’s  Walk.  The  tiles  a.re 
badly  made  and  in  two  sizes  - 6i  ins.  x 6\  ins.  by  1 in.  and  f in.  thick,  and  4 ins.  x 4 ins.  by  f in. 
thick.  The  stampings  are  well  made  but  the  printing  has  been  very  carelessly  executed.  The  design 
shows  three  legs  joined  with  a circle  with  bird’s  foot  couped  in  the  angles.  I am  grateful  to  Mr.  John 
Cherry  of  the  British  Museum  for  identifying  this  pattern  as  the  arms  and  crest  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby  1483-1504,  and  to  Mrs.  E.  Eames  of  the  British  Museum  for  producing  an 
identical  tile  from  Rievaulx  in  the  British  Museum  collections.  They  were  probably  made  for  the 
(racje  G.  F.  Willmot. 

York,  see  also  70/26 


POST-MEDIEVAL  & INDUSTRIAL 
70/44  Easington , N.R.  NZ  752197 

Work  at  Boulby  Alum  Works  during  1970  has  been  confined  to  the  range  of  buildings,  west  of  the 
steeping  pits  at  the  ‘New  Works’  site.  The  largest  of  these  has  proved  to  be  a Smithy  with  two 
hearths  at  opposite  corners  of  the  building.  One  of  these  is  complete  with  an  iron  bowl,  26  ins. 
inside  diameter  and  1 5 ins.  deep,  for  annealing  purposes. 

The  remains  of  a leather  bellows,  the  timber  substructure  for  an  anvil,  as  well  as  two  iron  spades, 
were  among  the  various  items  uncovered  during  the  clearance  of  the  building  which  is  now  about 
70  % complete.  s-  K-  Chapman. 

70/44a  Fairhurn,  W.R.  SE  471276 

Fairburn  Cut  and  Railway.  Survey  by  Archaeology  Group  of  Castleford  & District  Historical 
Society  indicates  substantial  surviving  lengths  of  3 ft.  gauge  track  including  full  set  of  points.  Fish- 
bellied  rails  4 ft.  long  in  cast  chairs  were  spiked  to  stone  sleepers.  Documentary  sources  indicate 
this  to  be  connection  between  quarry  and  Fairburn  Cut,  built  1822/3  and  incorporating  tunnel 
330  yds.  long  under  Fairburn  Village.  E.  Houlder. 

Halifax,  see  70/30 

70/45  Harpham,  E.R.  TA  03185875 

North  of  Millingdale  House,  Lowthorpe.  Civil  War  fortification  (flanked  redoubt),  ploughed  but 
still  visible,  revealed  by  N.M.R.  photograph.  El.  G.  Ramm. 
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70/46  Helms  ley,  N.R.  SE  913598 

A sixteenth  century  pottery  kiln,  at  Potter  House,  Helmsley  was  found  and  excavated  in  the  summer 
of  1970  by  the  North  Riding  Archaeological  Research  Committee,  directed  by  Raymond  A.  Varley. 
The  kiln  is  of  the  single  flue  type  roughly  circular  5 ft.  by  6 ft.  being  built  on  the  surface.  As  a result 
of  ploughing  none  of  the  superstructure  remained,  only  the  floor  of  the  chamber  and  the  walls  of 
the  flue  leading  into  the  chamber  and  the  stoke  pit  have  survived. 

The  products  of  the  kiln  are  typical  of  the  period:  bung-hole  pots,  dishes,  small  jugs,  bowls  and  jars. 

R.  A.  Varley. 


70/47  Hull , E.R.  TA  088277 

Site  of  the  Hull  ‘Belle  Vue’  pottery  working  1 826-1 841 . Excavations  on  the  site  of  this  early  industrial 
pottery  produced  extensive  evidence  for  the  types  of  wares  and  pottery  made.  Interim  report  in 
Hull  Museums  Bulletin  No.  5.  J.  M.  Bartlett. 


70/48  Lythe,  N.R.  NZ  861127 

A photographic  and  drawing  survey  was  made  at  Sandsend  Cement  Mill,  of  the  stone  built  calcining 
kiln  still  intact,  and  also  of  the  nearby  building  where  the  cement  was  subsequently  ground  to  powder. 
This  was  originally  a corn  mill  with  a waterwheel,  which  was  turned  over  to  making  ‘Mulgrave’ 
cement  about  1811,  and  continued  in  operation  until  the  1930s.  The  natural  cement  used  came  from 
the  Alum  shale  strata  north  of  Sandsend. 

The  mill  building  and  adjoining  cottage  is  relatively  intact  although  the  waterwheel  has  gone.  The 
rear  part  of  the  structure  is  decaying  badly,  however.  S.  K.  Chapman. 


70/49  Middlestown,  W.R.  SE  272173 

Wakefield  Historical  Society  and  Archaeological  Research  Group  conducted  a survey  and  partial 
excavation  of  Bloomery  site.  In  the  spring  of  1969  ploughing  exposed  two  burnt  patches  in  a field 
adjacent  to  Sandy  Lane,  Middlestown,  Nr.  Wakefield.  This  lane  formed  part  of  the  Wakefield- 
Austerlands  Turnpike  road  c.  1760  until  1820  when  the  New  road  was  built.  Examination  of  the 
burnt  material  revealed  burnt  sand  and  sandstone  associated  with  slag.  One  bright  red  circle  6 ft. 
diameter  radiating  colours  ranging  from  bright  red,  red,  yellow,  blue-grey  to  brown.  This  area  did 
not  contain  ash  or  cinder.  The  second  burnt  area  was  a dull  red  and  contained  coal  ash  and  cinder. 
A survey  by  Proton  Magnetometer  pinpointed  the  area  of  the  biggest  magnetic  anomaly;  this  was 
plotted  and  a plan  produced.  Testing  by  auger  proved  a number  of  stratified  burnt  levels  down  to  at 
least  2 ft.  6 ins.,  the  length  of  the  auger.  The  construction  of  the  road  in  the  1760s  had  cut  through 
levels  1 1 ft.  from  the  burnt  areas.  During  this  preliminary  investigation,  pottery  was  found  just 
beneath  the  top  soil  in  the  first  level  which  suggests  a date  c.  1600  to  1650.  Iron  ore  has  been  mined 
in  the  area  since  medieval  times  but  this  is  the  first  evidence  of  smelting  or  roasting  to  be  found  in  the 
Middlestown  or  Bentley  Grange  area.  K.  S.  Bartlett. 


70/49A  Norton,  W.R.  SE  542149 

Photographic  survey  by  Pontefract  and  District  Arch.  Soc.  of  Priory  Mill  showed  the  water  mill  of 
c.  1800  to  be  complete,  with  modern  additions  and  electric  power.  Water  from  R.  Went  drives  a 
high- breast  cast  iron  wheel  16  ft.  in  dia.,  power  take-off  is  from  teeth  on  the  rim.  Cast  gearing  is 
complete,  but  the  stones  have  recently  been  removed.  E.  Houlder. 


70/50  Sheffield,  W.R.  SK  375865 

The  third  season  of  excavations  upon  the  Tudor  remains  of  Sheffield  Manor  by  Sheffield  City 
Museums  took  place  for  two  weeks.  The  excavation  concentrated  upon  the  main  entrance  in  the 
West  Front  and  uncovered  the  entrance  passage  between  the  inner  and  outer  courtyards.  Immed- 
iately south  of  this  and  behind  Tower  A which  flanks  the  entrance  were  uncovered  three  of  the  rooms 
from  the  south  range  of  the  West  Front.  Behind  the  tower,  Room  1 (9  ft.  4 ins.  x 11  ft.  4 ins.)  leads 
into  R.oom  2 (15  ft.  11  ins.  x 9 ft.  7 ins.).  Room  2 had  plastered  walls  and  a window  up  to  the  higher 
level  of  the  inner  courtyard.  A well  inside  this  room  revealed  leather,  bone  and  a groat  of  1560-61 
in  the  silt  and  plaster,  lathes  and  carved  roof  timber  in  the  upper  rubble  fill.  Another  doorway  from 
Room  1 leads  into  Room  3 (27  ft.  4 ins.  wide  but  of  unknown  length)  which  occupies  the  full  width 
of  the  south  range  with  one  window  opening  on  to  the  inner  courtyard  and  one  on  to  the  outer. 
Under  the  massive  rubble  of  the  1706  demolition  is  a range  of  contemporary  sherds  and  above  it  a 
deposit  of  up  to  5 ft.  deep  of  ash  saggers  and  wasters  from  the  kiln  introduced  into  the  ruins  immed- 
iately afterwards.  Work  will  continue  next  year.  G.  D.  Lewis  and  A.  Butterworth. 


70/51  Wakefield,  W.R. 

Early  middle  seventeenth-century  Kiln  in  Roger  Lane,  Wrenthorpe:  report  to  be  published  in  Post- 
Medieval  Archaeology  5(1971). 
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MONUMENTS  THREATENED  OR  DESTROYED: 
November  1969  - October  1970 


During  the  period  ended  in  October  1970  the  following  applications  were  made  to  demolish  listed  buildings 
in  Yorkshire: — 


Stable,  Yew  Tree  Farm,  Firbeck,  nr.  Doncaster. 

St.  Paul’s  House,  St.  Paul’s  Street,  Leeds. 

No.  7 Warehouse,  Prince’s  Dock,  Hull. 

31  & 33  Broomhall  Place,  Sheffield. 

The  Rectory,  Newton  Kyme,  nr.  Tadcaster. 

Grand  Theatre,  Leeds. 

The  Hall,  Kirkella. 

Church  Institute,  Hull. 

Well  Head  House,  Halifax. 

Well  Head  House,  Halifax. 

Centre  Block,  Hull  Royal  Infirmary. 

39a  High  Street,  Bolton-on-Deame. 

71  Lairgate,  Beverley. 

55  & 56  Great  Union  Street,  Hull. 

248  Westella  Road,  Westella. 

Lobby,  The  Royal  Hotel,  Scorton. 

The  Rectory,  Easington. 

Lowther  Hospital,  High  Ackworth. 

8 & 9 Albion  Street,  Hull. 

Mytongate  Lift  Bridge,  Hull. 

Retaining  Walls,  Humber  Dock  and  Prince’s  Dock,  Hull. 
The  Dumb  Steeple,  Kirklees  Park. 

Mill  Race  Bridge,  Buttercrambe. 

Garden  Wall,  Howden  Hall. 

Field  House,  Stump  Cross,  Halifax. 

Square  Congregational  Chapel  (Sunday  School),  Halifax. 
Cottage,  Harewood  Park. 

Manor  House,  High  Melton. 

Square  Congregational  Church,  Halifax. 

1 5 Highgate,  Beverley. 

Jessamine  House  and  2 cottages,  Aberford. 
Congregational  Sunday  School,  Saltaire. 

Old  Toll  House,  Bar  Lane,  Riddlesden. 

39  Saturday  Market,  Beverley. 

Old  Hall  Farm,  Appleton  Wiske. 

Crown  Hotel,  High  Street,  Yarm. 

Bank  of  England  Building,  Leeds. 

3 Ladygate,  Beverley. 

Dovecote  and  Byre,  Eldroth  Hall. 

Black  Boy  Public  House,  Pontefract. 

Three  Tuns  Hotel,  Thirsk. 

Park  Farm,  Main  Street,  Cherry  Burton. 

Low  Hall,  Market  Street,  Hemsworth. 

Barn,  Marton  Arms  Hotel,  Thornton-in-Lonsdale. 
Rectory,  St.  Hilda’s  Place,  Loftus. 

Colton  Windmill,  Bullerthorpe  Lane,  Leeds  15. 

Broom  Hall,  Sheffield. 

Manor  House,  Harome. 

Manor  Farm  House,  Firbeck. 

Porch,  School  House,  Ledsham. 

Barn,  Edlington  Hall  Farm,  Old  Edlington. 


C.  E.  Hartley. 


All  communications  relative  to  the  Editorial  side  of  the  Journal,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
Editor,  D.  W.  CROSSLEY,  B.A.,  Dept,  of  Economic  History,  The  University,  Sheffield,  S10  2TN. 
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